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THE DAINTIEST SOAP MADE is HAND SAPOLIO 
for toilet and bath. Other soaps chemically dissolve the 
dirt—HAND SAPOLIO removes it. It contains no anima! 
fats, but is made from the most healthful of the vegetable oils. 
It opens the pores, liberates their activities, but works no chem- 
ical change in those delicate juices that go to make up the 
charm and bloom of a perfect complexion. Test it yourself. 


THE FAME OF SAPOLIO has reached far and wide. 
Everyw‘iere in millions of homes there is a regard for it which 
cannot be shaken. Sapolio has done much for your home, 
but now for yourself—have you ever tried HAND SAPOLIO, 
for toilet and bath? It is related to Sapolio only because it 
is made by the same company, but it is delicate, smooth, 
dainty, soothing, and healing to the most tender skin. It 
pleases every one. 


ITS USE IS A FINE HABIT—ITS COST BUT A TRIFLE. 





Giving to beauty an irresistible charm. are 
the teeth which have been preserved and. 
beautified with RUBIFOAM the cleansing. 
pearl-making dentifrice. 


IT'S WISE TO USE Rusifoam 


25 Cents at druggists. ~Sample Sree- 
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' Magnetic Storms and the Sun 


BY E. WALTER MAUNDER, F.R.A.S. 


Superintendent of the Solar Department, Royal Observatory, Greenwich, England 
. 


T the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, between the old buildings, 
plain and sombre, erected in the 

days of Flamsteed, Bradley, and Airy, 
and the handsome structure which the 
present Astronomer Royal, Sir William 
Christie, has built at the southern ex- 
tremity of the observatory ground, stands 
a small white wooden building, cruciform 
in shape. This is the “ Magnet House,” 
or magnetic observatory, set up in the 
year 1838 for the continuous registration 
of the movements of the magnetic needle. 
For not only is it the case, as every sea- 
man knows, that a magnet does not point 
precisely towards the true north, but such 
a magnet, when freely suspended, changes 
from time to time the direction in which 
it points. These changes are ordinarily 
very slight, but their registration has 
proved fertile in bringing to light a 
number of interesting relationships. 

Entering the Magnet House at Green- 
wich, the visitor finds that the entire 
building forms but a single room, bare 
and unfurnished, except for two or three 
deal tables, upon which sheets of sensi- 
tive paper are spread out to dry after 
development, fixing, and washing. Of 
these sheets, those with which we are at 
present concerned show only a couple of 
irregular black lines running the length 
of the paper,—these lines being the 
“traces” of the movements of two of 
the “ magnetic needles.” 
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The needles themselves are not in this 
room, since the changes of temperature 
here are too great; but in a cellar below 
the room a much more even temperature 
is secured, and here in the darkness the 
needles are set up. In twofold darkness, 
for not only is the cellar itself dark, but 
the needles are contained, each, in a 
double box, and thus further sereened 
from light and currents of air. 

The “needles” themselves are véry 
unlike what we generally understand by 
such a term. They are rectangular steel 
bars, two feet long, one and a half inches 
broad, and a quarter of an inch thick, 
and each is suspended by a skein of silk 
six feet in length. Such a “ needle,” when 
mounted so as to show the magnetic di- 
* declination mag- 
net,’—changes its position very slightly 
during the twenty-four hours. There is 
a very small swing towards the west dur- 
ing the midday hours from about eight 
or nine o’clock in the morning.to two 
o’elock in the afternoon, and a still more 
gentle movement back again during the 
remaining hours of the twenty-four. The 
average amount of the movement is so 
slight that the end of the two-foot bar 
only travels the thirtieth part_of an inch 
in the twenty-four hours under ordinary 
circumstances. This “daily range,” 
therefore, is of no consequence to the sea- 
man, for it only covers about the one- 
hundredth part of the distance between 
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the “North” and “North by West” 
points on a compass-card; or, to put it 
in degrees, about the seventh or eighth 
part of a single degree. 

Small though this daily swing is, a very 
simple arrangement enables it to be reg- 
istered with great precision. A mirror 
is attached to the magnet, and the light 
from a gas flame is reflected from the 
mirror to a cylinder, more than eleven 
feet away, covered by a sheet of photo- 
graphic paper. The cylinder is turned 
by clockwork, so that if the magnet, and 
therefore the mirror, remained without 
movement, the spot of light falling on 
the cylinder would trace a straight black 
line all round it. Any movement of the 
magnet would produce an _ irregularity 
of the trace—upward or downward, as 
the case might be. 

The ordinary daily swing of the 
declination magnet as registered on the 
photographie sheets at Greenwich is 
about two-thirds of an inch; the distance 
of the registration cylinder from the 
magnet magnifying the movement more 
than twenty times, By the means of this 
magnification it is easy to ascertain that 
the amount of this daily swing is far 
from being a fixed quantity. It is 
greatest in the summer months, least in 
the winter. But it is subject to a yet 
further change, which is evidently con- 
nected in some way with the changes 
which are taking place on the sun; for 
in years when there are many spots on 
the sun the average daily range is great- 
est in extent, while in years of no spots, 
or of only few, the average daily range 
is smallest. 

This daily movement of the magnet- 
ie needle, and these and other small 
changes in its amount, are of interest 
only to the regular students of terrestrial 
magnetism, but occasionally the whole 
magnetic system of the earth becomes 
deranged at a moment’s notice, and the 
consequences are apparent to everybody. 
Every means of communication that de- 
pends directly or indirectly upon elec- 
tricity is thrown for a short time out of 
gear: the great submarine cables, link- 
ing continent to continent, refuse to 
carry their ordinary messages; operators 
at the telegraph instruments receive 
shocks, sometimes severe; the signal-bells 
on lines of railway are rung by no hu- 
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man agency; the telephone system is in- 
terrupted in places; and occasionally it 
has been found impossible to run th 
electric trams. Such a “magnetic 
storm” was experienced on October 31. 
1903, when at six o’clock in the morning. 
Greenwich time, a violent electric spasm 
affected the entire planet. 

Such commotions are rightly called 
“disturbances,” for they are violent in- 
terruptions and alterations of the ordi 
nary movements of the magnetic needle. 
The mean amount of the daily range of 
the “declination magnet ” at Greenwich 
is, as .mentioned above, between thx 
seventh and the eighth part of a de- 
gree. In the great magnetic storm of 
October 31, 1903, just alluded to, the ne« 
dle moved over an are which was fifteen 
times as great as this, and its oscillations, 
instead of taking twenty-feur hours to 
complete, were sometimes as rapid as 
fifteen to twenty in the hour; a_ beha- 
vior totally unlike its ordinary small and 
slow movement. 

It was noticed long ago that not a 
few of the most intense magnetic storms 
took place when there were unusually 
large spots upon the sun, My own first 
experience of such a coincidence was in 
the month of April, 1882, when I found 
on a photograph of the sun which | 
hat taken a very much larger spot than 
I had ever seen before. When it reached 
the centre of the dise, a great magnetic 
storm broke out. Nor was this all, for 
before the spot had passed away a second 
great spot was scen, and when this reach- 
ed the centre there was another storm. 
In November of the same year a still 
larger spot appeared, and as it approached 
the centre of the dise the magnets were 
more disturbed than they had been for 
many years, and there was a most re- 
markable aurora. Ten years later, in 
February, 1892, a still greater sun-spot 
appeared, and there was another great 
magnetic storm. On this oceasion I 
made a comparison of the chief storms 
and sun-spots for a period of eleven 
years; a comparison which brought out 
a number of other coincidences. From 
this date I have never doubted that there 
was a connection, real, direct, and inti- 
mate, between the appearance of these 
great sun-spots and our terrestrial mag- 
netie storms, 














THE ‘‘ MAGNET HOUSE” 


3ut there 
on the other side: 


was something to be said 
there were seve ral eases 
in which large spots had been seen with- 
out the slightest disturbance of the mag- 
nets; there were a few cases in which a 
magnetic disturbance had oceurred when 
there were absolutely no The 
events of the autumn of 1903 drew es- 
pecial attention to these difficulties. 
Early in October there was a very large 
sun-spot, the 
and there was a 
marked magnetic disturbance, the largest 
in the same period. 


spots. 


for more than five 


simultaneously 


la rgest 
years, 


Here was a remark- 
On October 31 there 
was a second coincidence between a large 
sun-spot and a 


able coincidence, 


great magnetic storm. 

For, 
of the two sun-spots, the earlier was the 
larger, being three times the area of the 
second; whilst of the two magnetic 
storms, the earlier was of no very special 
intensity, but the later was that great 
storm already alluded to, and was much 
the most intense that we had experienced 
in thirty years. 

The great storm set me 
the work of comparing our 


But there was also a discrepancy. 


again upon 
registers of 
sun-spots and of magnetic storms, and 
again the same difficulty presented itself. 
There were many coincidences, some of 
them most striking; but, on the other 
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hand, the discrepancies were by no means 
few. Sometimes a large spot would be 
seen and the magnets would not answer 
by the feeblest quiver ; sometimes the mag- 
nets would be disturbed when the sun’s 
surface was absolutely blank of spots. 
So the inquiry went on for many months, 
until a very simple relationship caught 
my attention and proved the key to the 
mystery. The explanation is indeed so 
that at first sight it in- 
credible that it should not have been dis- 
covered long ago. 


simple seems 


There is a well-known story told by the 
American writer Edgar Allan Poe, of an 
unscrupulous French politician who pur- 
loined a document of immense political 
importance. His enemies knew that he 
had it, and knew that its value to him 
lay in his power to produce it in public 
at any moment he pleased. They there- 
fore used every possible effort to discover 
where it was; the entire detective police 
of Paris was employed on the business, 
every inch of his house ex- 
amined and over again; the poli- 
tician himself searched; and no trace of 
it was found. Where was it? Stuck in 
the very front of a letter-rack in his pub- 
lie office, into wRich any one could go at 
all times of the day, but overlooked be- 
cause there was no attempt made to hide it. 
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So with the connection between these 
magnetic disturbances and the solar 


activity. Immense caleulations were 
earried through by many able men of 
science, and the seeret remained undis- 
covered, though it lay on the very sur- 
face. Indeed, the solution of this particu- 
lar problem was becoming more and more 
completely buried under these computa- 
rions., The observations themselves were 
already to be numbered by the million. 
l'o do anything with them, and especially 
to effect the condensation absol itely 
necessary for publication, it seemed es- 
sential to take averages and means, to 
formule 
and mathematical expressions; in short, 


represent irregular traces by 


to get away from the actual observations 
themselves, and to replace them by num- 
bers which it was hoped and intended 
sheuld convey in brief all that there was 
of significance in the original magnetic 
movements. And this work, almost in- 
finitely laborious, has not been without 
s results, 


it In particular, the two rela- 
tions mentioned at the beginning of this 
paper have been clearly brought cut, 
viz., that the “daily range” is greatest 
in summer and least in winter; greatest 
in years of many sun-spots, and least in 
years of few. 

But to give the mean positions of a 
magnet for each hour of the day, for each 
day of the month, for each month of the 
year, for each year of the solar cycle; to 
give its average range of movement; to 


combine and recombine these means—is 
not to give the observations themselves. 
And in particular, the “ disturbances ” 
are not shown thus, and indeed are often 
purposely excluded from many of thes 
averages, just because they are disturb- 
ances and are abnormal and irregular. It 
was, therefore, a most important step in a 
necessary direction when the present As- 
tronomer Royal, Sir William Christie, in 
the first year of his office, commenced the 
publication in the annual volume of 
“ Greenwich Observations” of something 
in addition to all the tables of reduced 
values that had been usual previously; 
namely, a full description of all irregular 
movements of the magnets, and an actual 
reproduction of the “ traces” in those in 
stances in which the movements were too 
complex to lend themselves to descrip- 
tion. These notes and traces were thus 
published in order to give the completest 
information possible on magnetic dis- 
turbances, “affording thereby, it was 
hoped, facilities for making comparison 
with solar phenomena.” This hope was 
fulfilled. It was in the course of an 
examination of these reproductions of 
the actual “traces” of magnetic dis- 
turbances for the purpose of comparing 
them with sun-spots that I noticed four 
disturbances towards the end of the year 
1886, and four in the middle of the fol- 
lowing year, which succeeded each other 
at almost equal intervals of time; the 
interval being, on the average, about 





PHOTOGRAPHIC REGISTER OF THE GREAT MAGNETIC STORM OF FEBRUARY 13, 1892 


The upper line is the register of the “‘ Declination ” Magnet; the lower, of the ‘‘ Horizontal Force ’’ Magnet. The first 
part of the register shows the ordinary slight movements of the needles; the storm begins suddenly with a characteris- 


tic sharp movement 


























PHOTOGRAPH OF THE SUN TAKEN AT THE ROYAL 


twenty-seven days eight hours,—just the 
interval which it takes, on the average, 
for a sun-spot to pass from. the centre of 
the sun’s dise round to that centre a 
second time. 

The sun actually turns round upon its 
axis once in about twenty-five days nine 
hours; but, as the earth is travelling 
round the sun at the same time, and in 
the same direction, it is nearly two days 
longer before the same marking will 
again reach the centre of the dise as we 
see it. So that twenty-seven days and a 
few hours is the time in which the sun 
appears to us to rotate. 

When this had been once perceived it 
was an obvious thing to calculate what 
were the meridians of the sun on the 
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centre of its dise at the time when all 
the magnetic disturbances shown in the 
plates of the Greenwich volumes—that is, 
for the past two-and-twenty years—had 
their beginnings. Directly this was done 
it was found that they ran, to a large 
extent, in short sets. Sometimes one 
particular meridian, sometimes another, 
would be on the sun’s centre when the 
disturbances began. Sometimes the in- 
tervals between the different disturb- 
ances would be twenty-seven days, some- 
times the intervals would be two, three, 
or four times as long. The sets, there- 
fore, would sometimes be intermittent; 
but whether or no this was the case, the 
magnetic disturbances tended to recur, 
not at indifferent times, but just when 
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From a photograph taken by Mrs 


THE TAL ECLIPSE OF THE 


Maunder at Talni, Indi 


in the lower right-hand c« 


one or other of a few special meridians 
returned to the centre of the 
This discovery is a very simple one; 


ggg 
sun’s dise. 


very easy to make when any one hit the 
right method; to prove 
test. But the consequences are great. 
First of all it settles the question as to 
whether the cause of our magnetic dis- 
turbances or not in the sun. It 
clearly must be there, and must be lo- 
eated, not in the surface as a whole, but 
in certain definite regions of it; for it 


very easy and 


1s 1S 


is as these definite regions return to cer- 
tain positions that the disturbances take 
place. Even more important is the next 
result: the action coming from the sun 
and affecting our not 
radiate like light and heat equally in all 
directions. If it were so, it would make 
no great difference whether the region 


magnets does 


from which the action came was near the 
centre of or near circum- 
We should not find, as we do, 
the disturbances took place when 
definite meridians to the 
centre. We can only explain this cireum- 
stance by supposing that the action is 
directed; that it travels to us in a de- 
fined and restricted stream. 

This removes a most serious difficulty 
which had been widely felt whenever it 
was sought to refer the cause of these 
disturbances to the sun. For if the sun 


the dise its 
ference, 
that 


certain came 


was conceived as a great magnet sending 
out magnetic waves in all directions, and 
magnetic 


our terrestrial storms were 


SUN OF 


JANUARY 22, 1898 


a, showing the long rays of the corona. (The smail object 


ywner is the planet Venus) 


supposed to be the result of a sudden in- 
erease in the sun’s magnetic radiation, 
then that increase must be on an alto- 
gether incredible seale. The inference, 
therefore, from these newly recognized 
facts is that the sun’s action in these 
magnetic storms is not a magnetic radia- 
tion at all, but that in some way a stream 
proceeding from the sun and overtaking 
the earth effects a release of terrestrial 
magnetic energy, as a spark may set free 
the disruptive forces in a store of gun- 
powder, The solar action will be indeed 
the cause of the storm, but it will be so 
not as supplying the forces put forth in 
it, but as giving them the opportunity 
to reveal themselves. 

It is not merely an inference from this 
new relation that stream lines are thrown 
off from the sun. They have been both 
seen and photographed. That the sun 
does exercise a repellent influence under 
certain conditions has long been evident 
from the phenomena presented by the 
tails of comets. It is not less clear from 
the forms characteristic of the corona 
that such a repellent action is also at 
work in its own immediate surroundings. 
For my own part, I began to recognize 
this in 1886, when I observed the total 
solar eclipse of August in that year, in 
the island of Carriacou. But I gained 
the full recognition of it in studying 
the photographs taken in India of the 
eclipse of January, 1898. On the beau- 
tiful negatives, giving a solar diameter 

















f four inches, taken by Sir- William 


Christie at Sahdol, the chief petal-like 
vings of the corona are seen to be built 
ip by successive waves of coronal matter 
rising arch above arch from the sun. 
On some very small photographs taken 
by Mrs. Maunder at Talni, the apex of 
these arches is seen to be driven out 
from the sun in a long, slender, rodlike 
ray, which in one case is to be traced for 
a distance of over six millions of miles. 
We are not yet in a position to assert 
that these particular long slender streams 
are identical in nature with the stream 
lines indicated by the magnetic disturb- 
inces as conveying the solar influence, but 
they must resemble them in general form. 

It is a strange and bizarre conception 
of the sun to which we are thus led. If 
we could get to some station whence 
we could look down upon the plane of the 
earth’s orbit as an aeronaut may upon 
an extended champaign; if we could see 
the sun’s appendages at the same time 
as himself—we should see his globe not 
only encircled with the rose-tinted chro- 
mosphere and prominences; not -only 
would the corona stretch out its fantastic 
and plumelike jets, but on many sides 
long straight streamers would shoot off 
to an indefinite distance. These, being 
continually supplied from below, would 
appear to rotate as rapidly as the sun’s 
surface itself, and would sweep round 
the entire circuit of the orbit of the earth 
in about twenty-five days. Many of 
these streamers would no doubt pass 
above or below the earth when they over- 
took it; others might strike it full, or 
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graze it. These streamers would rise or 
subside as the areas emitting them were 
active or not; but supposing one con- 
tinued in play for an entire year, it would 
overtake the earth thirteen or fourteen 
times, though an actual encounter might 
only occur occasionally. 

Thus the difficulty which once seemed 
so serious, that we often have large sun- 
spots without any answering storm, is 
easily explained: the stream line in such 
a case has missed the earth. The re- 
verse difficulty, that we sometimes have 
magnetic storms when there are no spots, 
finds its explanation in what appears to 
be the fact that one of these active 
regions may continue to emit its stream 
line after its sun-spot activity has ceased 
to be visible. 

It is a strange story which the dull, in- 
flexible-looking bars swinging in the cel- 
lar of the Greenwich Magnet House 
have told us. Carefully shut off from the 
sun’s light, secluded as far as possible 
from his heat, they have, by their slow, 
slight tremors, revealed us his action in 
whirling off long slender streamers across 
93,000,000 of miles. They have shown us 
the presence on his surface of regions al- 
ready differentiated from the rest by 
their power of giving off such streams, 
and they at least hint that these differ- 
ences of condition may last for consid- 
erable periods of time. The secret which 
the sun kept so long was a very open 
one, lying on the surface, easy to read, 
but its significance is as great as its sim- 
plicity, nor can we guess as yet where its 
import will end. 


House-Cleaning 


BY MARGARET LEE ASHLEY 


HEARD a robin yesterday, 

And in the dusty lumber-rooms 

Where summer hopes were flung aside, 
I opened all the windows wide. 


Warm rain and honest winds deride 
My hoard of doubting; busy brooms 
Have swept the winter’s dust away ;— 


I heard a robin yesterday! 
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A Little 


Pioneer 


BY PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS 
N the autumn day when Nick world, and the little gal’s father is dead! 
MeKey came driving the bi- Scott? Then he wasn’t as strong as 
monthly stage, full four days he looked.” 
late, into Poeo del Oro mining-camp, “He was thin as a pick,” imparted the 


with a wee small child, hardly three years 
of age, on the seat up top beside his dusty 
knee, the trials, and per- 
plexities of the insignificant community 
were instantly augmented,—for the new- 


tribulations, 


come little pilgrim was a girl. 
McKey approached the town in 
late when the toilers 
nearly all come down from their hillside 
mining-holes and the major portion of 
the camp’s inhabitants had focussed in 


the 


afternoon, were 


and about the grocery-post-office-saloon. 


They took a quick, sharp look at 
a sight such as never had been seen 
in the camp before—the dusty Nick 


with a dusty little blue-clad figure at his 
side, as the four dusty horses and the 
dusty coach came toiling up the final 
climb of the highway to halt at length 
in their midst. And the tiny passenger 
was as smiling and winning a bit of in- 
nocent, delighted femininity as any one 
could desire. 

“ Well,” said a voice, “ I'll be damned!” 

“Civilization!” yelled another. “ Hur- 
ray fer McKey, a-fetchin’ us civilization !” 

“ Whoa!” commanded the driver, kick- 
ing on his brake. “ Shut up, you Grigg; 
you're searin’ the team. What’s eatin’ 
you, man? This ain’t nuthin’ but that 
there William Scott’s little gal, come by 
reg’lar express, accordin’ to orders.” 

“Seott’s littlke— Oh!” said a small, 
bearded man at the wheel of the stage. 
“Why, Nick, I'd clean forgot. He sent 
to have her come, of course; he told me 
all about it, Nick; but, say—poor Scott !— 
he died a week ago, and natchelly you 
knowed nothin’ about it.” 

An inarticulate chorus of murmurs in 
the crowd made the silence that followed 
peculiarly intense. 

“Dead?” repeated 


McKey at last. 


“T’ve fetched her here, all alone in the 


small man, speaking with suppressed emo- 
tion. “It was pluck made him look kind 
of strong. ... By gingerbread! Nick, | 
wonder what we’re goin’ for to do?” 

“*Bout what?’ inquired a_teamster. 
“ THe’s buried, Tom, best we could on the 
money. What more can we do?” 

“I was thinkin’ of this here little ex- 
press passenger,” answered Tom; “ the 
little gal, arrove here all alone.” 

Those of the men who were not already 
gazing at the child on the seat above 
their heads now directed their attention 
to her unanimously. From such a broad- 
side of masculine glances as she now 
found herself receiving the little thing 
shrank a trifle against the arm of McKey, 
whom she seemed to regard as an institu- 
tion of security and trust. Despite her 
slight confusion, however, she smiled 
upon every kindly-looking person in the 
group. And what a wonderful bright- 
brown pair of eyes they were from which 
she smiled!—roguish, challenging, trust- 
ful, unafraid, and lustrous as jewels new- 
ly fashioned. Her two little chubby hands 
were busily twisting the hem of her 
dusty blue dress, her two chubby legs 
were straight out before her, the worn 
little shoes projecting over the edge of 
the cushion. On her head she wore a 
faded brown woollen hood, beneath 
the edge of which the brightest and 
lightest old-gold curl of hair was pret- 
tily waiting to dance. Alone in the 
mountains with all these men, she seem- 
ed as happy and as-friendly as if. her 
one possible baby-wish had been granted 
at once by the goddess of chance. That 
she could not know of her losses and her 
plight, could not comprehend the talk of 
the men who blurted out the truth, was, as 
a matter of fact, the one touch of mercy 


so far vouchsafed her helpless babyhood. 
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“Kind of a bully little gal,” ventured 
one of the miners. 

“Of course she’s a bully little gal,” 
replied the bearded Tom Devoe. “ But, 
Scott bein’ gone—” 

“That’s it,” interrupted the driver 
from his seat. “ Seott bein’ gone, who’s 
a-goin’ to take the kid and pay? There’s 
two hundred dollars express charges for 
bringin’ her in from that Utah camp, for 
it’s near three hundred miles of stagin’, 
and her sent forward by fast express, and 
‘handle with care’ told every driver, spe- 
cial. Did Seott leave the money, Tom, 
for to pay the company’s charges ?”’ 

“ He didn’t leave money enough to pay 
for all we done to make the funeral look 
like the genuine article,” imparted Devoe. 
“T don’t know why he sent for the pore 
little gal, except I guess there was noth- 
in’ else to do; and of course he didn’t 
reckon on cashin’ in his stack so sudden. 
You see, he never had no luck, anyhow. 
Him and his pretty young wife struck 
out from down in Ohio, four years ago, 
for to emigrant acrost the plains and git 
to the mines with a load of things to sell 
and make a stake—and they jest about 
had a hell of a time, accordin’ to some 
ways of thinkin’.” 

“Don’t be swearin’ before the little 
gal,” cautioned the driver, who had 
“cussed” his team over forty miles of 
mountain ruggedness. “Go kind of de- 
cent,—anyways for a starter. With a boy 
kid everybody knows it’s diffrent. That’s 
all, Tom; go on with your rat-killin’.” 

“Scuse me,” answered Tom. “ Well, 
as I was sayin’, first Scott got sick, 
then his wife was kind of ailin’, and 
up and had a little gal baby out on the 
plains. Then—” 

“This here little gal?” interrupted 
Grigg. “ Little Civilization ?” 

“Yep—same child. Then after that 
they lost two horses in the fordin’, and 
some of their freight was burned at night 
by Injuns, and some was traded off for 
hay and grub, and a lot went to square 
off the doctor when the baby come along,— 
and Scott said they’d ’a’ bin mighty glad 
to trade it all for her; and it took them 
near three vears, after that, to git to a 
camp in Utah, and that’s where they quit 
a-goin’ for a while, till Scott got promise 
of a job out here in the Poco d’Oro 
mines, and—” 


“ 


Rottonest ’pology for mines I ever 
see,” interpolated a listener. 

“Well, I don’t know,” answered Tom. 
“ Point is, Seott come on, leavin’ his wife 
and little gal behind, fer safety and fam’- 
ly comfort, over to that Utah camp—and 
it pretty soon no good to stay in, after 
the strike at Thunder River; and then 
he’s gittin’ news that Mrs. Scott was 
sick, and later she was dead, and the 
baby took by strangers. So Scott he sent 
to have her come, and here she is.” 

“ Yes—and two hundred dollars express 
charges, c. o. d.,” added MeKey. “ And 
who’s a-goin’ to pungle up the same ?” 

There were many “ahems” to break 
an otherwise impressive silence. 

“Well, I don’t see how you can take 
her back—no place to take her,” ventured 
Devoe. “Too pretty to take back, any- 
how. I'd hate to see you takin’ the little 
thing away,” and he looked at the child 
with a species of hunger in his eyes. “I 
ain’t jest got the money,” Tom confessed. 
“Tf there’s anybody else—” and he looked 
about in the knot of men, only to find the 
attention of each one suddenly engrossed 
with something personal. 

Unfortunately, Poco del Oro had been 
more or less of a false alarm. Its wealth 
was still to be uncovered. Its first excite- 
ment had been dead a year, and many of 
its early population had departed. There 
was not a single family of man, wife, 
and children in the place. ‘There was 
one good young woman remaining—Mis- 
tress Nancy Dunn, the daughter of Dunn 
who hauled in wood from the habitable 
world,—and she had said her nay to the 
marriage proposal of nearly every man 
in town. To little Tom Devoe she had 
answered thus no less than thrice, on the 
last oceasion lending a species of ein- 
phasis to her decision by dashing a 
bucketful of water in her suitor’s face, 
—with water at ten cents a gallon. 

Tom was reflectively dwelling on 
Nancy’s charms, despite his recent dis- 
couragements. He even saw new glim- 
merings of hope as he gazed fondly up 
at Scott’s little gal, smiling in coyness 
down upon him. 

“ Well—Nick—if only I could borrow 
the money, why, perhaps—” he faltered, 
and again he left his sentence in the air. 

“Borry? Haw!” said a voice, and a 
few men guffawed, 
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“What’s her name?” inquired a spec- 
ator. 

“ Naney,” answered Tom, in his pass- 
ng abstraction. 

“Taw!” repeated that raucous voice. 
“We know "bout that old game; but 
[ mean the little gal’s,” explained the 
interrogator. “ What’s the little gal’s 
name ?” 

“Her folks,” said Devoe, “ they named 
her Prairie, fer where she was _ born. 
She’s a regular little pioneer; and I'd 
hate to see her took away from here.” 

“Cash down, or return the shipment— 
hem’s the orders on all the ec. o. d.’s,” 
observed the driver, once again. “I 
ain’t been drivin’ long, perhaps, but I 
know the rules—sometimes. So, Tom, 
if you want to keep the little passenger 

“T’d like to see her stay, first rate,” 
said Tom, whose hunger for children was 
growing apace. “There’s no place to 
take her if you fetch her back. . . . Say, 
Nick, couldn’t you leave her on thirty 
days’ trial? Regular thing for every ex- 
press to leave things on trial. You see, 
you could leave little Prairie that way, 
and after thirty days—why, either we’d 
We'd know 
more about things than we know jest now, 
dead sure. You see, Nick, it ain’t like 
as if *twas a boy. You never can tell 
about gals. But you jest leave her with 
me on thirty days’ trial, for fun.” 

Nick scratched the back of his head. 

“Tt sounds like it might be ’eordin’ to 
some of the rules I’ve heard,” said he. 
“1 know I’ve heard *bout sech an arrange- 
ment somewheres or other; but, Tom, I’d 
have to ask Barney to ask ole Pete to ask 
young Tomkins to ask the company’s 
agent, down to the end of Stetson’s run.” 

“All right,” Tom agreed. “ You can 
leave her with me on that understandin’.” 

The tiny passenger, sitting all this 
while at the driver’s side, was duly re- 
moved from the seat. She stuck like a 
bur to McKey’s dusty coat and had to 
be taken off with care. Nevertheless, as 
a bur will stick impartially to the very 
next garment presenting an opportuni- 
ty, she adhered to the faded green of 
Devoe’s old vest with ready cheer and 
friendliness, looking back at the driver 
without a reproach from her newly ac- 
quired situation. 

A subtle ecstasy spread throughout 


pay the two hundred, or 
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Tom Devoe’s being as he felt the warm 
little burden on his arm; and away to his 
nine-by-eleven shack he trudged, in an 
atmosphere of ownership and triumph. 


The time for men to become solicitous 
concerning the management of property 
is the moment in which some other in- 
dividual acquires the property in ques- 
tion. There were six worthy citizens of 
Poco del Oro whose growing anxiety 
over the rearing of little Prairie Scott 
became so acute, that very first evening 
of the tiny girl’s arrival, that a visit to 
her newest home became absolutely im- 
perative. They moved on the cabin in 
@ body. 

The shack was half a dugout, half 
a structure, the front elevation being 
fashioned of  barrel-staves, cleverly 
lapped and securely hammered to a frame- 
work of beams. It possessed a window 
with a broken glass, and a solid maple 
door, brought straight from New York by 
way of San Francisco and the isthmus, 
and sold to build a house around in any 
known style of the art. A dim red light 
was shown in the window as the men 
came boldly to the place. Just at the 
moment of their arrival a fearful din and 
clatter within the cabin abruptly as- 
saulted the silence. 

“There!” said the muffled voice of 
Tom. “ Ain’t you busy ?” 

The men went in. Little Prairie was 
there. She had just succeeded in drag- 
ging down ‘a large collection of pots and 
pans, all of them laden with rich, greasy 
soot. For herself, she was generously 
daubed with black from head to foot, 
particularly as to hands and face. 

Tom was looking at her helplessly. He 
seemed relieved at beholding the number 
and size of his visitors. 

“ Darn’dest little kid I ever saw,” said 
he. “She’s burned up one of my boots 
already, and spoiled my dress-up pants, 
and broke my gun. Awful healthy little 
kid—awful ambitious and willin’. . 

3ut she sort of likes old Tom.” 

The little object of his summary ap- 
peared to comprehend that something was 
due to Tom by way of establishing her 
compensating virtues. She came towards 
him enthusiastically and threw her arms 
about his knees. 

“ Baby—yoves — ole — Tom,’ 
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she an- 
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nounced, in broken accents of sincerity. 
do yove Tom.” 

Tom caught her up, and she clutched 
his beard in both her sooty hands, and 
smiled in his eyes bewitchingly. 

“It’s lucky your 
strong,” remarked one of the visiting 
“T kin you're goin’ to 
raise her up deestructive.” 

“You 
gentle stories a 
ed another. 


we 


saby ole 


house is pretty 


contingent. see 


can’t begin readin’ her nice 
minute too soon,” add- 
“Have you got the Bun- 
Progress, by a feller named Mr. 
Christian ?” 

“ Readin’?” said the camp’s profound- 
scornfully. “What she 
Leave her chop the wood; 
that “ll gentle her down.” 

“Say! do you think this child is anoth- 
er of them dead-from-workin’ 
your’n?” demanded Devoe, indignantly. 
“ry fellers came here to pesterfy 
and try to run the show, why, you’re jest 
a mite too late, boys. I reckon 
this here cat-hop kind of elects me gen- 
eral sup’intendent.” 


ion’s 


est pessimist, 


wants is work. 
wives of 


you 


Savvy ¢ 


Civilization Grigg one of the 
He there in rapture, 
gazing on the child, his nature yearn- 


ing for a small caress, such as Tom was 


was 


visitors. stood 


now receiving. 

“We only come to offer a few kind 
and useful suggestions,” he now 
plained. “ That’s all.” 

“You can leave out the kind 
Tom replied. “I never heard no ‘kind’ 
suggestions yet that wasn’t ground pretty 
sharp on two or three edges.” 

“Biggest lot of cheek 
grumbled the pessimist. “if it gits any 
bigger it “ll crowd the mountains off 
the camp.” 


ex- 


” 
ones, 


I ever see,” 


“Well, don’t you hang around and git 


made uncomfortable when it happens,” 


answered Devoe. “ How about that, lit- 
tle honey ” 

“ Baby—do—yove—ole—Tom,” the tot 
repeated, smearing his neck with a sooty 
essence of her growing affection as she 
gave him an enviable hug. 

Those of the had not dis- 
covered seats upon arriving now sat in 
the bunk at the end of the room. Four 
of the half-dozen visitors were desperate- 
ly seining their minds to net some small 
remark that would sound as if they real- 
ly knew a baby from a grindstone. 


men who 
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“Well—hem!” said Billy Partridge. 
the smallest man in town,—* the only 
thing I thought of, Tom, was the climate. 
Are you dead-certain sure this climate 
is just exactly right to raise up a gir] 
youngster into?” 

Certain!” said Tom, with ready con- 
nection. “Climate is generally pretty 
anywheres till it gits sort of 
spiled by too many people cussin’ at it, 
night and day. But there ain’t men or 
wimmin enough in all Nevady yet to 
swear this climate sour.” 

“T ain’t seen a baby for so long, | 
couldn’t tell laughin’ from eryin’,” con- 
fessed hig Dan White. “I used to know 
how to hold one, Tom, and maybe I ain’t 
forgot.” He came towards little Prairie 
tentatively. “Want to take an assay 
of me?” he inqvired, and he held forth 
his arms invitingly. 

The youngster looked at him gravely, 
then snuggled coyly up to Tom 
smiled like a born coquette. 

“Guess not,” decided Dan; but no 
sooner were his arms again at his side 
than Prairie made overtures to lure him 
back. THe took her, somewhat clumsily, 
and yet with a knowledge of the business. 
Then, when he had her, he knew not 
what to say. 

“You’re doin’ pretty fancy, Miss 
Scott,” he informed her presently, and 
carried her over to the window. 

Tom commenced to restore 
blanee of order in the cabin. 

“A woman ain’t never so young she 
can’t raise hell in about two minutes,” 
he observed, as a_ generalization, and 
sagely he added, “ That’s one of the rea- 
sons we like ’em.” 

“Bad sign when a gal kid takes too 
sudden to strangers,” grumbled the pessi- 
mist. “ When I was a child—” 

“You never was no child,” interrupted 
Devoe. “ You was born so old you was 
already gittin’ fermented.” 

Dan White had thought of another bit 
of information to impart to little Prairie. 

“Miss Seott, this weather is gen’ral 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ady,” said he; “ raw, with westerly wind.” 

“Yes, and that reminds me, I’ve got 
to cut up some wearin’ apparel and make 
her a warm woollen dress,” said the 
practical Tom, who thereupon produced 
scissors, needles, thread, a sailmaker’s 


decent 


and 


a sem- 
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“palm,” in lieu of a thimble, and the 
faded magenta garment he had in his 
mind to convert to brand-new usefulness. 

[ long ago found out,” he concluded, 
“that charity often begins at the tail 
of a shirt that’s worn out higher up.” 

He now had White place the young- 
ster on the floor while he “sized her 
up” for the dress that was to be. She 
started away, when the measuring was 
finished, to make her fiftieth tour of 
the eabin. 

“Regular born prospector,” 
served, as he watched her going. 


Tom ob- 

“ Never 
saw her equal in the world. Samples 
everything in sight in about two bats of 
your eye.” 

The small stumbled flat 
across some obstruction on the floor, but 
was not in the least diseconcerted. She 
stood on her head and feet for a mo- 
ment, perpendicular in 
youngster fashion, and finding that one 
of her shoes was holding down a soft, 
dark something that she wanted, she stood 
there solidly and- pulled, at the object 
with all her sturdy might. It presently 
tore, and so came up about her chubby 
leg, her foot having cleaved through the 
substance. Eneased as it were in this 
ring that would not release her knee, she 
approached her foster-father laboriously. 

“Tate it off,” she requested. “Tom, 
tate it off.” 

“ What is it, then?” said the busy Tom. 
“ Why—it must be somebody’s hat!” 

The pessimist snatched it, somewhat 
excitedly. “ Mine—and plumb ruined 
forever!” he said. “Stay here? me?— 
in your shack, with such a child as 
that? Not for a million in gold! A 
terrible, devastatin’ scourge!” and out of 
the cabin, in anger, he went, and slammed 
the door behind him. 

3ut the others, when they finally de- 
parted from the shack, went forth with 
a quieter spirit. 

“You mark my word, the wonderful 
men was all of ’em little,” said Partridge. 
“There was little old Bony Napoleon, 
and now here’s Tom Devoe.” 


“ pioneer ” 


regaining her 


No corner of the earth is so remote 
that a man may forever escape a visit 
from desperation. Even Tom Devoe was 
receiving marked attentions from this 
brother-in-fact of common worry. 
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It was not in the matter of sewing, 
cooking, or amusing that Tom found his 
resources lacking; it all lay in something 
ascribable to things feminine that trou- 
bles seemed to hover over the cabin. 
Tom had made the dress, and made it 
well. Tle had a skill as fine as a woman’s 
with his scissors and his threads, and 
he had the loving wish that prompts 
domestic energy. He: had made little 
stockings and a “nightie,”’ warm as 
toast. He was making little leather 
boots, already painted brilliant red, and 
as crude in construction as they were 
gaudy in decoration; and other things 
he had in process of planning; neverthe- 
less there were family cares that baftled 
his “ motherly ” possibilities. 

For the fourth time he sought Miss 
Naney’s presence. She had heard all 
about the thirty-day ‘trial of the child, 
and the look on the face of her suitor 
when he came was a sign she read with 
ease. 


“ 


The “ trial” was growing intense. 
You ain’t been around to see the lit- 
tle pioneer,” said he, by way of approach- 
ing his subject. “I kind of expected 
you’d sort of float around.” 

“T ain’t lost no double-orphan chil- 
dren,” said Nancy, “and they ain’t no 
great curiosity.” 

“They are when they’ve got a single 
man for a father and mother,” answered 
Tom. “And she’d be a curiosity any- 
how, you bet! She’s wonderful healthy 
and willin’. You really ought to see her, 
jest for fun.” 

“Tt’s more ftm guessin’ what you come 
here for to-night,” she said, and her eyes 
were snappily bright. 

Tom wriggled on his chair uneasily. 
He knew her guessing of old. 

“Well, then—hem!” he faltered, col- 
oring yet more red beneath his florid 
complexion,—* are you—goin’ for to say 
you'll up and do it, Nancy ?—hey ?” 

“No, I ain’t goin’ to up and do it, nor 
down and doit, neither,” she told him, 
with decision. we | told you so before.” 

“Yes, but this time you git a chance 
to be a mother right from the jump,” he 
argued, soberly. “ Ain’t that something ?” 

“No, it ain’t. No second-hand moth- 
er for me,” she said. “TI reckon J’ll be 
the mother of my own bawlin’ kids when 
I start.” 

“She ain’t a great one to cry,” Tom 
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hastened to impart. “I'll guarantee to 
git up nights and walk her if she cries. 
Nancy, be a 
you will. Your 
feetly willin’.” 

“Didn’t I say she demanded. 
“My father, hey? Because he can’t git 
away with my little sack of money he’d 
let me marry any decent man in camp, 
and then sit down and wait to see if my 
lovely husband could git those three hun- 
dred dollars. No, sir, I won’t, I won’t, I 
won't, and that’s where the story 
F-i-n-i-s—with the h left off évery time. 
So you might as well go home and forget 


nice gal 
father’s per- 


Come on, real 


and say 


no ?” 


says 


you came.” 

“If you'd the little gal you'd 
answer different,” said Devoe, persistent- 
ly. “ Hadn’t you better see her first ?” 

“T’ve seen her, don’t you worry,” an- 
swered Miss Dunn. “ What do you think 
I am? And don’t I Know that 
days have gone already, and only twenty- 


seen 


seven 


three more is left of your thirty, and you 
thought you’d marry me and git my 
money to pay them two hundred dollars, 
d., at the end of the time?’ I said 
Ll won’t, and now you git, Tom Devoe, 
for I ain’t time to hear you talk 
no more.” 

“All right,” said Tom; “but you’re 
‘way off your boundaries concernin’ your 
I never had no idea in the world 
of askin’ you to pay up the charges.” 

This was the truth. He had well- 
nigh forgotten that thirty-day condition 
and the price still due for retaining lit- 
tle Prairie. He went away from Nancy’s 
with a large new collection of worries. 

It was raining and blowing together 
that night, but he seemed to be oblivious 
of everything. A warm little stove in his 
heart was glowing cheerily so soon as he 
came to his house. 

And inside the place big Dan White 
had the baby on his knee. 

“ Miss Scott,” he said, as Tom entered, 
“this storm is gen’ral throughout the 
United States and Canady.” 


got 


money. 


The following week there was snow on 
the ground, and little Miss Seott, not a 
whit less busy for the chill, got lost for 
an hour in the nearest drift, and nearly 
froze her tiny feet. She developed a cold 
and a croupy-sounding cough that fright- 
ened poor Tom half to death. 
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It was when that tiny cold was two 
days old and Prairie was ill and listless 
and weak, no longer blithesomely “ dee- 
structive,” but needing such a tender love 
and care as only a woman may bestow, 
that Tom’s desperation ‘reached its eul- 
minating- point. He feared the little 
pioneer was perhaps already dying; and 
then the man was suddenly prepared for 
any deed of daring. 

“My poor little gal has got to have a 
mother,” he declared. “It ain’t 
fair; it ain’t been right; and 
it’s far. She’s goin’ to have 
whatever there is in this here Poco 
@Oro camp, if it takes a gun to clinch 
the point.” ’ 

He strapped on a mighty revolver, full 
of lead and dirty black powder, and 
marched him straight to the home of 
Nancy Dunn. 

“We're goin’ to 
now,” said he, “ 
duds.” 

Miss Dunn was tremendously amazed. 
She was also a little alarmed. 

“Why — you, Tom Deveeé— you’re 
crazy!” she stammered. “ Why, what do 
you—mean? You know I—said I would- 
n’t, and—” 

“Yep! I know what you said,” he 
interrupted, drawing -his gun with a 
shaking hand, “ but you’re goin’ to change 
your mind, and change it quick. That 
pore little motherless child, she’s goin’ to 
have a woman for to love. She’s goin’ 
to havé some proper care. She’s goin’ 
to have a decent show to live and grow 
up proper—savvy that? And you are the 
one decent girl in the camp, and you and 
me is a-gein’ to go and git married— 
that’s the game. You put on your hat, 
or come along without, for we’re goin’ 
right now to Justice Knapp.” 

Nancy had long been -aceustomed to 
pistols, but never before had she séen 
one in this awful threatening aspect, its 
bullets so terribly obvious, its muzzle so 
blankly eentred on her face. “She looked 
at it nervotsly, then at the eyes behind 
it—the two eyes grown desperate and 
marked with signs ef worry. 

She feared the man more than the 
weapon—and she feared those bullets hor- 
ribly. She put on her bonnet, shaking 
in fright all the while. Her impulse 
was to ery, but all her crying faculties 


been 
now 


gone too 


git. married—right 


so; Nancy—put on your 
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no longer consulted by her own volition, 
she went from the door. 


were shrinking down in terror. 


I ain’t a-goin’ to hold this gun on you 
constant,” Tom informed her, indulgent- 
ly, trembling himself, “but don’t you 
try no shenanigan, not for a minute!” 

In silence they wended their way to 
the home of the justice of the peace. 
Briefly and _ promptly, Miss 
Naney’s reluctance, the old - fashioned, 
time-honored formula for making a unit 
out of two warring individuals was pro- 
nounced, after which, still awed and 
paralyzed with fear, the new-made wife 
was led quietly away. 

Convoyed by 


despite 


her armed and sinister 
husband, Naney went with him quite to 
his shack. But she took not so much 
as a look at little Prairie, lying in a 
blanket before the open fire, engrossed 
as she was in watching Tom. 
had he laid off his huge revolver than 
she pounced upon it and threw it out of 
the window, where it disappeared in a 
drift of Then ensued a brief, 
sharp dénouement, after which the door 
was wrenched wildly open and out ran 
the bride, leaving Tom, bewildered and 
dazed, sitting on the floor, with just a 
ragged piece of calico in his hand as a 
souvenir of a quick divorce. 

That night all the story was old in the 
camp; and big Dan White, when he came 
to Tom’s, saw signs of resignation to a 
life of single blessedness depicted large 
upon the homely countenance of the 
whilom groom. 

“ Have 


evenin’ ?” 


No sooner 


snow. 


Nancy this 
she at 


from 
“ How 


you heerd 
he said. 
last accounts ?” 

“Pursuin’ the 
ways,” said Tom, 
as before.” 

“Well,” reflected Dan, “you can take 
a horse to the erick, Tom, of course—” 

“T know,” said Tom; “ I know all about 
that part which says you can’t make him 
drink—and, Dan, if the horse is a mare 
—she'll prob’ly throw you down and run 
away into the bargain.” 


was 


terror of her 
jest about the same 


even 
“ 


Miss Prairie Seott was only half-way 


her “healthy and willin’” little self, 
after five long days of cold and fever and 
masculine care, and Tom was attempting 
to lighten her life with tales of her 
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“mother’s ” shocking conduct, when the 
dark wing of fate was suddenly over the 
cabin, obscuring all the light. 

The bimonthly stage was once more in 
town, and with it had come a harsh de- 
cree. The mighty express corporation 
had forwarded a quick decision in the 
case of Tom’s small pioneer. The two 
hundred dollars “ charges ” for her trans- 
portation as an express parcel must be 
paid without another day’s delay, or the 
child must be immediately taken away 
and delivered to the company’s agent, 
three hundred miles towards the east. 

Devoe heard the “sentence” like one 
in a trance. He had put off the thought 
of the whole affair till his full thirty days 
should be counted. He was dazed thus 
to find himself obliged to face the crisis 
prematurely. The driver now come was 
a man unknown to Tom or any of his 
friends. But, for that matter, friendship 
eould hardly have availed to alter the 
company’s attitude of relentlessness. 

“T’ll try to hustle the money,” said 
Devoe. “I couldn’t let the baby go. 
Why, man, she’d die. She couldn’t make 
a trip like that such weather as this, and 
her jest pickin’ up a little after bein’ 
pretty sick. I couldn’t leave her go.” 

As a matter of fact, he was suddenly 
sick throughout his entire system. It 
was one worry more than he could readily 
bear. His own little hoard contained ex- 
actly thirty-five dollars; and how many 
friends could he count on here in this 
poor little worked-out camp, where he 
and others were hanging on from sheer 
force of habit and hope? 

He thought of defiance, of thrusting a 
pistol in the driver’s face and bidding 
him run for his life. He thought of 
flight, with the child in his arms, across 
the hills to a western town. The huge 
barrier of mountains, now white with 
snow and chill with icy blasts, rose be- 
fore him, silent, forbidding. 

Of all the six worthy citizens who had 
taken an interest sufficient to cause them 
to visit the small pioneer, there were only 
four who could lend assistance in raising 
a fund to defray those appalling charges. 
Civilization Grigg, who builded with 
mud, had fifteen dollars in all the world. 
He gave the entire sum. Billy Partridge 
could spare but an even five. The pessi- 
mist, masking his feeling behind a growl, 
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eame along with eight silver dollars; and 
hie Dan White gave all he would have 
or a month, and it counted twenty-two. 
[he total amount in the fund was eighty- 
five dollars. It lacked just one hundred 
and fifteen dollars of being sufficient— 
and resources thoroughly exhausted. 

Tom, Dan, Partridge—even the pessi- 
mist—all the worried clan spent the re- 
mainder of the day attempting to bribe 
the driver to take their all and leave 
the child in camp. He was harder than 
iron, in a quiet, decent way of unanswer- 
able logic that left the group at the cabin 
baffled and hopeless. 

“Tl come here and git her in the 
morning,” he said, and the long, cold 
night descended on the camp. 

The morning came, and with it no so- 
lution. Out of a flawless sky the sun 
was shining on a world of mountains 
dazzling white in the snow. The wheels 
of the swiftly approaching stage made 
creaking notes as crisp as those of a 
violin. The men inside the cabin heard 
the sound with dread. 

Out in his shirt-sleeves went Devoe, 
his eyes dull red from sleeplessness. Be- 
side him stood his friends. 

“Shaw,” he said to the driver, “ the 
little gal’s inside the shack—and that’s 
where she ought to be left, or God Al- 
mighty’s made a big mistake. God Al- 
mighty, I say. He gave this little kid 
io me, as sure as He ever done anything 
good on earth. He knowed she didn’t 
have a decent friend in all this country, 
and He gave her to me te eare for. You 
couldn’t take her off, and maybe see her 
die; you ain’t got the heart for to do it. 
Here’s all the money we kin raise—it’s 
eighty-five dollars, and nearly. half the 
charges. Take that and ask the company 
if they can’t let off a little kid for less 
than the whole two hundred. If she 
hadn’t come by express, the stage fare 
wouldn’t ’a’ bin more than fifty dollars.” 

“Devoe,” replied the driver, “don’t 
talk this all over again. I hate to tell 
you no a thousand times. And I’ve got 
to make a start.” 


Tom looked weak and pale. His mind 
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refused to conjure up another word of 
argument. 

“ She’ll have to be wrapped real warm,” 
he said, and as one hard hit and no longer 
able to think or resist he turned towards 
the house. 

The pessimist growled at the driver in 
accents of biting sarcasm as vain as they 
were unique. 

When Tom came out of the house, 
with the child on his arm, she was lov- 
ingly patting his cheek. 

“ Baby —do — yove — ole — Tom,” 
said, in her honest little coo. 

The man’s knees nearly gave way be- 
neath him. 

“T can’t let her go—I can’t give her 
up,” he said to them all. “ Boys—I’m 
goin’ to pay my fare and go along. I'll 
work for her hard—I’ll work off the 
charges—I’ll git her all for my own—and 
some day maybe we'll come back. IT’ll—” 

He paused, and the baby lifted her 
pretty little head to listen to something 
in the passing breath of frost. It came 
from the rear of the cabin, a brisk creak, 
creak on the snow. 

Then suddenly, running in breathless 
haste, from around the corner of the 
shack came Nancy Dunn, her hair brown- 
ly flying in the crystal air, her eyes ablaze 
with eagerness. 

“Tere,” she panted at the driver— 
“here’s your two hundred dollars—here 
it is! Take it—take it—you can’t—you 
can’t have—the baby!” 

For a moment there was 
silence. 

“ Well—now—how’s 
the startled driver. 


she 


absolute 


this?” inquired 
“Who are you?” 

“T’m Tom’s—I’m Mrs. Devoe,” she 
said. “I’m his wife—and I’ve just come 
home.” Her cheeks unfurled a rich and 
wholesome damask blush that made her 
positively handsome. She turned to Tom 
and took little Prairie in her arms. 


When he got his chance, big Dan 
White held the baby again on his knee. 
“Miss Scott,” he said, “this sunshine is 
gen’ral throughout the United States 
and Canady.” 

















HARBY, LINCOLNSHIRE, ._WHERE 


ELEANOR DIED 


Queen Eleanor’s Funeral March 


BY 


LL the chroniclers are agreed that 
A the boy-and-girl marriage of Ed- 
ward I. of England and Eleanor of 
Castile worked out into a love-match that 
had no break in it until, thirty-six years 
later, the younger of those young lovers 
died. When the break came, Edward 
wrote “in great anguish of mind” to the 
Abbot of Cluny that “God in his pleas- 
ure has called away our most serene con- 
sort Eleanor . . . whom, living, we cher- 
ished tenderly; whom, dead, we do not 
cease to love.” And to this day remain 
standing three of the twelve crosses with 
which that sorrowing lover marked the 
resting-places of his dead Queen’s bier, on 
her funeral march from Lincoln to West- 
minster, to witness—with the tomb that 
he raised for her in the Abbey—that that 
six-hundred-year-old love-story is true. 


“ 


Great reasons of state lay at the root 


THOMAS A. JANVIER 


of the wedding of the little Prince of 
England, only fifteen years old, and the 
little Princess of Castile. Eleanor was 
the daughter of King Ferdinand the 
Saint by his second wife, Joan of Pon- 
thieu; and a minor gain to England by 
the marriage was that Ponthieu, her 
heritage from her mother, fell in to the 
English crown. But the major gain to 
England—by which for a time the dread 
of Spanish invasion was allayed, and by 
which was stopped short the giving of 
Spanish aid to the rebellious Gascons— 
was the establishment of firmly friendly 
relations with Eleanor’s half-brother, Al- 
fonso X. of Castile: the greatest of all the 
kings—unless the Moor-conquering Ferdi- 
nand be excepted—who ever have ruled in 
Spain. In a way, El Sabio—the Wise 
One—as that King justly was called, is 
ruling in Spain still, and he also may be 
said to be ruling in our own State of 
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Louisiana: his famous code, Las Siete 
Partidas, being to this day the base of 
Spanish and of Louisiana law. 

In the year 1253 Henry IIL., Edward’s 
father, proposed the alliance to Alfonso; 
n the ensuing year the marriage treaty 
was signed; in the early summer of 1254 
dward sailed—accompanied by his moth- 
er, Eleanor of Provence, and by his 
unele, Boniface, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury—to join his father in Gascony; 
in August, still 
mother, he went on to Burgos, where 
they were received with great honor and 
where Edward was knighted by King Al- 
fonso; and in October the two little peo- 
ple were married at the monastery of 
Las Huelgas. 

The authoritative modern historians of 
Edward’s reign, I am glad to say, are at 
one with the much less authoritative 
chroniclers in holding that that wedding 
of state ended in a wedding of love. 
And they equally are at one, I add re- 
gretfully, in ignoring or in denying the 
{famous poison-sucking story—dwelt on 
delightedly by so many of the chroniclers 
as a proof of Queen Eleanor’s devotion to 
her husband—that the ingenious Weever 
(1631) sums with a glowing terseness in 
these words: “ Eleanor ... went with 
him into the Holy Land, in which voy- 
age her husband was stabbed with a 
poysoned dagger by a Sarazen, the ran- 
kled wound thereof was judged incurable 
by his Physitians, yet shee daily and 
nightly sucked out the ranke poison, and 
so by adventuring her owne, saved her 
lhusband’s life.” 

Much against my own inclination— 
which ever is toward believing in what 
ought to be true because it is appropriate 
—I must admit that the historians are 
right in treating this pretty story as a 
bit of pure romance. It was not applied 
to Eleanor and Edward—it had its start 
with a mythical royal couple long before 
their time—until the middle of the fif- 
teenth century: when it was told by the 
learned Sancius de Arevalo (d. 1470) in 
his “Compendiosa historia hispanica ” 
in illustration of the conjugal virtues of 
his countrywomen. From that source 
Camden took it bodily into his “ Bri- 
tannia” (1586) and so gave it the place 
in English legend that it ever since has 
held. The Venetian chronicler Sanuto, 


accompanied by his 
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who returned from the Holy Land only 
thirty years after the attempt to assas- 
sinate Edward was made, merely tells 
that the wound inflicted by the poisoned 
dagger was cured “with difficulty ”; and 
Walter de Hemingburgh (d. 1347), going 
more fully into the matter, gives what 
reasonably may be accepted as the un- 
romantic truth: That an English surgeon 
was bold enough and skilful enough—ad- 
vising first the King that at the cost of 
great pain he could be cured, and to this 
the King consenting—to cut away the 
mortified flesh from about the poisoned 
wound, and so to save Edward’s life. 

But Hemingburgh adds a pretty touch 
which proves—as well, I think, as it 
would be proved were the poison-sucking 
story true—the Queen’s great love for 
her husband. When the cruel surgeon- 
work was to begin, “they were faine,” 
he writes, “by strong hand to carry her 
out, least she should have tranced and 
swouned away, and so disturbe them; 
telling her in plaine tearmes, better she 
weep for a time, than all the king- 
dome of England for his losse.” And 
so, “weeping and wailing,” they led 
her forth. 


In their statements of what they were 
pleased to call facts—in general, as in 
this particular instance—the chroniclers 
had a wandering way with them. No 
one of them made an accurate record of 
all the matters connected with Queen 
Eleanor’s death; and, because of a too- 
easy disposition on the part of some 
quite respectable modern historians t 
follow their misleading lead, many of 
their errors still currently survive. Thus 
are preserved the fictions that in the 
year of the Queen’s death Edward was 
marching against the Scots; that the 
Queen, following after him, fell ill and 
died at Grantham; that the King, get- 
ting news of her illness while he was on 
the Seottish border, abandoned his war- 
ring and hastened back to her; but, for 
all his haste, was not in time to be with 
her when she died. 

All of these capital errors, along with 
others of less importance, are found in 
various reputable histories written within 
the past half-century: and this in spite 
of the fact that the Rev. Joseph Hunter 
more than sixty years ago cleared up 
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the whole matter—by a minutely care- 
ful collation of the several chroniclers 
with each other, and with the state 
records—and embodied the result of his 
researches in a paper, “On the Death 
of Eleanor of Castile, Consort of Edward 
the First, and the Honours paid to her 
Memory,” that he read before the Society 
of Antiquaries in the year 1841. 

On that closely analytic monograph 
my own little essay mainly rests. To the 
essential facts contained in it I have add- 
ed some apposite bits picked up in my 
browsings among the old chroniclers: 
whose delightful turns of phrase (as 
delightful as their twistings of truth are 
exasperating) give to all that they tell 
of their own knowledge a vivid zest. And 
I farther have added the results of my 
own observations: made in the course of 
a lovingly-undertaken pilgrimage from 
Harby, where Queen Eleanor died, down 
the line of the crosses raised to her 
memory by her lover-husband, to the 
Abbey church at Westminster where she 
lies entombed. 


During the vear 1290, so far from ma- 
king a campaign against the Scots, Ed- 
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ward was not at any time 
nearer to the Scottish 
border than the Peak of 
Derbyshire. This fact 
is established by the com- 
plete Itinerary of his 
reign (compiled, for the 
use of the Record Com- 
mission, from the ac- 
counts of the royal house- 
hold and from the testing 
clauses of royal writs), 
that traces the King’s 
movements with preci- 
sion; and that also, 
though with less preci- 
sion, traces the move- 
ments of the Queen. 
Edward spent the great- 
er part of the month of 
August in Northampton- 
shire; and late in that 
month—when a messen- 
ger was paid for carrying 
a joint letter from the 
King and Queen to the 
Earl of Gloucester 
Eleanor certainly was 
with him. The next entry relating to the 
Queen in the household accounts is under 
date of October 18th,—when a payment 
of thirteen shillings and sixpence was 
made to Henry de Montepessulano, in 
Lincoln, for syrups and other medicines 
bought for her use. In that interval 
she was taken to Hardeby, now known 
as Harby; and as writs were tested 
by the King at Hardeby on the 11th 
of September, .it is probable that she 
was taken thither on that or the preced- 
ing day. 

It is reasonable to suppose that she was 
carried to that quiet place to ease her 
from the noise and the bustle of the 
court. Assuredly, she found there a quiet 
that edged upon desolation. The Harde- 
by of those days was a hamlet of a few 
houses grouped about a squat little 
spireless church and the manor-house in 
which the Queen lay: all standing on the 
verge of a great tract of lonely moorland, 
half marsh, bordering upon the Lincoln- 
shire fens. That marsh-country was the 
last to which the sick Queen should have 
been taken; but small heed was given to 
such matters in those times—and the 
place had the merit of being within easy 
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riding distance of Clipston, whither the 
King was to come a little later; and 
within seven miles from Lincoln, whence 
medicines and other things needful for 
her use could be brought. 

The Harby of to-day is a trimly-ordered 
village of warm red brick houses, and the 
marshy moor has well-drained 
farm-land. The squat little old church— 
that had in it for more than two centuries 
an Eleanor chantry—is gone, and in its 
place is a seemly new church; niched in 
the front of which—to the great credit of 
those who placed it there—is a new-made 
statue of the Queen. The manor-house is 
According to the tradition of 
the village, it stood on the site of the 
rectory; and this tradition is 
borne out by the fact that the rectory 
site once was enclosed by a moat of which 
some portions still remain. The 
nants of the moat, and the 


become 


gone too, 


present 


rem- 
Queen’s 


statue, are the only links now existing 
between Harby’s modest present and the 


one heroic moment of its far spent past. 

When Eleanor was taken thither the 
manor was in the Westons; and a con- 
nection between that family and the 
Queen is found in the fact that one of 
her personal attendants was a Sir John 
Weston: who is named in the household 
accounts as the bearer of a gift of one’ 
hundred shillings that she sent that sum- 
mer (from Northampton) to “ William le 
Brun, lying sick at Melehburn.” That 
was a characteristic benefaction. Her 
habit ever was to help those who were 
in trouble, and it won for her great 
love. Holinshed, almost following the 
words of Walsingham, wrote: “She was 
a godlie and modest Princess, full of 
pitie . readie to releeve everie man’s 
greefe that sustained wrong, and make 
them freends that were at discord, so far 
as in her laie.” 


When the Queen sent Sir John Weston 
with her bounty to the sick man at 
Melchburn, her own death sickness—that 
came upon her so softly that none of the 
chroniclers has recorded the beginning of 
it—must have had her in its first light 
hold. Her disease was a slow fever— 
“medice febris igniculo contrabascens,” 
Wykes writes—that gradually wasted her 
away. So long did her illness last that 
there was time for news of it to go to 
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Spain, and for a doctor to be sent to her 
from her own country: a physician from 
the court of Aragon to whom, the ac- 
counts note, she gave “a silver goblet ”— 
and who, possibly, was the “ Magister Leo- 
pardus, fisicus Reginz ” to whom she left 
a legacy of twenty marks. 

That the King went his own weys while 
the Queen was in this ailing state is not 
surprising. To have her “ poorly ” for so 
long a time no doubt got on his nerves. 
Taking it that way would be altogether 
manlike: only women have the sort of 
strength that holds out against such 
wearying long-continued strain. After 
that day in September when, as I believe, 
he left her at Hardeby, the Itinerary 
shows that for a while he went wander- 
ing about the country according to the 
queer kingly customs of his time: stop- 
ping here and there for a night or two at 
different or priories; spending 
three days in his own “ palace ” at Clips- 
ton; and for a fortnight going off on a 
hunting expedition in the Peak country 
of Derbyshire—where (as is shown by a 
charge in the wardrobe accounts) he 
broke sporting rules: by killing a deer in 
the water, and made gift of six shil- 
lings and eightpence to Robert-at-Hall 
of Wyrardeston for fetching his quarry 
to land. 

It would be unfair to blame him for 
taking the refreshment of that pleasant 
greenwood fortnight. No doubt news of 
the Queen constantly was brought to 
him; and that it was not bad news is 
proved by the fact that he continued his 
roving and did not go to her—as he did go 
when bad news came later on. And like 
enough she sent him cheering messages 
quaintly phrased in stilted language—of 
which the equivalents in our speech and 
time would be that he mustn’t bother 
about her, and that she was doing nicely 
in the care of the kind Westons, and that 
she was so glad that he was off hunting 
because he certainly would be the better 
for the change! In such circumstances, 
messages of such sort began to fly about 
the world long before the time of Queen 
Eleanor; and they are like to keep on 
flying about the world until the end of 
it—since unselfishness bids fair to re- 
main always the dominant quality in 
women’s hearts. 

But whether she did or did not so seek 


abbeys 
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to make her long illness less wearying to 
her husband, I am for sending sorrowing 
sympathy back across the centuries to 
that poor dying Queen: lying through the 
bleak gloom of the autumn days, and 
through the chill blackness of the autumn 
nights, in the lonely manor-house on the 
edge of the desolate moorland; hearing 
the little bird- 
notes, the soft rippling of the wind-swept 
heather—that made deeper the 
deep silence; growing each day a little 
weaker as the fever wasted her; in lin- 
gering dread 


only noises—far-away 


’ 
moors 


and toward the last, when 


the Spanish doctor came, knowing surely 


that things must be very wrong with 
her; and all the while longing and long- 
ing for the soothing restfulness and the 
tender comforting that would 
her could she but be held even for a single 
moment close 


come to 


in her husband’s arms, 

I do not think that I am going too far 
in my Clothes and customs 
change with the passing ages, but the 
human hearts within them remain much 
the same—and 
though they be queens. 


fancyings. 


women are women, even 


His hunting expedition 
Edward 


ended, King 


came to Clipston—a _ village, 
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seventeen miles westward of Hardeby, in 
the heart of Sherwood Forest—to meet 
the Parliament that he had summoned to 
assemble there; and, so far as the Itin- 
erary shows, he stayed on continuously at 
Clipston-—in his own “ palace,” of which 
a scanty remnant known now as “ King 
John’s palace” still may be seen—until 
the middle of November. Perhaps, now 
and then, he rode country to 
Hardeby of an afternoon; and got back to 
his kinging business so early the next 
morning that the Itinerary—based on his 
official aets—makes note of his ab- 
sence for his wife’s comforting. With all 
my heart I hope that he did—and it cer- 
tainly wes little to his credit if he did 
not —go upon those rides. 

About the 13th of November, seeming- 
lv, a eall to go to the Queen came to him: 
but evidently not an urgent call—be- 
eause he spent nearly a week in making 
the little journey that he could have made 
easily, on even a_ slow-going horse, in 
hours. As the testing of writs 
left Clipston on the 13th or 
14th; spent several days at Laxton; made 
another halt at Marnham; and did not 
come to Hardeby until the 19th or 20th. 
But from the 20th of November until 


across 


no 


three 
shows, he 
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the 28th—when the Queen died—writs 
were tested at Hardeby: and so we know 
certainly that through those last days 
of her life Eleanor had her husband 
near her, and that he was near her at 
the end. 

The date of the Queen’s death is given 
variously (as was to be expected of them) 
by the chroniclers. Matthew of West- 
minster and the Annalist of Dunstable 
wrote November 27th; Wykes (who told 
ihat she died at Grantham) and Stowe 
wrote November 28th; Holinshed wrote 
“St. Andrew’s even”; Walsingham and 
Trivet (quite impossibly) wrote Decem- 
ber 10th. The King’s letter (already 
cited) to the Abbot of Cluny tells that she 
died on the 4th of the calends of Decem- 
ber—i. e. November 28th—and that is the 
most authoritative record of them all. 
Two circumstances indicate that she died 
in the evening. First, her anniversary 
was celebrated on the Eve of the Feast 
of St. Andrew: which would include, if 
the ecclesiastical day be reckoned from 
evening to evening, the evening of No- 
vember 28th, and so would bring the date 


of the celebration into line with the date 


named by the King. Second, writs were 
tested at Hardeby on the 28th, as though 
the public business went on as usual 
through the morning of that day. Then 
follows a break of three days (November 
29—December 1) during which no writs 
were tested: showing that through that 
time the public business was at a stand. 

From these several facts flows the con- 
clusion that Queen Eleanor died on the 
28th of November, and that she died in 
the waning of the day. I wish that some 
astronomer would take the trouble to cal- 
culate how the tides were running in 
the Lincoln marshes on that six-hundred- 
years past afternoon: and so range her 
death with or against the English coast- 
wise belief that souls go out with the out- 
going tide. 

The Queen’s body was embalmed— 
probably in Linecoln—and laid “in a 
coffin filled with spices.” Her heart was 
reserved for burial in the church, built 
in great part by her bounty, of the Friars 
Predicant—the Black Friars—in London. 
What else was removed was buried in the 
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Angel Choir of Lincoln Minster, beneath 
an altar-tomb on which was her effigy in 
metal gilt. Both of these sepulchres 
have been violated. Black Friars was 
Edward VI. to Sir Thomas 
“Master of the King’s 
Revels ”; and by that outrageous person 
the church was pulled down. Somewhere 
in the dust of London is the dust of the 
Queen’s heart. The monument in Lin- 
coln Minster was destroyed in Round- 
head times. 

Happily, this last has 
again. In the year 1891 


granted by 
Cawarden, 


raised 


late Mr. 


been 
the 


Joseph Ruston, of truly blessed memory, 
caused it to be re-created—following the 
careful description of it placed on record 
by Bishop Sanderson, and exactly copy- 


ing the effigy on the tomb in Westminster 
Abbey—-and so gave back to the Angel 
Choir the memorial that the vandal Puri- 
tans destroyed. The tomb stands beneath 
the resplendent east window—too deeply 
in shadow for the delicately wrought 
statue to be seen satisfyingly—and above 
it, in that “ most beautiful presbytery in 
England,” the musician angels in the 
spandrels of the triforium, and the tiny 
Imp of Lineoln, again keep steadfastly 
their long-broken guard. 


From Lincoln on the morning of De- 
cember 4th (a date fixed by the fact 
that writs were tested at Lincoln on the 
3d, and at Casterton on the 4th) Queen 
Eleanor’s funeral procession started on its 
march southward to Westminster—in the 
dreariest season of the English year. 

They are days to die of, those bleak 
days of December in England. Faint 
light comes late. Thick darkness comes 
early. Cold rains out of the north fall 
Often there is sleet 
That I might come the closer 
to the spirit of my work, my own journey 
over that same course was made on foot 
at that same trist season; as close to the 
very days of the funeral as I could cut 
my time to fit the sailing of the Christ- 
mas ship that was to take me home. I 
had all that I wanted of evil weather— 
and as I put the sodden miles behind me. 
and felt the nip of the cold wind and the 
shiver of the cold rain and the gloom of 
the leaden sky, I had a keenly realizing 
sense of the wofulness of that dismal 
funeral march, 


with a sullen energy. 
or snow. 
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From Lincoln to London the distance 
is one hundred and thirty-two miles. The 
distance traversed by the funeral proces- 
sion—that wandered from the direct way 
in order that each night the Queen’s 
body might lie in a fitting resting-place— 
was more than one hundred and sixty 
miles. By the crosses which later were 
set up to mark the several halting-points, 
the general course followed is established ; 
and for more than half the distance it is 
possible to fix precisely the roads over 
which the procession came. From Lin- 
coln, by Grantham, to Stamford, it cer- 
tainly followed the Roman road known as 
Erming Street—of which the greater part, 
though little used, still exists. From 
Stony Stratford, through Dunstable, to 
Saint Albans, it equally certainly follow- 
ed the Roman road (earlier a British 
trackway) known as Watling Street— 
still a main highway, of which the 
southern end bustles into London as the 
Edgeware Road and stops in a clutter of 
omnibuses at the Marble Arch. The 
route from Stamford, through Gedding- 
ton and Northampton, to Stony Strat- 
ford, cannot be fixed. In that section of 
the march cross-country minor roads were 
followed; and the existence off from the 
direct route—as at Oundle and Welling- 
borough—of impertant religious houses 
at which the noon halt might be made, 
opens the possibility that the procession 
went roundabout rather than by the 
shortest way. 

For a long while I puzzled greatly 
over this geographical tangle—and ended 
by giving it up in despair. From Stam- 
ford to Stony Stratford—excepting a 
four-mile walk across soggy fields in a 
pouring rain from the railway station to 
Geddington, and thence to Kettering in 
a friendly cart—I made my pilgrimage 
most anachronistically by train. Be- 
tween Saint Albans and Waltham the 
march must have been mainly along 
forest tracks—nearly the whole of this 
region being thickly wooded then. Quite 
possibly, for a considerable part of the 
distance, the track was followed (a few 
miles of it still are extant to the east- 
ward of Potter's Bar) that marked the 
Hertfordshire - Middlesex county line. 
From Waltham to Westminster the route 
again is certain: Straight down the high- 
way on the western side of the Lea, 
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through Tottenham and Stoke Newing- 
ton and past Shoreditch, to West Cheap, 
in the heart of the City; and thence, the 
next day, to Cherring and Westminster 
along the Strand. 

Brief records survive of two of the 
halts made by the funeral company at 
great religious houses; so very brief that 
they serve to whet a curiosity that they 
are far from satisfying. In the Annals of 
Dunstable it is told that the Queen’s body 
rested for one night in the church of the 
famous Priory; and that there was given 
to the house two rich cloths of baudekyn 

a stuff woven of silk and gold—and 
foursecore pounds of wax and more; and 
that when the procession went onward the 
herse—the framework of wood, covered 
with black cloth, on which the coffin 
rested—was left standing, “in medio 
fori,” until the Chancellor and other 
dignitaries came later to Dunstable and 
marked the spot on which was to be 
erected the memorial cross. Walsing- 
ham records that when the procession 
approached Saint Albans the whole com- 
pany from the Abbey, “solemniter re- 
vestitus in capis,” went forth to meet it as 
far as the church of Saint Michael at 
the entrance to the town; and thence 
escorted the body to the Abbey church 
and placed it before the high altar: where 
it remained until the morning, while 
divine offices were celebrated and holy 
vigils were kept the whole night long. 

It is only a light sketch in outline 
that the chroniclers have left for us; but 
no great amount of imagination is re- 
quired to fill it in strongly with color 
and with sombre life. Some day, I hope, 
a great painter will make a picture of 
it all: The bier with its gold-embroidered 
pall of purple velvet; the sorrowful King 
riding alone behind it; in his wake the 
mounted nobles; the armed foot-soldiers, 
and the valets and servants in sad-colored 
liveries, closing the rear. With these, 
the gorgeously robed abbot or prior; his 
attendant ecclesiastics in their rich vest- 
ments; the lines of black-frocked monks; 
the cluster of wondering townsfolk; all 
grouped before the high-arched open 
doorway of a church—hazily alight with- 
in from the blaze of candles on the far- 
off altar—with the carved stonework of 
the facade rising in the background in a 
shadowy mass. The whole lighted—in 
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those short days the marches must have 
ended after nightfall—by the glare of 
great flaring torches: casting flickering 
gleams on the gold embroidery of the pall 
and of the churchmen’s vestments; set- 
ting aglint the sword-hilts of the nobles 
and the steel trappings of the men-at- 
arms; casting into sharp contrast the 
monks’ pale faces and the ruddy faces of 
the townsfolk and of the King’s at- 
tendants; and most strongly glowing on 
the sad set face of the desolate King. 


From Saint Albans—whence the fu- 
neral company went eastward to Wal- 
tham Abbey—the King rode on direct 
to town: as appears from the fact that 
writs were tested at Saint Albans and at 
London on the same day, December 13th; 
and from Walsingham’s statement that 
when the procession drew near to London 
the King rode forth to meet it. I can 
imagine that he got away thankfully— 
and all the more thankfully because of 
his love for his dead Queen. His heart 
must have been near to breaking as he 
went onward in the black winter weather 
through the nine days of that night- 
mare march. For the moment he would 
be almost cheerful—as he broke away 
from the gloom of it all, and from the 
foot-pace progress, and spurred on _ to- 
ward Barnet down the London road. 

The détour by Waltham seems to have 
been due to mixed considerations of re- 
ligious sentiment and of practical con- 
venience. In those days Waltham Abbey 
—built, before he came into and so quick- 
ly went out of his kingdom, by that 
Harold who was the last of the Saxon 
Kings—was nearly in the same rank with 
Westminster Abbey as a religious house; 
and was superior,to Westminster in that 
the miracle-workihg Waltham Holy Cross 
was there enshrined. Manifestly, it was 
fitting that the Queen’s body should lie 
for a night in that very holy place; and 
the King must have the more approved 
of her lying there because the Rood of 
Waltham had been especially venerated 
by his great namesake, Edward the Con- 
fessor, for whom avowedly he had a pe- 
culiar reverence. On the practical side 
there was equally good reason for ‘the 
halt. The dignity of the funeral pro- 
cession, and the convenience of the 
crowds which would assemble to witness 
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it, required that it should enter London 
by daylight. Coming from Waltham, 
fourteen miles, that would be possible. 
Coming from Saint Albans, twenty-two 
miles, it would not be possible—the dis- 
tance being too great to be covered in a 
short winter’s day. 

When the funeral train at last reached 
London—seemingly on December 14th— 
it was received with a majestic state. 
Walsingham tells that when the Queen’s 
bedy was come near to the city the King 
rode forth to meet it, and that riding 
with him were the great prelates and 
other dignified clergy and the whole of 


his nobility. Throngs of sorrowing 
townsfolk crowded the streets to do the 
dead Queen reverence, “ there never hav- 
ing been a royal consort of England who 
had so won the people’s love.” Properly 


moralizing, the chroniclers fitly contrast 
the sadness of this outpouring of the 
citizens in sorrow, to meet her dead body, 
with the joy of the glad greeting that 
they had given her, thirty-five years 
earlier, on her first entry into London 
as a bride. 

The fact that a memorial cross was set 
up in West Cheap—where Wood Street 
enters the Cheapside of to-day—proves 
that the halt that night was made in the 
heart of the city, and points to the proba- 
bility that the body lay in Saint Paul’s. 
The presumption is reasonable (the rec- 
ords are silent) that it was taken the 
next day to Westminster;* and that it 
rested before the high altar of the Abbey 
church until it was entombed. 

The burial in Westminster Abbey— 
and in the most reverenced spot in the 
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Abbey, the chapel of King Edward 
the Confessor-—took place on December 
17th. That much we know certainly: 
and we know very little more. The 
chroniclers — characteristically reticent 
where we most want them to be enlighten- 
ing—give few words to what must have 
been a solemnly splendid ceremony; and 
one of them, Thomas Wykes—character- 
istieally garrulous where discreetly he 
might have been reticent—dwells on the 
jarring fact that the Primate (being at 
points just then with the Abbot of West- 
minster) refused to enter the Abbey, and 
that the chief officiating ecclesiastical 
dignitary was the Bishop of Lincoln. 
Walsingham tells shortly that the rites 
were performed with great magnificence 

“eum summa omnium reverentia et 
honore ”—and ‘so leaves his readers to 
fill in from their own imaginations the 
details of the sombrely superb service that 
was held there in the majestic Abbey 
church, the King and his great nobles 
and his people all sorrowing together, in 
the gloom of that six-hundred-years-gone 
December day. 

But, at least, the chroniclers have told 
enough to make clear that Queen Elea- 
nor’s stately funeral march came fittingly 
to a stately end. 


King Edward was not content with 
having given to his dead Queen Eleanor 
funeral honors great beyond all prece- 
dent in English history. Out of his 
strong and tender love for her came his 
resolve to create religious foundations, 
and to erect substantial monuments, 
which should serve to advance her welfare 
in heaven and at the same time should 
keep alive on earth sweet memory of her 
in men’s hearts. 

An approximately complete record of 
this memorial work exists in the Ac- 
counts of the Commission—primarily ap- 
pointed to administer the Queen’s estate 
under her will—to which was confided its 
execution or its oversight. As they exist, 
some terms are lacking, the Accounts run 
from the Michaelmas Term of the year 
1291 to the Hilary term of the year 
1294, inclusive; and within that period 
an expenditure of £6237 2s. 10Vd. is ac- 
counted for. That is a prodigiously great 
sum for those times—it would be equally 
prodigious in its equivalent in these times 
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—and yet it certainly falls materially 
short of the total expenditure that the 
King ordered to be made. Love values 
are not convertible into money values: 
but this great outlay by the King to do 
honor to his wife’s memory does, in a 
way, measure the greatness of his love for 
her; and in still larger terms when we 
recall the fact that lack of money was 
among the most serious of the difficulties 
which beset him throughout his reign. 

Primarily, provision was made for the 
perpetual celebration on the anniversary 
of the Queen’s death—-in the Abbey 
church at Westminster, probably in the 
Black Friars church, and in chantries 
founded in the church at Hardeby and in 
the chapel at Elynton—of masses in her 
memory and for the repose of her soul. 
That provision was of obligation. Care 
for the welfare of souls gone out through 
death into immortality was a cardinal ne- 
cessity that could not be evaded in those 
times. The Accounts show that large sums 
were set aside for maintaining the memo- 
rial services. Dugdale, going into detail, 
tells of the great endowment—of lands and 
houses yielding a yearly revenue of more 
than two hundred pounds—that West- 
minster Abbey received from the King; 
and describes the very splendid services 
which, in consideration of that endow- 
ment, were to be celebrated there annu- 
ally in perpetuity. 

From his account it appears that on 
the eve of the anniversary the Abbot, the 
Prior, and the Convent, being duly in- 
vested, were to assemble in the choir; 
that one hundred wax candles, weighing 
twelve pounds each, were to be lighted 
about the Queen’s tomb; that all the 
bells, both great and small, were to be 
rung; and that the whole assemblage was 
to sing solemnly for her soul’s sake. On 
the anniversary proper, mass was to be 
celebrated at the high altar by the Abbot 
or the Prior—or by a more eminent prel- 
ate, could one be obtained—and each monk 
was to say a private mass... for her soul 
and for the souls of all the faithfully de- 
ceased; and on that day a penny dole was 


to be given to sevenseore poor people 
present at the services. It was farther 
provided that thirty of the wax candles 
were to remain about the tomb all the 
year round, to be lighted upon the great 
festivals of the Church and upon the 
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coming thither of persons of distinction; 
and, finally, that two wax tapers were to 
be kept burning upon the tomb, day and 
night, “ always.” 

Those Eleanor’s 
tomb did not but they 
did burn on continuously for close upon 
two hundred and fifty years. In the 
Pynson (1516) of Fabian we 
read: “In this xx yere [of Edward I.] 

vpon the euyn of Seynt Andrewe, 
on the day of dyed 
queene Elyanore the Kynges wyfe, and 
was burved at Westmynster, in the 
Chapell of Seynt Edwarde, at ye fete of 
Henry the thirde, where she hath ij wexe 


upon Queen 
burn “always”; 


tapers 


edition 


XXiX Novembre, 


tapers brennynge vpon her tombe, both 
daye and nyght, whiche so hath cétynned 
syne the day of her buryinge to this 
present daye.” From the next succeeding 
edition of Fabian (1542) mention of the 
burning tapers is omitted. In the in- 
terval, the great wind of the Reformation 
had quenched forever the faint flaming of 
those love-charged little fires. In that 
tempest wrecked all of the 
religious ceremonies instituted by King 
Edward in his Queen’s honor and for her 
soul’s comforting. When England 
came Protestant the services in the chan- 
tries and in the churches, which were to 
keep green her memory temporally and to 
safeguard her welfare eternally, were at 
an end. 


The 


same were 


be- 


Reformation, of 


course, was a 


political and a religious necessity; but 
there is room for lamenting that in the 
course of it so much had to go that in 
loving faith was meant to stand lastingly 


for faithful love. Very earnestly do I 
wish that Queen Eleanor’s two little 
tapers might have burned on through it; 
and might still be burning, there upon 
her tomb. Yet I must admit that I have 
scant right to urge this plea on the score 
of sentiment. In a neighboring king- 
dom, about the time that those little love- 
lights were extinguished, 
cestors—being of 


my own an- 
“the Religion ”—were 
helping vigorously to put out candles of 
the same sort; and had I been of their 
period I certainly should have taken a 
hand with them in that useful work that 
went so ill in France. 


Being a wise man—his right was as 
good as was Alfonso’s to the title of El 
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Sabio—Edward did not trust only to 
monuments based in human institutions 
to preserve his Eleanor’s memory. 
sciously or 


Con- 
unconsciously recognizing 
the fact that men’s hearts (though on 
occasion harder) are less steadfast than 
stone, he raised to her those other monu- 
ments which in part still endure: her 
tombs in Lincoln Minster, in the Black- 
church, and in Westminster Ab- 
bey; and the twelve crosses which marked 
the beginning, the ten halting-places, and 
the end of her funeral march. 

It is supposed, and reasonably, that the 
prototypes of the Eleanor crosses were the 
crosses set up twenty years earlier (1270) 
in honor of Saint Louis of France. The 
body of that King was carried from Paris 
to Saint-Denis on a bier borne on men’s 
shoulders; and each spot where the bier 
was set down, while the bearers rested, 
was marked later with a cross. Edward 
spent some time in Paris in the year 
1273, on his way homeward from Pales- 
tine, and certainly must have seen those 
then new memorials of his crusading 
comrade; and Eleanor probably saw 
them also—when she came with Edward 
to France to take possession of her coun- 
ty of Ponthieu, and while the great 
treaty-making was in progress—in the 
year 1279. Conceivably, that tender- 
hearted Queen said some tender words 
about the crosses which lingered in her 
husband’s memory; and were recalled 
when the occasion came to mark in a like 
manner her own funeral way. Assuredly 
—from whatever source it was drawn— 
Edward’s thought of the crosses was not 
an afterthought. As is told generally by 
the chroniclers, and specifically by the 
Annalist of Dunstable, the sites for 
them at the several halting-places were 
set before, or very shortly after, the pro- 
cession had gone on. 

Essentially, the crosses were embodi- 
ments of religious sentiment directed by 
human love. They were to serve as me- 
morials of the Queen; but their higher 
purpose was to win the prayers of faithful 
wayfarers for the welfare of her soul. 
“Orate pro anima” was carved on every 
one of them; and they were made com- 
mandingly beautiful, and were set in con- 
spicuous places—usually at an important 
cross-way—to the end that many should 
heed, and should answer to, that call. 


friars 
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of Dunstable 
when the site for the had been 
marked out, by the Chancellor, the 
eround was sprinkled with holy water by 
the Prior: a beginning which implies a 
formal consecration when the structure 
was complete. Like ceremonies undoubt- 
edly were observed in the case of all the 
They therefore were, in the 
strictest sense, religious edifices—them- 
consecrated, and standing upon 
ground—set up to win 
prayers for the safe rest in heaven of the 
Queen’s soul. And that, precisely, was 
the reason why the Puritans cast them 
down. It was because they represented 
“a papistical superstition ”—not because 
they were monuments to a Queen with 
the Puritans could find 
three-fourths of them 
The marvel is that 
them were suffered to survive. 
that sometimes, even at the foot 
of one of the three remaining crosses a 
prayer is said for the soul of that good 
Princess by those who hold to the faith in 
which she lived and died. 

The records vary a little as to the num- 
ber of the crosses and the places where 
they were set up. Stowe omits Lincoln, 
Stamford, and Geddington. Camden 
omits Woburn and West Cheap. The Ac- 
counts (incomplete) Grantham, 
Stamford, and Geddington. On _ the 
other hand, none of these names a site 
on which a cross either has not tradi- 
tionally stood or does not actually stand. 
Piecing the various authorities together, 
we get this list: Lincoln, Grantham, 
Stamford, Geddington (existing), North- 
ampton (existing), Stony Stratford, Wo- 
burn, Dunstable, Saint Albans, Waltham 
(existing), West Cheap, Charing (re- 
built)—twelve in all. 

From the Accounts we know that the 
architects employed were Richard de 
Stowe, who built the cross at Lincoln; 
John de Bello, also called de Battle and 
de Battaile, who built the crosses at 
Northampton, Stony Stratford, Woburn, 
Dunstable, and Saint Albans; Dymenge 
de Legeri, also called Nicholas Dymenge 
de Reyns, who built the cross at Wal- 
tham; Michael de Canterbury, who built 
the cross at West Cheap; Richard de 
Crundale, who began, and Roger de Crun- 
dale, who finished, the cross at Cherring. 


The Annals record that 


cross 


crosses. 


selves 
consecrated 


whom even 
fault—that 
destroyed. 


no 
were 
any of 
I hope 


now, 


omit 
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It is inferable that the crosses at Grant- 
ham, Stamford, and Geddington, not in- 
cluded in the incomplete Accounts, were 
designed by one or another of these men. 
Two general conditions obviously were 
imposed upon the architects: that on all 
the crosses, set in canopied niches, should 
stand statues of the Queen; and that on 
alk of them the of decoration 
showld include her armorial bearings- 
the arms of Castile and Leon, borne 
quarterly on one shield, of Ponthieu, and 
of England. Beyond those limitations 
they seem to have been left free to make 
and to work out their designs in their 
own way. As we know certainly from 
the crosses which survive, that way was 
a very beautiful way: so beautiful that 
it still stands as a model for all work of a 
like nature—because it 


scheme 


never has been 
In each case the scheme of 
treatment was modified—if we may judge 
by the remaining crosses—by the site. 


surpassed. 


The Northampton cross, set where two 
roads intersect at right angles, is octag- 
onal; the Waltham cross, set where three 
roads meet, is hexagonal; the Geddington 
cross, also set where three roads meet, is 
triangular; and each of these Mr. 
Pennell’s beautiful drawings show—is a 
realization of ideal excellence. To the 
Geddington cross—the most elegantly 
graceful of the three, and also the best 
preserved in that it has been least re- 
stored—no drawing can do full justice. 
It of three stories, standing on a 
calvary of eight steps. 


as 


is 
The lower story is 
triangular, and each of its panelled sides 
swells out in an entrancingly delicate 
curve. The second story also is triangu- 
lar, but turned one-third around— 
bringing its points to the centres of the 
sides of the lower part. The third story 
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is a hexagon surmounted by a triangle 
ending in three pointed finials; above 
which, originally, was a correspondingly 


earved And the whole is of so 
subtle an exquisiteness that the full charm 
of it is felt only when that charm comes 
straight to the eye from the perfectly 
worked stone. 

The statues of the Queen set upon the 
several crosses seem all to have been the 
work of the same hands. The charges 
for them in the Accounts name as their 
makers William de Ireland and Alexan- 


der le Imaginator—who in one entry is 


cross. 
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styled Alexander de Abyngdon, a pretty 
plein proof that he was an Englishman. 
The price uniformly paid for them was five 


marks. Practically, those of them which 
survive are identical; and I believe them 
to be portraits. They represent a ma- 
ture woman, but not old, still beautiful 
in face and in form and in dignity of 
The those which best 
have withstood the withering of six cen- 
turies—has the gentle beauty, the sweet- 
ness of expression, which the chroniclers 
tell us were found in the face of Queen 
Eleanor; and with this is a certain look 
of naturalness, of reality, that—as it 
seems to me—only a portrait would have. 
Yet the face is not so far unlike the face 
of Torell’s statue on the tomb in West- 
minster Abbey as to preclude the possi- 
bility that the several sculptors worked in 
different ways from the same original. 


pose. face—of 
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The placing of the crosses seems to 
have been governed by a desire to set 
them—always as near as might be to the 
church in which the body had lain— 
where they would be passed by the great- 
est number of wayfarers; and so where 
they would win the greatest number of 
prayers for the good of the Queen’s 
soul. The Northampton cross—nearly two 
miles from the town, close to where once 
was the great De la Pré Abbey—stands 
at the intersection of two important 
highways. The Geddington cross stands 
at the end of the little village— 
within a stone’s east of the church in 
which the body rested, and near to where 
was the King’s “palace” wherein the 
funeral company was lodged—close to the 
old bridge (cirea 1250) across the tiny 
Ise; which bridge assured a flow of 
travellers along the three roads meeting 
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there. Moreover, from beneath the cross 
vells up a living spring whence’ was 
irawn, and whence is drawn to-day, the 
water-supply of the village; and I am per- 
suaded that it was no accident which 
placed this cross where every day, and 
many times every day, the villagers would 
come to the foot of it—and. could be 
counted upon in that old faithful time 
to answer to its eall for prayers. The 
Waltham cress—a mile west of the Ab- 
bey—stands on what was in the time of 
Edward I., and what is in the time of 
Edward VIL., one of the main-travelled 
roads of England. Close beside it is a 
monument of another sort but of the 
same period: the ancient Four Swans 
Inn, that sheltered—as its landlord tells 
with a justifiable pride—a part of the 
funeral company on that December night 
of long ago. 

Only two.-of the crosses which have 
been cast down—whereof one has been 
raised again—need be mentioned here. 
The West Cheap eross stood in what was, 
and is, the very heart of London. It was 
rebuilt at least twice, besides suffering a 


series of direful mutilations and more 
direful “restorations”; and finally was 


destroyed May 2, 1643—on which day 
Evelyn noted in his diary that he had 
seen “the furious and zealous people de- 
molish that stately cross in Cheapside.” 
The cross at Cherring, the most magnifi- 
cent of all the crosses, stood—until it 
was thrown down by order of the Puritan 
Parliament in the year 1647—on another 
main-travelled way: the road from Lon- 
don to Westminster, at its point of inter- 
section with a road coming from the 
northwest—close to where the statue of 
Charles I. stands in what now is the 
southwestern corner of Trafalgar Square. 
Near to that site, forty years ago, the 
modern cross was erected: after designs, 
following the original, by Edward Mid- 
dleton Barry—a part of whose early 
school-life (the fact seems to me to be 
relevant) was passed at Walthamstow, 
and who therefore was familiar with at 
least one of the Eleanor crosses from the 
time that he was a little boy. Barry also 
was the architect (in succession to his 
father, Sir Charles Barry, who designed 
the Charing Cross railway station) of the 
Charing Cross hotel: and it is in front 
of that prosaic building, in the courtyard 
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of the railway station—of all places in 
the world!—that the new cross stands. 

Never was a monument more incon- 
gruously placed than is the Eleanor cross 
at the Charing of to-day. Close about 
its base, ever, is a clustering huddle of 
hansom cabs; all around it, ever, are the 
rush and bustle of one of the busiest rail- 
way stations in England; beside it, ever, 
is the steadfast roar of traffic on the 
Strand. And to my mind, precisely be- 
cause of these incongruous surroundings, 
it is the most impressive monument in 
all London: being, so stationed, at once a 
bond between the earlier and the later 
English .ages, and a _ characteristically 
English ‘note of sentiment in a place 
where sentiment would seem least likely 
to be found. Only in England—peopled 
by a race to some degree outwardly practi- 
cal, but intensely sentimental at core— 
could a railway-station yard be chosen 
as the site of that beautiful cross: which 
stands for a superseded national faith, 
and for a royal love that went out in 
death six hundred years ago. 


Queen Eleanor’s tombs, as her crosses, 
have suffered wreck. Only one of them— 
but that the chief one—still stands. With 
the razing of the Black Friars church 
her tomb, and her heart with it, went 
back to the unconsecrate dust from which 
they came. In Lincoln Minster a monu- 
ment to her memory has been set up again 
in the Angel Choir; but it is empty, and 
is but a beautiful reproduction of the 
beautiful original that was cast down 
in the Commonwealth times. Very hap- 
pily, the one tomb which has escaped the 
hammers of destruction, that in the Con- 
fessor’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey, is 
the one most precious: wherein still rest 
intact the ashes of the body of that 
gentle Queen. 

When Eleanor died, the Confessor’s 
Chapel—built by her husband’s father, 
Henry IIJ.—still was new. Save for 
Henry’s tomb, at the foot of which she 
was laid, all of the intercolumnar spaces 
—now filled with so august a company— 
were empty. The monument raised to 
her, an altar-tomb built of Purbeck mar- 
ble, shows a breaking away from Italian 
traditions. It is distinctly English and 
Gothic in design. On its inner, Chapel 
side, is a panelling bearing the arms o! 
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RECUMBENT FIGURE ON THE TOMB OF 


Castile 
land. 


and Leon, Ponthieu, and Eng- 
Its outer, Ambulatory, side is most 
delicately wrought stonework surmount- 
ed by a finely-worked iron grille. Upon 
the recumbent 
female 


tomb rests a_ life-size 


figure, in metal that origi- 
nally was coated heavily with gold. 
all is a plain perpendicular canopy: that 
replaces rich canopy 
(probably destroyed when the chantry of 
Henry V. erected) designed by 
Thomas de Hokynton and decorated by 
Walter of Durham (some traces of whose 
work survive on the Ambulatory side of 
the monument), the most skilful painter 
of his time. 


cast 
Over 
the original very 


was 


The Accounts give the names of the 
master workmen who together built the 


tomb, and record most of the payments 


The beautiful marble-work was 
done by the same Richard de Crundale 
who began the building of the cross at 
There entry of ten 
pounds paid to him “on account.” The 
grille was made by Thomas de Leighton, 
received pounds for it. 
The “metal for the Queen’s image” was 
bought of William Sprott and John de 
Ware, who were paid at different times 


Lo them. 
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fifty pounds and fifty marks. For the 
gilding of the statue, 476 Flemish 
florins were bought at two shillings and 
sixpence apiece; and 68 florins more were 
bought later. What “ Master William 
Torell, goldsmith and citizen of London ” 
was paid for the statue is not clear. He 
was making at the same time the statue 
of Henry III., and the two accounts are 
confused. There is a record of one pay- 
ment to him of fifty pounds, and of two 
others which aggregate ninety marks. 
Torell probably was the designer of the 
monument as a whole; and by him, cer- 
tainly, “the Queen’s image” 
elled and cast. 


was mod- 
The figure is clad in a 
close vest, over which is an open robe. 
Loosely ciasping the strings of this robe, 
the left hand rests upon the breast. The 
right hand is so placed as to hold, and 
probably did hold, a seceptre—that rested 
in the groove that may be seen between 
the forefinger and the thumb—but the 
only remaining insignia of royalty is the 
cirelet, ornamented with trefoils, about 
the head. Around the verge of the metal 
base on which the figure rests (partly 
hidden by the later-built Henry V. chan- 
try) in lettering of a singular grace, is 














AT THE SIGN 
; Norman-French inscription : “Ici gist 
anor jadis Reyne de Engletere femme 

Rey Edeward, Fiz le Rey Henri e fylle 

Rey de Espagne e Contasse de Puntiff 

| alme de li Dieu pur sa pité eyt merci. 
\men.” (“Here lies Eleanor, some- 

me Queen of England, wife to King 
i dward, son of King Henry, daughter of 
ie King of Spain, and Countess of Pon- 
thieu, on whose soul God in his pity have 
1erey. Amen.”’) 

Words would give a very faint concep- 
tion of the beauty of this monument, and 

still fainter conception of the exceeding 
heauty of the figure that is its chief part. 
Fortunately, any attempt on my part at 
description in words is unnecessary. In 
Mr. Pennell’s wholly perfect drawings is 
reproduced not merely the material sub- 
stance of Torell’s work, but its very soul. 
The drawing of the statue—I write this 
very considerately—is the most beauti- 
ful and the most satisfying drawing of 
that serenely noble figure that ever has 
been made. 

With some show of reason, because of 
the youthfulness of the face, the conjec- 
ture has beer advanced that the statue 
is an ideal figure of a queen rather than a 
portrait of Queen Eleanor. The matter 
is not one that admits of argument; nor, 
if it did, have I any desire to argue it. 
Yet I do, with submission, cherish the 
happy fancy that in this sweet and gentle 
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At the Sign of the Spade 
BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


and on, in sun and shade, 


THE SPADE. 853 
and beautiful face—as in the beautiful 
fuces of the statues by William de Ire- 
land and the Imaginator on the crosses- 
something akin to a portrait of that 
gentle and sweet and beautiful Queen has 
been preserved. Assuredly, the expres- 
sion that all of those sculptors have given 
to Eleanor’s face—a blending of grace 
and dignity and modesty and Joving-kind- 
ness and piety—is in keeping with the 
character given to the Queen herself by 
Walsingham: “ Fuerat nempe mulier pia, 
modesta, misericors, Anglicorum ama- 
trix omnium.” 


Almost five hundred and fifty years 
went by in England before those words 
of Walsingham’s again could be applied, 
wholly without reservation, to an English 
Queen. And more than six full centuries 
went by before another Queen of Eng- 
land, dying, was so greatly honored be- 
cause she was so greatly loved. 

Not until that later Queen, being dead, 
came—as a sea-queen should come—on 
her royal yacht down through the lines 
of her battle-ships, to the booming of their 
minute-guns; and so passed onward—as 





the queen of a fighting race should pass 

drawn on a gun-carriage through the si- 
lent sorrowing millions lining the streets 
of her capital city, has there been given 
to a Queen of England so royal a funeral 
as Edward gave to his dead Eleanor. 


Footing over flat and grade, 


King and 


beggar, foe and friend, 


Come, at last, to the journey’s end; 
Stop man and maid 


At the Sign of the Spade. 


Sage er zany, s'ave or blade, 


Drab or lady, the réle is played; 
Over grass and under sun 

Past one hostel trudges none: 
Stop man and maid 
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At the Sign of the Spade. 
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Musicians of the Word 


BY BEATRIX 


not rich in the service of Eu- 

terpe, when first I saw Stanwix Lu- 
cien,—and saw him, too, under the most 
flattering circumstances. 


1. ’ 
alas. 


| WAS an old man, grown gray and, 


For he came to 
me one day in my garden of content- 
ment with all the simple solemnity of a 
religious pilgrim at a shrine. 
—hard as it he was 
disappointed in me, ordinary mortal that 
I was, sitting on a green-painted bench 
among my tangled courts of color, clad 
most every-day garb imaginable, 
with a large black felt hat. It 
that 
injustice 


I am afraid 
is to confess—that 


in the 
topped 
may be I do his sense of humor an 
when I suggest that he had 
expected to find a heroic figure dressed 
in a toga and chaplet and embowered in 
an Alma-Tadema setting, but I remem- 
ber distinctly the crestfallen droop of 
his face when he, at a distance, came to 
the obvious conelusion that I was the 
poet and not the gardener. I take con- 
siderable pleasure in recalling, however, 
that I regained my pedestal before we 
had sat together very long,—discussing 
many things, but especially perhaps his 
poetry. I use the word advisedly. 

He had brought me, under cover of a 


letter from a _ beloved friend, a_ little 


packet of papers, which was produced 
with tremulous humility. 
was not the first neophyte who had ap- 


Of course he 


proached 
and one 


me for criticism and advice, 
would have said that an old man 
whose vanity has learned the world-lesson 
would not have been too much carried 
by the self-seeking homage of 
But there was something in his 
speechlessness at intervals unlike 
tribute I had ever before received, 
there was that about his talking 
that marked him as a man from whom 
such attention was worth my kindling. 
When, on my requesting it, he quite 
naturally and without self-conscious pref- 
ace read me two or three of the short- 
er poems, I knew at once! It was real- 


away 
another. 
very 
the 
and 


DEMAREST 


LLOYD 
ly poetry. Famous for criticism as wi 
as for creation—I the fact 
out man nearing thy 
end of his work may be permitted,—| 
heard the unmistakable ringing of th: 
gold within the lines. I felt, moreover. 
the thrill that only the discovery of suc! 
gold can give to me. My hand trembled 
a little as I held it toward him for th 
page itself. 

I read the stanzas myself then, and 
found that they were even better without 
his too modest rendering. He gave me 
another, at my silent appeal, and then 
another and so another. I was thinking 
of nothing then but of what I read, but, 
as I look back upon it now, the scen 
seems a pretty the old-fashioned 
riotously tinted garden, the benignant 
sunlight, the simple little house quite 
near our bench with its added load of 
blossoms, and the old and the young mu- 
sicians of the word side by side, one 
anxious, earnest, waiting, the other re- 
laxed, satisfied, and withal more moved 
by the writing than he could understand. 

I don’t suppose I realized then quite 
how anxious he was. I don’t think the 
idea ever entered my mind that any one 
who had read the poems could have the 
slightest doubt of their quality, but I had 
not of course in that taken into account 
the person who had written them. Cer- 
tainly if I had realized his suspense | 
should not have kept him waiting until 
I had read so many of them, for it took 
me a considerable time, reading them 
earefully. It was when I finished the 
last one I was then to read and put out 
my hand for another that I was recalled 
by having it withheld. Looking up, | 
met his broad gray eyes fixed upon me 
with a kind of torment in their depths. 

“Can you tell me—a littlhe—what you 
think—just from those?’ he asked me. 

I leoked away from him with a sigh 
of repletion, my hands mechanically 
pushing the little stack of paper into a 


State 
affectation, as a 


with 


one: 
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are a poet,” said 
in the verdict. 


uniform block. “ You 
1. embracing all things 

“ You—you think—” 

“It is good,” I affirmed, turning my 
eyes to the leaves of the Tree of Life that 
he had placed in my hands, “It is ex- 
ceptionally, amazingly good. Didn’t you 
cknow it? Didn’t you know it was—well, 
the real thing?” 

“Tlow could I?’ he fairly stammered 
at me. “You really like them? You 
really believe in me?” 

“T do,” said I, taking up one of the 
pages. “I wish I didn’t so clearly see 
that they are quite as good as anything 
I have ever done myself,—even with my 
matured technique.” 

He merely gasped. 

“T mean it, Lucien,” I said. “ When 
you are as old as I you will be so 
much the greater that you will look back 
upon your pilgrimage to the shrine of a 
lesser god—” 

“Stop, stop!” he cried, springing up. 
He stood above me, looking down, his 
whole face working with his 
“T can’t bear it; indeed I can’t. 
overwhelming; you are 
much! I can’t bear it.” 

He went to the wall of 
leaned upon it with his back to me. I 
sat for a while looking at the straight 
young — ridiculously young — body, the 
weight of its goodly head upon clasped 
hands, presumably staring out across the 
world he was to conquer. Then I picked 
up some of the unread pages, and went 
on with my feast. I was roused after 
some time from my absorption by his 
speaking to me. He had come back, mas- 
ter of himself again, and*he resumed his 
place beside me. 

“You will forgive me for that brusque- 
ness,” he said. “I can’t apologize for the 
emotion; you can see for yourself! I 
don’t want you to think I believe you 
when you say they are as good as yours, 
or anything of the kind, but that you 
think I have any spark of the fire in me, 
that you should praise what I have done, 
that you should encourage me, why, it’s 
like—like nothing else in all the world.” 
He looked down at his familiar manu- 
seript, which I still held, as if it had be- 
come something strange and rare. “I 
can’t believe it. I’ve always dreamed of 
coming to you—you don’t mind my talk- 


emotion. 
It’s too 
giving me too 


the garden, and 
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-- 
Soo 


ing about it’—and of just seeing you, 
hearing you talk, and going away with a 
proud recollection for the telling to my 
grandchildren. Then I added, timidly, 
the idea of having you read one of my 
verses, and of your saying that it showed 
earnest effort, or something like that. 
And so gradually the dream has gone on, 
becoming more selfish and more elabo- 
rate, until I actually thought of you as 
encouraging me to try again—to peg 
away, you know. But you found me so 
unprepared for anything remotely 
proaching the faintest word of your 
praise, that it quite took the man out of 
me. I can’t even now adjust myself to 
what you say.” 

I led him from the blinding * 
glare of his new glorious knowledge of 
himself by asking homespun questions 
about him—where he lived, what he did, 
what he had done, what he was going to 
do. He was an American, he needlessly 
told me, born in New York and educated 
at Yale—I think it was Yale. He had 
come over to London to see me,—by all 
the gods! And finding it much cheaper 
to live there than in his birthplace, had 
decided to remain, provided he could 
find some means of livelihood. After all, 
he was just at the beginning—he had for 
a few years been tutoring a son of 
Gordon Wells, the millionaire portrait- 
painter,—and why couldn’t he begin as 
well in one place as another? I gathered 
gently that his means were hardly to be 
considered. ile undoubtedly had to bake 
his own bread and churn his own butter, 
but when that was done for the day, he 
said, he could have a few delicious hours 
in which to “ invite his soul.” 

It was all so practical, our further 
talk, that it rather swallowed his emo- 
tion, but 


ap- 


away 


I could seeyunderneath the 
commonplace of our*intercourse—for I 
strove deliberately to keep his feet upon 
the earth—the soul’s excitement boiling 
up in him and nearly choking his none 


He went away at last 
with a sudden horror-stricken look at his 
watch, though I was never more sincere 
than in urging him to remain. 

I earried about with me for many 
days the sense of exhilaration that his 
verse had given me,—much, I suppose, 
as a recluse of an astronomer would 
exult in the breaking of his loneliness 


too steady voice, 
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by the advent of a 
first magnitude. 


new star of the 
After 
struggle he had 
reportership one of the 
dailies, and would have been out before 
did not his duties eat up all the hours 
except when he lay, fagged, in bed. He 
managed, he told me, to keep at his own 


Shortly afterward he wrote me. 
a most discouraging 


secured a on 


work, fairly snatching moments, going to 
Olympus in an electric tram, and would 
have, he hoped, something worth show- 
ing me soon. 

When he did come, about three weeks 
later, I presented my idea to him. The 
verses ought to appear. Of course per- 
sonally I could not put myself in the 
position of urging them upen a_pub- 
lisher, nor would it be just to the verses. 
But I could give him a letter, a bare in- 
troduction, but one which 
him a prompt and serious 
quite appalled 
actually getting about 


would secure 
hearing. He 
by the idea of 
the thing, quite 
as much surprised as he had been to find 
himself in my. garden, but we talked 
it over reasonably, and it ended in my 
writing the letter. 

I should not say it ended, for it was 
The verses 
were accepted and modestly put forth in 
a brown volume much more substantial 
in bulk than the usual meagre first effort. 
The were well received. They 
were not of a nature to begin in a 
tempest and end in a teapot, but they did 
achieve a dignified quiet appreciation 
from those readers who stil! “had time 
for poetry.” 

I shall never forget how he looked as 
he came into my dining-room one eve- 
ning while I was at my solitary dinner, 
with the very first of the edition in his 
hands for me. I was proud of every page 
of the book. I was proud of the simple 
little dedication that stood in my name 
“by courteous permission.” I had had de- 
lights over my own first volume, but about 
this one I felt quite as keenly, though 
differently. He stayed only an instant, 
being then on his way, poor soul, to ask 
the Hon. Maude Alman for what specific 
reasons she intended to divorce her hus- 
band, and after he had gone with a 
groaning sigh, I sat myself down again 

enjoy my unique pleasure. 

I sat with the book before me for a 


seemed 


naturally a mere beginning. 


poems 
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long time, dreaming a very pretty dream 
about the lad. I saw him reaching the 
plain he might so naturally oceupy, a 
plain but seantly populated by a few 
radiant souls, and rejoiced quite humbly 
to think that a little of myself he would 
carry with him to the gods. For though 
I had never since the first day in the, 
garden referred to it in any way, seeing 
that it hurt him so, I did not disguise 
from myself the fact that here was a 
greater man than I, in proportion to his 
years, And that with all my hard work 
and recognition and success, when he was 
not as old as I he would have achieved 
vastly more. Perhaps if we had been 
more of an age I should have been jealous 
of his greater power; though I have seen 
that in the practice of this art of ours, 
more than in any of the others, there is 
less jealousy and more sincere interest 
in the achievements of fellow artists. 
Sut as it was, for whatever reason it 
might be, I cared as much for his success 
as for my own, for my heart had gone 
out to the lad and I cherished him. It 
might not indeed be my least claim upon 
the leniency of the hereafter that “ I had 
been friends with Lucien.” 

He came to see me at regrettably far 
intervals, for his work did grind him 
unquestionably, and his hours being in 
an unnatural relation to everything else 
in the machinery of life, it was very hard 
to arrange any communication with more 
rational beings. But usually when he 
came he had something to show me, and 
it was almost always very fine. He had 
the most extraordinary fearlessness with- 
out any affectation of idiosynerasy, the 
most refreshing colors and ease of line. 
The most remarkable thing about him, to 
my mind—for I had discovered it in 
every other beginner whose work I had 
been shown,—was that he never mimicked 
the peculiarities of other writers. He 
neither formed his style, as the grim 
phrase goes, upon a model, nor had he 
taken to imitations of the many, but had 
gone straight “into his own” as any 
crown prinee. I said to myself that if 
ever a man had been given a heartful of 
the divine fire, it was Lucien. I knew it 
then, and I know it now. 

When ten years had been added to my 
threeseore since that time, I had won 
during that decade laurels for my own 
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head, but my hair is too white now to 
wear the green leaves without a sad sug- 
that they have fallen upon 
unnatural winter, and I would rather 
have them girding the brows of 
young dear Lucien,—not quite so young 
He 


had so little time of his own in the days 


gestion an 


seen 
now, to be sure, but quite as dear. 


of toiling for a mere living that his out- 
put was very secant, though he had said, 
shortly after his going on the daily, that 
the verses boiled up in his mind so fever- 
ishly he sometimes had a fear he would 
write them out involuntarily instead of 
the “story ” he was expected to turn in. 
He promised himself that he would work 
the day of rest that came to him 
somewhere about the middle of the week, 
but he rarely found the strength of will 
to “look pen in the face,” as he 
whimsically confessed to me, after his 
abuse of it during the six days of his 
labor. He used to talk with me about his 
dream of having money enough to de- 
vote himself wholly to his neglected 
muse; and listening, I planned a hope of 
smoothing out his path of true love. I 
hesitated long over the proposition that I 
finally made him, not being quite sure 
in my own mind whether it was best that 
I should in this case do the natural thing; 
but when I did, he put it aside in a queer 
little constricted silence that showed me 
how impossible it was for him to accept 
it. And yet I ean think of nothing that 
would have made me happier than to 
have had him an inmate of my house, 
the son I had never known; to have 
thought that the little home whose walls 
had harbored many a winged thought 
should, when I darkened its no 
more, continue the abode of harmony. 
He could have been happy there, too, 
with time to sun his spirit as was its 
But there, in the 
way of it, stood his impossible pride and 
all that accumulation of the exaggerated 
importance of possession and division 
of property which the world has stumbled 
on for so long. 

Instead of this he was struggling 
along—in fact he had struggled along 
so far that our first day in the garden 
seemed very remote indeed—and was be- 
ing sent hither and yon to ask imperti- 
nent questions of folk irascible, com- 
plaisant, or reticent, and was learning 


on 


his 


doors 


God-designed purpose. 
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the true “ hash-it-up” style of the news- 
paper grind. Naturally enough, he went 
beyond this stage to one slightly more 
self-respecting after a while, but it was 
long, for his aptitude for journalistic 
work was not marked and did not win 
promotion easily. In reality he held his 
reportership only by an infallible faith- 
fulness, and not at all from any natural 
gifts in that insufferable field of activity. 

There were frequent blue Mondays for 
us in those ten years, when we realized 
how much of the precious sand was 
trickling away and how rapidly, and of 
course we had times of rejoicing when 
some stanzas of his would appear, well 
illumined and “ featured,” and when it 
would seem that he had his other life 
more masterfully in hand and could ar- 
range his time to include the work I 
wanted him, so passionately, to do. But 
the dark days predominated, not so much 
at the beginning naturally as towards the 
later years, and finally, when the tenth 
year was completed, I realized that in the 
past two he had done practically nothing. 

He had grown nervous and somewhat 
irritable, for even though I saw him 
usually at his best, I could see the traces 


and the promise of both. It made my 


heart sore to see this change coming 
over him, and to know that it had its 
source in the unnaturally cramped life 
he was living, and I was almost at the 
pomt of taking him bodily away for a 


His father 
had died suddenly of apoplexy at his 
office, and it was suggested that Lucien 
come over at once and settle up what 
business affairs might be in need of ar- 
rangement. By the terms of his father’s 
will he received sufficient property to 
yield him about four hundred pounds a 
year. He was quite smitten by his 
father’s death, although they had never 
been very near together at any time of 
their lives, and was rather in too bad a 
mental condition anyway to realize that 
his long - worked - for, long - prayed - for 
bread-money had come to him at last. 

T saw him only the once when he came 
to tell me before he sailed, and he said, 
in the quick jerky way that had become 
habitual to him against all nature, that 
he would write me often and come back 
soon. I was glad to have him go, know- 
ing how utterly he needed the let-up in 


rest, when the news came. 
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uncongenial work and the travel, and 
vlad more than all of the little income. 
My rejoicing quite overcame any sorrow 
I might have felt for the death of one 
near him, for I knew that while Lucien 
was loyally stricken at heart by his loss, 
still the father had not played a very 
part in his life, nor had been at 
any time very much in sympathy with 
the boy’s ambition and genius. That I 
should be lonely without him, even with- 
out the knowledge that he was 
somewhere about London, which was all 
I sometimes had had for weeks, was per- 
fectly certain, and yet on the whole I saw 
him depart with a cheerful heart. 

I dreamed many for him in 
those days, when I had seen him at last 
released from bondage. Surely I could 
make him now, and what 
verses would not be woven in the tangled 
blooming garden?’—both now and after 
I had “passed the Darkness 
through.” I had much time for dream- 
for though I had predicted that 
his absence would exceed his esti- 
mate of it, I had expected it to 
lengthen as it did. To be sure, my own 
work—I had a wish to die plying my 
art—kept me fairly oblivious to the de- 
march of the days; and then, too, after 
the first odd months of it had gone by, 
in that unbelievable way things have, it 
began to natural that he 


great 


mere 


dreams 


come to me 


door of 
ing, 


not 


seem quite 
should be gone. 

What brought me up with a practical 
jerk at the end of three years was the 
statement of a friend that he had 
seen Stanwix Lucien on Piccadilly the 
other day, and the subsequent question, 
didn’t I think he was looking badly? I 
wasted no time in nursing my injured 
friendship, but knowing that under no 
ordinary circumstances would he have 
treated me so shabbily, I wrote him a 
note to his old lodgings, asking him why 
he had not been in to see me. 

He came shortly after, and he was 
“looking badly.” I was in the garden, 
as on the first day, and when he entered 
my little domain I searecely knew him. 
It might possibly be attributed to my 
eyes having grown old along with me, 
but they were still vigorous enough to 
see that he approached me with an inex- 
plicable reluctance. The irritability and 
nervousness seemed to be quite wanting, 
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but they had been replaced by a weari- 
ness and an apathy that brought disquiet 
to my heart. He greeted me as a man 
new-risen from a sick-bed might greet his 
morning nurse, listlessly, and yet when 
he sank down beside me on the green- 
painted bench I could see a spot in his 
temple twitching with the effort he made 
to set his jaws in anything like repose. 

“T had to send for you!” I said, with 
as little reproach as I could not prevent 
slipping into my voice. 

He put out his hand upon my own as it 
lay on my knee, and I bore its pressure, 
for I saw it helped him. 
was shocked to see, 


There were, I 
actual tears in his 
eyes, and in a man’s shame I withdrew 
my short glance and looked at the hand 
that lay on mine. In Heaven’s 
what could be the matter? 

I resolved to be at least as natural as 
we can in the face of our centuries of 
misproduction: “ Something is troubling 
you, Lucien ?” 


hame, 


I could hear his breath drawn with a 
deep pressure as if he had held it hereto- 
fore. “Something is troubling me, Mas- 
ter,” he said, quite gently. The phrase 
sounded trivial, as if the man were suf- 
fering writers’ cramp or literary remorse, 
but when both he and I knew so well how 
great the something was and must be, it 
did as well as another. 

Then he took his hand away, put both 
desperately into his pockets, and ground 
his heels into the pretty gravel. “I must, 
of course, tell you. I have been looking 
forward to the day when I must tell you. 
t need not that I have walked the 
floor at night trying to hush the thought 
that I must tell you. But that doesn’t 
make it any easier now.” 

I didn’t press him to hurry on, 
much for my own sake as for his. I 
felt a numb chill creeping upon me, as 
if the day were colder than it was. In 
faith, the scene was not very much as it 
had been the day of our meeting; the 
myriad flowers of my garden had turned 
to dust, and the tangle of their bones was 
a dull brown; the ground was hard, show- 
ing spots of white, and the sun shone 
with an oblique indifferent ray. Before 
his coming the cold had been a crisp 
stimulus,— it became now a 
chilling disease. 

“T should be glad to tell you gently, to 


say 


marrow- 
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wrap my meaning in a blanket of words, 
ut I don’t know how.” 

“ Tell-me directly, then,” said I. “I 
will try to bear the plain speaking.” 

[here was then a pause—the kind of a 
nause that, in accumulating, merely adds 
its weight to the words that follow. 

“They have ground it out of me,” he 
said. 

I felt the earth give miserably beneath 
my feet. “Ground it out—”’ I echoed, 
mechanically. 

He did not answer me in words. With 
a hand that trembled quite as much—for, 
ah, such different causes—as it had on 
the first day that I saw him; he drew out 
from his pocket a few fluttering slips of 
paper. I had so often put forth my own 
old hand to receive these evidences of his 
communion with the stars that quite in- 
stinetively I reached for the packet. He 
leaned forward, his eyes grinding the 
landseape as I read. 

When I put the pages down he lifted 
his hand forbiddingly. “You know— 
you can’t deny that you know—they are 
quite too utterly beyond all hope.” 

T read them over again. I looked up. 
I looked back at them. I looked away. 

“How hard I have tried to find the 
fountain sealed, how I have haunted the 
place where it used to fling its sparkling 
fronds high into the sunlight, how I have 
panted on a clue to its unmarked hiding, 
how I have flung myself down disap- 
pointed in that wilderness and steeped in 
its chill misery for days and years,—I 
need not tell you. All trace of the spring 
is gone. I have given up the search.” 

“But,” I protested, “the fountain 
must be bubbling underneath.” 

He got to his feet and moved about 
with the impatience of a man in pain. 
“What you used to call it was a better 
word,” he said—“ fire. You can’t make 
any blunders in the finding that! There 
isn’t even any smoke about me now!” 
His short laugh was grim and hard to 
bear. “The spark has been ground out 
beneath the heel of my necessity, don’t 
you see? I am all black and cold and 
dead. I sold my brains for my daily 
pottage,—you see it. I knew it.” 

He reached for the poor papers that I 
held, and looked at them. 

“TI labored with my whole soul on 
these,” he said, wincing. “At least I 
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produced good proof for you that what 
I say is true.” 

He slowly tore the pages into tiny mor- 
sels and let them flutter scattering to the 
ground. Then he came nearer, hesitated, 
and sat down by me again. “I’m not all 
selfish in my suffering, Master. Good 
Heaven, do you suppose I would have 
walked the streets of London these six 
weeks unable to force myself to come to 
tell you this, just for a puny vanity? IL 
knew what it would mean to you. I have 
known every dream you have dreamed 
for me, of my carrying on your song- 
labor; I have heard every hope you 
uttered in your heart. And quite apart 
from the way it has tortured me—ah, 
Domine, I have lost my soul!—has been 
the agony of realizing what disappoint- 
ment it was going to be to you. Try to 
forgive me —can you?—for being a 
failure. The fire is dead in me, Master. 
My spirit is like a blackened and desert- 
ed hearth.’ 

He bent forward with arms upon his 
knees, his head hanging above the clasp- 
ing and unelasping hands. We sat so, 
I don’t know how long. A miserable 
numbness seemed to have sealed my lips. 
If he had risen in those moments and 
gone away through the little gate in the 
high wall, I know I should not have put 
out my hand to stay him. 

“Lucien,” said I, finally, “will you 
come to me now? As matters stand with 
you, you can do it without any tempo- 
rizing with that arch-pride of yours. You 
are simply in need of a little care, a lit- 
tle mental nursing, a little cultivation. 
Won’t you let me tend ou for a while?” 

He was silent, and I thought it best 
for the moment not to tax his voice. 

“ My treatment will be very simple and 
quite harmless, I assure you,” I went on, 
trying to lighten the gloom that clung 
to us. “In the first place, you shall not 
be allowed to set pencil to paper. In 
the second, you shall eat and walk and 
sit in the sun, and a little every day you 
may read. Very soon I shall find green 
shoots above the ground. There, Lucien, 
—will you not trust to my husbandry?” 

“To face a second failure?” 

“Give me time,” said I, with a confi- 
dence T was far from feeling. “I am no 
Hindu adept that I can produce a forest 
as you would a handkerchief. All I ask, 
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as the advertisements say, is a chance to 
convince you. Come, man, come! You 
aren’t going to make me believe a few 
years of hard work have crushed out your 
genius: it isn’t reasonable.” 

He leaned back, though without any 
erectness. “You read the verses,” he 
said. 

My hope was flimsy enough even to my 
own touch without the crushing demoli- 
tion of his blow. I was silenced. I was 
utterly miserable. 

“Dear Master,” said Lucien, quite 
gently, “I can’t talk about your goodness 
to me. I once dreamed of singing your 
praise so that every man should be com- 
pelled to stop and listen to the song and 
know of you. But that dream is over. I 
couldn’t stay here with you. It would be 
quite beyond my endurance. I feel every 
moment the withering anguish of a man 
at the grave of all that the world was 
to him. You suffer too. I can see it,—I 
can most poignantly feel it. No—I must 
go away. I shall ereep about the world 
looking for the thing I lost. It wakes 
m? strangely in the right sometimes, the 
feeling that I could almost find it, and 
even when that passes, the thought that 


sometime I might wake with the power 
of speech upon my mouth watches the 


dark with me. If ever—if ever—my 
God, the very words are a too cruel joy 
—if ever it should be so, I think [ could 
make you hear me call to you.” 

“Lucien,” said I, but he stopped me. 
He had quite suddenly risen to his feet 
with a sound that was like a sob. “I 
ean’t bear it any longer! I'll come 
back od he said. 

In my loneliness after he had gone, I 
gathered up the fragments of the papers 
he had torn. 

The world was curiously empty after 
this day. I had been solitary all my life, 
but now the very life was gone too. I 
never deceived myself, thank Heaven, 
with the thought that he would come 
back, and so at least was spared that 
gradual torture. But I found myself 
actually amazed at the return of spring, 
actually incredulous of the daffodils. I 
was too old for new seasons. 

The rest—there is so little more—is 
well known. Led by his morbid fancy, 
he had gone back to the Juggernaut that 
had so mercilessly maimed him, and had 
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accompanied one of the older men, a war 
correspondent, to the very scene of action. 
I heard of it and wondered, I would not 
believe him to be seeking death, no: 
could I believe he sought to forget h 
quest. I used to dream of hearing hi- 
call, as he had promised,—but that is the 
story of myself. 

When I did hear it, it had shaken the 
whole world of our race as well. Even 
the most stolid of us was moved to th: 
very bones by the tremendous power an 
the appalling setting of the thing. IT 
had been with the army for many weeks, 
witnessing the hardships and the unbe- 
lievable degradations, the enforced bru- 
tality and the businesslike inhumanit) 
He had seen the horror of burning home: 
of half-butchered cattle, of husbandless 
women standing homeless in the midst . 
their appealing children, had heard thei: 
silence and their curses, had heard th 
mingled mighty sobbing of a battle-field 
had smelled the smell of hell in the bloo: 
and dust and powder-smoke. He had suf- 
fered wounds and pain, hunger and thirst, 
fatigue and sickness. He had known the 
delirium of fever and the waste of delib- 
erate death. 

It was with the greatest battle of th: 
war raging about him that he died, with 
his face to a sky that had long ceased to 
be heaven. Beneath its same leaden rain, 
thousands were falling, dying, killing, 
and being killed. The roar and the 
scream of the frantic earth were about 
him, and the stench of murderous death 
that stalks unpunished for the argument 
of kings. 

And it was there, mere fraction of the 
immensity of death, that he clenched his 
numb hand upon his pencil, and sent out 
his promised cry to all the world, his 
never-to-be-forgotten “Protest,” those 
lines familiar to us all beginning: 


Blood of Abel, blood of Christ,—brother, 
god, was it for this— 


Never finished, that never should have 
been finished, they struck like a clarion 
across the mirrored turmoil of our hearts. 

Fulfilied was his allotted labor, and he 
needed no future days. And in a neg- 
lected garden the heart of an old man 
was content, for with his message and 
his life upon his lips, Lucien was one 
with the Immortals. 
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S conventionalized in the annual 
messages of Presidents to Con- 
gress, the American people are 
tinguished chiefly by their peaceful 
sposition and their freedom from ter- 
orial ambitions. Nevertheless, in spite 
these quiet propensities, it has fallen 

to their lot, since they forcibly achieved 
their independence, to have had four 
foreign wars, three general and one lim- 
ited, and the greatest civil war in his- 
vy, and to have acquired a territorial 
domain almost five times as great as the 
respectable endowment with which they 
began their national career. In reality, 
to the founders of the American republic 
the question of territorial expansion did 
not present itself as a matter of specula- 
tion, or even of choice. There was not 
a single European power having posses- 
sions in America that did not lay claim 
to more territory than it had effectively 
occupied, nor was there a single one 
whose claims were not contested by some 
other power; and these contests were in- 
terwoven with the monopolistic struggle 
then in progress for colonial commerce 
and navigation. The Spaniards and the 
Portuguese, the English and the French, 
the Swedes and the Dutch, contended 
with one another in Europe as well as 
in America for empire on the American 
continents. Their colonists knew no rule 
of life but that of conflict; and they re- 
garded the extension of their boundaries 
as a measure of self-defence rather than 
of aggression. We have seen that, by 
the treaty of alliance with France of 
1778, the remaining British possessions 
in North America, if they should be 
wrested from the mother country, were 
to he “confederated with or dependent 
upon” the United States; and in har- 
mony with this stipulation, provision was 


made in the Articles of Confederation 
(Art. XI.) for the full admission of 
Canada into the Union. No other colony 
was to be so admitted without the con- 
sent of nine States; and unless they con- 
sented, the colony, if seized, was to re- 
main in a “dependent” position. With 
the independence of the United States, a 
new force entered into the territorial 
contests in America, but it did not stay 
their course. On the north of the new 
republic lay the of Great 
Britain; on the west, the possessions of 
France; on the south, the possessions of 
Spain. With all these powers there 
were questions of boundary, while the 
colonial restrictions in commerce and 
in navigation were as so many withes 
fettering the limbs of the young giant. 

It was in order to obtain relief from 
such conditions that the United States 
acquired Louisiana. To the inhabitants 
of the West the Mississippi River was, 
as Madison once declared, the Hudson, 
the Delaware, the Potomac, and all the 
navigable rivers of the Atlantic States 
formed into one stream. During the 
dark hours of the American Revolution 
the Continental Congress seemed to be 
ready to yield to Spain, in return for 
her alliance, the exclusive right to navi- 
gate the Mississippi; but fortunately this 
was not done. After the reestablishment 
of peace, Spain continued to maintain 
her exclusive claims. But the opposition 
to them in the United States steadily 
grew stronger and louder; and at length, 
on October 27, 1795, encompassed by 
many perils in her foreign relations, 
Spain conceded to the United States the 
free navigation of the Mississippi, to- 
gether with the privilege of depositing 
merchandise at New Orleans and thence 
exporting it without payment of duty. 


possessions 
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The incalculable advantage of this ar- 
rangement was daily growing more mani- 
fest, when, early in 1801, rumors began 
to prevail that Spain had ceded both 
and the Floridas to France. 
As a neighbor, Spain, because of the 
internal weakness of her government and 
the unaggressiveness of her 
foreign policy, was not feared; but an 
apprehension had from the first been ex- 
hibited by the United States as to the 
possibility of being hemmed in by colonies 
of England and of France. If the rumored 
cession should prove to be true, the ar- 
rangement with Spain with regard to the 
Mississippi was threatened with extinc- 
tion. Jefferson was therefore hardly ex- 
travagant when he declared that the 
cession of Louisiana and the Floridas by 
Spain to France would completely re- 
all the political relations of the 
United States, and would render France, 
as the possessor of New Orleans, “our 
natural and habitual enemy.” 

The treaty of cession was, in fact, 
signed at San Ildefonso on October 1, 
1800; but it was not published, and even 
its existence was officially denied. It 
did not embrace the Floridas, but in- 
cluded the whole of the vast domain 
then known as Louisiana. The adminis- 
tration at Washington, though in the 
dark as to what had actually been done, 
felt the necessity of action. It desired, 
if possible, to prevent the transfer of 
the territory; or, if this could not be 
accomplished, to obtain from France the 
Floridas, if they were included in the 
cession, or at least West Florida, so as 
to give the United States a continuous 
stretch of territory on the eastern bank 
of the Mississippi. With these objects 
in view, Jefferson appointed Robert R. 
Livingston as minister to France. Liv- 


Louisiana 


consequent 


verse 


ingston set out on his mission early in 


October, 1801. On his arrival in Paris, 
he soon became convinced that the ces- 
sion of Louisiana, if not of the Floridas, 
had been concluded; and he hinted to 
Talleyrand, who was then Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, that Louisiana might be 
transferred to the United States in pay- 
ment of debts due by France to American 
citizens. Talleyrand replied, “ None but 
spendthrifts satisfy their debts by selling 
their lands,” and then, after a pause, 
blandly added, “ But it is not ours to 
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give.” 
this 


Livingston was not deceived }) 
evasion. On the contrary, he ey 
deavored to obtain, by appeal to the Fir: 
Consul himself, Napoleon, the cessio) 
not of the whole, but of a part, of Louis 
ana, or at any rate an assurance that t! 
transfer of the territory by Spain 
France would not be permitted to di 
turb the arrangement as to the use 
the Mississippi. On February 11, 180: 
Talleyrand informed Livingston that 
had been instructed by the First Cons 
to give the most positive assurance 
this subject; but it had barely been giv: 
when a report reached Washington tha 
the Spanish intendant at New Orlea 
had suspended the right of deposit. |: 
was soon learned that the suspensi: 
was not authorized by the Spanish go. 
ernment, but the act of the intendan: 
gave rise to energetic discussion in Co: 
gress. A resolution was adopted by t! 
House declaring that the stipulat 
rights of the United States in the Mis 
sissippi would be inviolably maintained, 
while a resolution was offered in th 
Senate to authorize the President to tak: 
forcible possession of such places as 
might be necessary to secure their ful! 
enjoyment. The state of public feeling 
was such that every branch of the gov- 
ernment felt obliged to take measures 
not only to preserve existing rights, but 
also, if possible, to enlarge and safeguard 
them. With this end in view, James 
Monroe was joined with Livingston in 
an extraordinary commission to treat 
with France, and with Charles Pinckney 
in a like commission to treat, if neces- 
sary, with Spain. The specific objects 
of the mission, as defined in the instruc- 
tions given by Madison, as Secretary of 
State, on March 2, 1803, were the cession 
to the United States of the island of 
New Orleans and the Floridas. 
Meanwhile Livingston had, if possible, 
redoubled his exertions. His favorite 
plan was to obtain from France the ces- 
sion of the island of New Orleans and 
all that part of Louisiana lying north- 
ward of the Arkansas River; and he also 
urged the cession of West Florida, if 
France had obtained it from Spain. On 
Monday, the 11th of April, he held with 
Talleyrand a memorable and startling 
interview. Livingston was expatiating 
upon the subject of New Orleans, when 
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lleyrand quietly inquired whether the 
ited States desired “the whole of 
visiana.” Livingston answered that 
ir wishes extended only to New Or- 
ns and the Floridas, though policy 
etated that France should also cede the 
intry the river Arkansas; but 
illeyrand observed that if they gave 
Orleans the rest would be of little 
ilue, and asked what the United States 

uld “give for the whole.” Livingston 
syogested the sum of 20,000,000 francs, 

vided the claims of American citizens 

Talleyrand declared the offer 
but disclaimed having spoken 

the matter by authority. In reality 
Napoleon had, on the preceding day, an- 

uneced to two of his ministers his final 
olution. The expedition to Santo Do- 
ngo had miserably failed; colonial en- 
rprises appeared to be no longer prac- 
cable; war with England was at hand; 
nd it seemed wiser to sell colonies than 
go down with them in disaster. In this 
predicament Napoleon decided to sell to 
he United States not only New Orleans, 
the whole of Louisiana, and only a 

w hours before the interview between 
Talleyrand and Livingston was held, had 
instructed Barbé-Marbois, his Minister 
of Finance, to negotiate the sale. 

Monroe arrived in Paris on the 12th 
of April. On the next day, Marbois 
informed Livingston that Napoleon had 
authorized him to that if the 
Americans would give 100,000,000 franes 
and pay their own claims, they might 
the whole country.” Noting 
Livingston’s surprise at the price, Mar- 
bois eventually suggested that the United 
States should pay to France the sum 
f 60,000,000 frances, and assume the 
claims of its own citizens to the amount 
of 20,000,000 more. Livingston declared 


above 


‘ew 


re paid. 
low, 


say 


“ take 


that it was in vain to ask a thing so 
greatly beyond their means, but promised 


to consult with Monroe. The American 
plenipotentiaries were thus confronted 
with a momentous question, concerning 
which in its full extent their instructions 
did not authorize them to treat; but, 
properly interpreting the purposes of their 
government and the spirit of their coun- 
trymen, they promptly and boldly as- 
sumed the responsibility. They accepted 
Marbois’s terms, excessive as they at first 
seemed, and took the whole province. 
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Speaking in a prophetic strain, Living- 
ston, when he had affixed his name to 
the treaty of cession, exclaimed: “ We 
have lived long, but this is the noblest 
work of our lives. . . . To-day the United 
States take their place among the powers 
of the first rank. ... The instrument 
we have signed will cause no tears to 
flow. It will prepare centuries of hap- 
piness for innumerable generations of 
the human Time has verified 
Livingston’s prevision. The purchase of 
Louisiana has contributed more than any 
other territorial acquisition to make the 
United States what it is to-day. 

Though the whole of 
its limits undefined. The 
province was retroceded by Spain to 
France in 1800 “with the same extent 
that it now has in the hands of Spain, 
and that it had when France possessed 
it,” and by the treaty of April 30, 1803, 
the territory was ceded to the United 
States “in the same manner,” but the 
boundaries had never been precisely de- 
termined. Talleyrand declared that the 
most eastern boundary was the river 
Iberville, while Livingston and Monroe 
assured their government that the 
sion extended to the river Perdido, and 
therefore embraced a large part of 
West Florida. Acting upon this as- 
surance, Congress authorized the Presi- 
dent in his discretion to erect “the 
bay and river Mobile” and the ad- 
jacent territory into a customs dis- 
trict; but Spain strongly protested, and 
the execution of the measure was held 
in suspense. In the summer of 1810, 
however, a revolution took place in West 
Florida. Baton Rouge was seized; the 
independence of the province was de- 
clared; and an application was made for 
its admission into the Union. The Pres- 
ident repulsed this application, but oc- 
cupied the territory, as far as the river 
Pearl, as part of the Louisiana Purchase. 
The country lying between that stream 
and the Perdido was permitted still to 
remain in the possession of Spain. 

On January 3, 1811, President Mad- 
ison, incited by the political situation 
in America as well as in Europe, sent 
to Congress a secret message, in which 
he recommended that the Executive be 
authorized to take temporary possession 
of any part of the Floridas, in certain 


race.” 
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contingencies. As to West Florida, Con- 
gress had already clothed the Executive 
with extensive powers; but as East Florida 
unquestionably still belonged to Spain, 
Congress authorized the President to oc- 
cupy all or any part of the country, 
either under arrangements with the local 
authorities or in ease a foreign govern- 
ment should attempt to seize it. Under 
this act, East Florida was taken posses- 
sion of all the way from Fernandina to 
St. Augustine; but the manner in which 
it was done was disapproved by the gov- 
ernment at Washington, and in May, 
1813, the country was finally evacuated 
by the American forces. During the 
war of 1812 West Florida was the scene 
of hostilities between the British and 
the American forces, and in 1817 and 
1818 it was the theatre of the famous 
Seminole war. Meanwhile the govern- 
ment of the United States was en- 
deavoring to obtain from Spain the 
entire relinquishment of her provinces. 
The negotiations, which were conducted 
on the part of the United States by John 
Quiney Adams, were brought to a close 
by the treaty of February 22, 1819, by 


mes 


which Spain ceded to the United States 
not only the Floridas, but also all the Span- 


ish titles north of the forty-second parallel 
of north latitude from the source of the 
Arkansas River to the Pacific Ocean. In 
return, the United States agreed to pay 
the claims of its citizens against Spain 
to an amount not exceeding $5,000,000, 
and to indemnify the Spanish inhabit- 
ants of the Floridas for injuries suf- 
fered at the hands of American forces, 
besides granting to Spanish commerce in 
the ceded territories, for the term of 
twelve years, exceptional privileges. 
While the United States retained un- 
der the treaty of 1819 all the territory 
to the eastward that it claimed as part 
of Louisiana, it relinquished by the same 
treaty its claim to the imperial domain 
called Texas, a province long in dispute 
between France and Spain, and after 
1803 between Spain and the United 
States. Only a brief time, however, 
elapsed when efforts began to be made 
to recover Texas, either in whole or in 
part. Two such attempts were made 
during the Presidency of John Quincy 
Adams, in 1825 and 1827. The effort 
was renewed by President Jackson in 
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1829, and again in 1833. In August, 
1835, the American minister in Mexico 
was directed to persevere in the task, 
and also to offer half a million dollars 
for the bay of San Francisco and certain 
adjacent territory as a resort for Amer- 
ican vessels in the Pacific. On March 2, 
1836, the people of Texas, through a con- 
vention of delegates, declared their in- 
dependence. In the following year Pres- 
ident Van Buren repelled an overture 
for annexation. The independence of 
Texas was, however, acknowledged, not 
only by the United States, but also by 
France and Great Britain; and treaties 
were made with Texas by all those pow- 
ers. On April 12, 1844, a treaty of an- 
nexation was concluded at Washington. 
This treaty having failed in the Senate, 
Congress, by a joint resolution approved 
March 1, 1845, took action looking to 
the admission of Texas into the Union 
as a State. The terms offered in the 
resolution were accepted by Texas, and 
by a joint resolution of Congress ap- 
proved December 29, 1845, the admission 
was formally accomplished. 

Six months after the annexation of Tex- 
as, the long dispute as to the Oregon ter- 
ritory was brought to a close. This terri- 
tory was bounded, according to the claim 
of the United States, by the forty-second 
parallel of north latitude on the south, 
by the line of 54° 40’ on the north, and 
by the Rocky or Stony Mountains on 
the east. It embraced, roughly speaking, 
an area of 600,000 square miles. The 
claim of the United States was founded 
upon the discovery by Captain Robert 
tray, of the American ship Columbia, 
in 1792, of the River of the West, which 
he named from his ship the Columbia 
River; the exploration of the main 
branch of that river by Lewis and Clarke; 
the establishment of the fur-trading set- 
tlement of Astoria by John Jacob Astor 
in 1811, and its restoration to the United 
States under the Treaty of Ghent; and 
finally, the acquisition in 1819 of all the 
territorial rights of Spain on the Pacific 
above 42° of north latitude. By the 
Democratic national platform of 1844 the 
title of the United States to the whole 
of Oregon was declared to be “ clear and 
unquestionable.” This declaration was 
populerly interpreted to mean “ fifty-four- 
forty or fight”; but on June 15, 1846, 
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under the shadow of the Mexican war, 
the dispute was terminated by a nearly 
equal division of the territory along the 
forty-ninth parallel of north latitude. 

This title had barely assured 
when, as the result of the war with Mex- 
the United States, by the treaty 
signed on its behalf by Nicholas P. Trist, 
in defiance of instructions, at Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo, on February 2, 1848, came 
into possession of California and New 
Mexico. In consideration of these ces- 
sions the United States paid to Mexico 
$15,000,000, and assumed the payment of 
claims of American citizens against Mex- 
ico to an amount not exceeding $3,250,- 
000. The acquisitions thus made were 
enlarged by the convention of December 
30, 1853, by which Mexico, for the sum 
of $10,000,000, released the United States 
from liability on account of certain stip- 
ulations of the treaty of 1848 and ceded 
the Mesilla Valley. 

By the treaty signed at Washington on 
March 30, 1867, the Emperor of Russia, 
in consideration of the sum of $7,200,000, 
conveyed to the United States all his 
“territory and dominion” in America. 
Many conjectures have been 
made as to the motives of this transac- 
tion. It has been suggested that it was 
merely a cover for the reimbursement to 
Russia of the expenses of her “ friendly 
naval demonstration” during the Amer- 
ican civil war. This explanation may be 


been 


ico, 


strange 


placed in the category of the grotesque. 
Robert 
thority for the statement that the Em- 
peror Nicholas was ready to give Alaska 
to the United States during the Crimean 
war if the United States would, in spite 
of the treaty of 1846, reassert its claim 


J. Walker has been given as au- 


to the whole of Oregon. 
territory 


In reality, the 
comparatively small 
value to Russia, who had for years leased 
an important part of the coast to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. In the hands 
of the United States its potential value 
was obviously greater. 

The acquisition of the Hawaiian 
Islands, under the joint resolution of 
Congress of July 7, 1898, marked the 
natural consummation of the special re- 
lations that had long subsisted between 
the United States and that island group. 
As early as 1853 the United States, while 
William L. Marey was Secretary of 


was of 
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State, sought to annex the islands. A 
treaty of annexation was negotiated, but 
as its form was unacceptable to the 
United States it was put aside for a 
treaty of reciprocity. This treaty failed 
to receive the approval of the Senate, 
but the agitation for annexation or reci- 
procity continued; and at length, on 
January 30, 1875, a reciprocity treaty 
was concluded by which the islands were 
virtually placed under an American pro- 
tectorate. This treaty was renewed in 
1887, the United States then acquiring 
the right to establish a naval station in 
the harbor of Pearl River. On February 
14, 1893, a treaty of annexation was 
signed at Washington, but on the change 
of administration it was withdrawn from 
the Senate. Another treaty of annexa- 
tion, signed on June 16, 1897, was still 
before the Senate when the joint resolu- 
tion was passed by which the acquisition 
was definitely accomplished. 

The war with Spain opened a new 
vista. Even the remotest of the Span- 
ish possessions in the West Indies fell 
within the conception of America, but 
the Spanish possessions in the Far 
East lay beyond the accustomed range 
of American political thought. For 
some weeks after the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet at Manila the views of the 
United States seemed scarcely to extend 
beyond the possible acquisition of a 
naval station in the Philippines for 
strategic purposes. The desire for a 
naval station, however, soon grew into 
the desire for an island—perhaps the 
island of Luzon. When news came of 
the capture of Manila by the American 
forces, with some American casualties, 
the desire for the whole group received 
a marked impulse. In his instructions 
to the American peace commissioners at 
Paris, President McKinley said that the 
United States would not be content with 
“less than” the island of Luzon. More 
than two months elapsed before instruc- 
tions were given to take the whole group; 
and even then, as the records show, the 
American commissioners were divided on 
the question. For my own part, I ven- 
ture to express the opinion that the 
problem was simplified by taking all the 
islands. Though the group is vast in ex- 
tent, it is physically continuous, and if 
a considerable part of it had been re- 
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ned by Spain, the dangers attendant 

n native revolt and discontent would 

been incaleulably increased. The 
uisition of Porto Rico and other 
nish islands in the West Indies 
voked no division of opinion. 

[here is no incident in the history of 
United States that better prepares us 
understand the acquisition of the 

Philippines than the course of the govern- 
ent towards the Samoan Islands. As 
rly as 1853, if not earlier, the United 

States was represented at Apia by a com- 

mercial agent; but the islands and their 

fairs attracted little attention till 1872, 
hen the great chief of the bay of Pago- 

Pago (pronounced Pango-Pango), in the 
land of Tutuila, desirous of obtaining 

protection of the United States, 
cranted to the government the exclusive 
privilege of establishing a naval station 
in that harbor. A special agent, named 

Steinberger, was then despatched to 

Samea, and, after making a report, he 

was sent back to convey to the chiefs a 

letter from President Grant and some 
presents. Subsequently he set up, on his 
own responsibility, a government in the 
islands and administered it. But‘as ruler 
f Samoa he fell into difficulties, and, 
with the concurrence of the American 
consul, was deported on a British man- 
f-war. On January 16, 1878, a treaty 
hetween the United States and Samoa 
was concluded at Washington, by which 
the privileges of the United States in 
the harbor of Pago-Pago were confirmed, 
and by which it was provided that, if 
differences shall arise between the Sam- 
oan government and any other govern- 
ment in amity with the United States, 
the latter will “employ its good offices 
for the purpose of adjusting those dif- 
ferences upon a satisfactory and solid 
foundation.” It was under this clause 
that the conference, which was held in 

Washington in June and July, 1887, be- 

tween Mr. Bayard, as Secretary of State, 
and the British and German ministers, 
on Samoan affairs, was brought about. 

The conference failed to produce an 

agreement. Germany intervened in the 
islands, and became involved in hostili- 
ties with a part of the natives. Steps 
were taken to protect American interests, 
and the relations between the United 
States and Germany had become de- 
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cidedly strained, when, on the invita- 
tion of Prince Bismarck, the sessions of 
the conference were resumed at Berlin. 
They resulted in the treaty of June 14, 
1889, by which the islands were placed 
under the joint protection and adminis- 
tration of the three powers. The cum- 
bersome system of tripartite government 
thus established signally failed; and at 
length, by a treaty between the three 
powers, concluded on December 2, 1899, 
Tutuila and the adjacent islands, east 
of longitude 171° west of Greenwich, 
passed under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, while Upolu and Savaii, 
and other islands west of that meridian, 
were left to Germany. The significance 
of the incident lies, however, 
not in the mere division of territory, but 
in the disposition shown by the United 
States, long before the acquisition of 
the Philippines, to have a voice in de- 
termining the fate of a remote island 
group in which American commercial 
interests were so slight as to be scarce- 
ly appreciable. 

Besides the annexations already de- 
scribed, the United States has acquired 
or assumed jurisdiction over many islands 
in various parts of the world. In 1850 
the cession was obtained from Great 
Britain of Horseshoe Reef, in Lake 
Erie, for the purposes of a lighthouse. 
In 1867, Brooks or Midway Islands, lying 
1100 miles west of Honolulu, were form- 
ally occupied by the commander of the 
U.S.S. Lackawanna. In like manner the 
atoll called Wake Island, lying in lati- 
tude 19° 17’ 50” north and longitude 
166° 31’ east, was taken possession of in 
1899 by the commander of the U.S.S. 
Bennington. But the greatest extension 
of jurisdiction over detached islands or 
groups of islands has taken place under 
the Guano Islands Act of August 18, 
1856. By this act, where an American 
citizen discovers a deposit of guano on 
an island, rock, or key not within the 
jurisdiction of any other government, 


Samoan 


and takes peaceable possession and gives 
a certain bond, the President may, at 
his discretion, treat the territory as “ ap- 


pertaining to the United States.” Un- 
der this statute more than eighty islands 
lying in various parts of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific have been brought with- 
in American jurisdiction. 








A Maker of Images 


BY VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 


WOMAN 


she 


(when 
as easily and as 
subtly as once she enchanted.” 

Neville looked at Massey quizzically. 
“This is a dark saying,” he observed, 
with irrepressible irony. “ But doubtless 
you speak as one having authority; you 
have had your experiences.” 

“Call me an idealist—that’s the worst 
that can be said.” 

“ Let 


can disappoint 


chooses ) 


us compromise on a maker of 
images. Proceed to justify yourself.” 

“5 the The 
normally constituted man doesn’t get far 
along in life without a serious encounter 
with the feminine principle. There may 
be one woman and there may be half a 
dozen in succession.” 


can state ease at least. 


“ The philandering instinct.” 

“Not at all. I am dealing with the 
sober, the logical interest—the atom seek- 
ing its affinity. The inflection of a voice 
and we stop to listen; a footprint in the 
sand and we turn aside to look.” 

“ Love at first sight.” 

“There is no phenomenon more rare. 
But as the Belgian mystic proclaims: we 
are warned at the first glance.” 

“A warning—not 
vitation.” 

“T make no distinction. 


necessarily an in- 


On the high- 


way of existence it is always the passing 


We ex- 


change glances with a stranger and nods 


crowd, the face-to-face attitude. 


with an acquaintance; we may even stop, 
for an instant, to the hand of a 
friend. But there is only one out of all 
that innumerable company who turns 
aside to walk with us.” 

“One! You mean one after another.” 

“My engagement to Althea Hale will 
be announced at Easter,” said the elder 
man a little stiffly. “Of course it’s a 
secret until then.” 

George Neville threw away his half- 
burned cigarette and, with infinite de- 
liberation, selected a fresh one from 


case. 


press 


" 
nis 


“T thought this was a hypothetical in 
quiry ?” he said at length. 

“Don’t misunderstand me. I am a 
happy man, a very happy man. Only 
there are times when one must wonder 
the reasonable assurance, you know.” 

“There’s one admirably simple test. 
Ask yourself if you can possibly liv: 
without her. You may have to, but is 
it possible ?” 

“ Rather sweeping.” 

“[ don’t think so. Indeed, I’ve had to 
apply it to my own case; yes, and within 
the last minute and a half. You see, l’v: 
been in love with Althea myself—ever 
since I can remember.” 

“Oh, I say!” and Eustace 
flushed redly. 

“1 wanted to explain why my felicita- 
tions were somewhat belated. I had to 
find my bearings, as it were.” 

“Yes,” assented Massey, absently; he 
had not looked for anything like this, and 
he had a sincere liking for the young 
fellow. It was a curious confidence to 


M assey 


receive. 

“You're not going my way?” said 
Massey, rising; the silence had become 
uncomfortably extended. 

“ Well, hardly,” answered Neville, smi- 
ling gallantly. “Give Althea my best 
wishes and say that I’ll write.” 

“Yes, of course. Good night.” 

Massey left the club and walked down 
the street. “Is that really the test?’ he 
kept saying to himself. “To live without 
her—is it possible?” He stood still and 
looked up at the stars—the immemorial 
attitude of the seeker after a sign. But 
none was vouchsafed. He walked on for 
a dozen blocks, then pulled up sharply. 
“ Why, it’s the Fennimore!” he exclaimed. 

Massey found himself standing in front 
of the building where he had his studio. 
Yes, and it was after nine o’clock, and 
Althea would be wondering at his non- 
appearance. He hailed a passing han- 
som and told the driver to hurry. 
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He found Althea alone in the library; 
she was sitting in front of the fire placid- 
ly reading. 

“T am so sorry to be late,” said Mas- 

y, coming forward impetuously. “ What 
could you have thought of me?” 

Miss Hale glanced up at the clock 
n unaffected surprise. “ Why, so you 
ire,” she assented. “It is nearly half 
after nine.” 

Massey frowned; she had disappointed 
him again. 

“Half past nine,” continued Miss 
Hale, meditatively. “ It is late, isn’t it?’ 

Massey boiled over. “I might have 
stayed away altogether,” he said, point- 
edly. “ Perhaps better so.” 

Althea received this outburst with a 
large tolerance that made Massey feel 
cheap. “ There’s such a thing as confi- 
dence,” she observed gently. “A certain 
absolute, unquestioning trust that per- 
mits no cloud, upon its horizon even.” 

“Forgive me,” said Massey, humbly; 
and the lady, after a proper interval, was 
graciously pleased to do so. 

“T apologize; and yet I’m not alto- 
gether sorry,” went on Massey. “ With- 
out the momentary misunderstanding I 
shouldn’t have caught this new glimpse 
of you. Half-lights reveal subtle beau- 
ties that are lost in the full dazzle 
of sunshine.” 

“The artist spoke there,” 
Hale, smiling. 

They sat in silence for a few moments; 
the friendly rapport had been reestablish- 
ed without undue effort, and the reflection 
was a pleasingly comfortable one. How 
well they understood one another! 

“Now Tl explain,” began Massey, 
cheerfully. “I was dining at the club 
and the conversation prolonged itself un- 
seasonably. I had a cynic on my hands— 
an open scoffer. Well, you know how 
much these things mean to me.” 

“ This is interesting; go on.” 

“Tt’s hardly worth while rehearsing 
the argument, and I don’t know that I 
could do it. But it amounted to this: I 
was accused of being a maker of images— 
an idealist.” 

“You didn’t deny it?” 

“Certainly not. But I was put to some 
trouble to defend my position. My friend 
is an uncompromising realist, and grants 
nothing whatever to the imagination.” 


retorted Miss 


OF IMAGES. ral 


“Poor man!” 

“Of course. Now my contention is 
that we manufacture our own realities. 
If it wasn’t for that blessed accomplish- 
ment how could half the women live with 
the men they marry ?”’ 

Miss Hale looked up quickly. “Do you 
mean to assert that they are wilfully 
blind to the truth?” she asked. “Or 
merely deceived ?” 

“Neither. The soul, being the primary 
truth, likens all else to itself. This is 
absolute verity, the only one that real- 
ly exists.” 

“Yes,” assented Althea, not in the least 
sure that she understood. “ Well, and did 
you arrive at any conclusion ?” 

“Qh, the discussion was hot enough; 
we jumped into it double-fisted. But I’m 
afraid that Neville is incorrigible.” 

“Do you mean George Neville?” 

“Yes; and, by the way, he sent his 
congratulations; I couldn’t help tell- 
ing him.” 

“He is an old friend; I am very fond 
of George.” 

“Quite right; he’s a nice boy. 
don’t like his philosophy of life.” 

“ All the perspective eliminated.” 

“Precisely. Now flatness in a picture 
is bad enough; in a person—” 

“ Intolerable.” 

“Just to think! I could never have 
fallen in love with you.” 

“Yet I am Althea Hale—nobody else.” 

“You are Althea; I am satisfied.” 

“Of course, it’s possible,” said Miss 
Hale, hesitatingly. “There might be a 
real me back of the woman you think 
you know. And the same with you.” 

Eustace Massey laughed. “I’m begin- 
ning to think,” he said, “that I have 
made a fatal mistake. I have aroused 
your curiosity; is that it? Are you really 
anxious to see the secondary person- 
ality that lurks behind my eminently 
respectable and exquisitely laundered 
shirt-front ?” 

“Indeed I am. 
esting.” 

“ Something on this order?” He clear- 
ed his throat and began grandiloquently: 

“ Astronomy tells us that the moon has 
its dark side, a portion of its circum- 
ference ever unvisited by the light of the 
sun and upon which the eye of man has 
never rested. 


But I 


It sounds highly inter- 


“ 


Pehle hela” PR 


es 
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“The parallel holds good in human 
life. Jack of the outward faith and 
practice of each one of us lies an un- 
discovered country of whose very exist- 
ence we may be unaware, 

‘But here the 
the moon’s 


suredly 


For 


as- 


allegory fails. 

blank quarter is 
a void, cold and dead, the un- 
known region of our inner selves is alive, 
terribly They are strange crea- 
tures who inhabit these waste places of 
the soul; denied the light of day, they 
gain the larger world only 
through the unguarded portals of sleep, 


while 


alive. 


access to 


riding forth upon the monstrous shape of 
Here, skulks the Hinter- 
man, hideous replica of the real man. 
Sometimes he is the real man, and then it 
needs only the unsuspected magic of a 
word, a look, to call him forth.” 

“ Sounds rather booky; is it your own ?” 

“Well, a paraphrase of a single sen- 
tence from Bazan: ‘Come with me into 
the dark zone of a human soul.’ Will 
you do me the honor, mademoiselle ?” 

“T’m not quite sure. How am I to find 
my about in ‘dark zone’ of 
yours, let alone seeing anything ?” 

“ Well, what can I do to explain?” de- 
manded Massey. “I might tell you, for 
example, that I am bad tempered; must I 
go and break something to prove it?” 

“Certainly not that tanagra figurine,” 
“T’ll wait for the uncon- 
scious revelation of the real Mr. Eustace 
Massey. I wonder how I shall like him?” 

“ And I, the real Miss Althea Hale.” 

Miss Hale started slightly. “ No,” she 
said, frowning. 

“ Oh, I say, now; it’s only fair play.” 

“ Women don’t play fair. At least that 
is our reputation.” 

Massey laughed. “ Then hide yourself 
if you I’m only giving warning 
that the game has begun. By the way, 
Althea, you remember that you are com- 
ing to-morrow for your first sitting.” 

“Yes, at ten. I have asked Aunt 
Josephine to call for me.” 

‘I hope I’m going to do something 
really worth while in that portrait,” said 
Massey, meditatively. “It’s great to 
have an inspiration actually embodied.” 

“ Merci, monsieur.” 

“Call it the ‘ Betrothed,’ you know. 
The woman as the artist, who is also her 
lover, her. I can send it to the 


dreams. too, 


way this 


she retorted. 


can; 


sees 
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Spring Exhibition, for our announcement 
will be out by then.” 

“Is he thinking of me or of his art ?”’ 
flashed through Althea’s mind. But she 
instantly dismissed the disquieting re- 
flection. “Tl come looking the charac- 
ter to the best of my ability,” she said. 

Soon after this Massey took his leave. 
Althea sat a little longer than usual at 
her dressing-table that night; her head 
ached and Agathe’s light touch on her 
hair was delightfully soothing. Well, 
really, and, taking the purely impersonal 
view of him, there were few nicer men 
than Eustace Massey. He was so amiab! 
and clever, and then he could always be 
trusted to say and do the right thing—an 
accomplishment which women appreciate 
in a man at its highest possible value. 
He was unselfish, too—he would surely 
make her happy. Yes, she was satisfied 
with her decision—entirely so. 

Miss Hale rose and dismissed the maid. 
That must have been an interesting dis 
cussion—Massey so clever and Neville so 
dead in earnest. And George was going 
to write her a note of congratulation. 
“T wonder what he will say?’ she mur- 
mured, sleepily. 

Massey, walking homeward in company 
with a long black cigar, felt at peace with 
himself and the world. “ Well, if we’re 
both idealists,” he concluded, comfort- 
ably, “it’s odds on that we get along. 
One thing certain, she shall never learn 
the truth from me.” 


The sittings began, and the painting of 


the portrait went forward famously. 
Massey was a rapid worker when in the 
mood and Althea was his subject—Althea 
in the character of his betrothed. How 
could he fail, on the wings of that 
thought, to reach the heights? As a 
matter of fact, Massey found himself 
painting with a freedom and mastery that 
astonished him; it would be, unquestion- 
ably, a triumph. 

3ut Althea felt aggrieved; Massey 
would not allow her even a glimpse at the 
rapidly growing picture. “ Not until it 
is finished,” he said, decidedly. “ You 
see, I’m working out my conception of 
you—the real Althea.” 

The real Althea! He had said that 
once before, and she had flinched at the 
words in this same unaccountable way. 








What is the matter?’ asked Massey. 
you feel that draught?” Taking her 
er for granted, he went and closed 
indow. 
[he real Althea,” he went on. “The 
I see underneath—the veritable 
an. But it’s a delicate process and I 
’t have the ethical balance disturbed. 
You might get frightened if you saw the 
ith, before I had got it all out. You 
ht run back and escape me, and then 
| have to begin all over again. Wait 
the private view, my dear.” 


It was odd that Neville had never writ- 
Yet when the letter finally came 
\lthea saw that the fortnight’s delay had 
n due to the chance of a misdirection. 
was a nice letter and it pleased her; 
passed the note over to Massey. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“ George’s letter.” 

“Oh, yes.” He laid down his brushes 

nd glanced it through. 

“ That’s very decent of Neville, I must 
say. Of course I know that he has al- 
ways been in love with you, although you 
never told me.” 

“George Neville!” 

“ But—but—” stammered Massey. “ Do 
you mean to tell me that you didn’t—” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter—” 

“ Tell me.” 

“ Well, then, he said so himself.” 

Althea was silent, and Massey scowled 

the innocent canvas-stretcher before 
him. “I don’t see how you ever got that 
out of me,” he declared, gloomily. “I 
don’t like to think that I’ve been betray- 
ing my sex. Men, you know, have a feel- 
ing about this sort of thing.” 

“You couldn’t help yourself,” said Al- 
thea, generously. 

Massey’s brow cleared, and he started 
out of the room to get a tube of rose- 
madder. “It’s all right,” he called back. 
“As between us, I mean; we have the 
right to know.” 

Althea did not hear him. It seemed 
as though some tremendous sledge-ham- 
mer were at work smashing down the 
artificial barriers behind which she had 
lived so long, and the noise of the re- 
peated blows covered up all other sounds. 
Then, suddenly, there was silence, ex- 
cept for a voice that called—continually, 
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insistently; she listened and rose as 
though to obey. 

“You must be tired of that constrain- 
ed position,” said Massey, reentering. 
“Take a turn round the room.” He look- 
ed at his watch. “Time to stop anyway, 
if you want to get to that luncheon. 
We'll try it again to-morrow.” 


The portrait was virtually finished; this 
was to be the final sitting. Aunt Joseph- 
ine, paragon of chaperons, slumbered 
pe acefully in a secluded corner, and Mas- 
sey stood at his easel, now putting in a 
tentative touch, and again walking away 
to judge of its value. Althea, enthroned 
in a high-backed bishop’s chair, listened 
absently to Massey’s inconsequential 
talk and answered only in monosyllables. 
For a whole week now she had stood face 
to face with another Althea Hale, and 
she was just beginning to realize that 
the newcomer was the stronger of the 
two; she would have to yield. Could it 
be possible that Massey had noticed noth- 
ing? Althea looked at him and trembled. 

Massey laid down brush and mahl- 
stick and rubbed his hands together 
contemplatively. “I’ve got it,” he an- 
nounced. 

Aithea drew a deep breath. “Is it 
finished ?” she asked. 

“ As much as it ever will be. In art, 
as in other things, one can never be 
wholly satisfied, but this time I’ve come 
nearer to it than ever before. Yes, this 
is you, the real Althea Hale. Dearest!” 
He stepped forward and would have kiss- 
ed her, but she slipped quickly out of the 
chair and eluded him. “ Let tme see it,” 
she demanded. Then with sudden revul- 
sion, “ No, I’d rather not.” 

Massey regarded her wonderingly. 
“ Althea!” he said. 

“ Oh, you don’t understand!” she cried, 
passionately. 

That, as he thought, gave him a clue. 

“But I do,” he answered, gently. “I 
know what you mean. The picture shall 
not go to the Exhibition; it would be 
a desecration.” 

“Tt isn’t that.” <A flood of color sur- 
charged her forehead and her eyes filled. 

“Well, what do you mean?” Massey 
was thoroughly puzzled now, and his 
anger was rising in him. “ You shall 
see,” he said, and tried to draw her for- 
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ward. Then came a knock at the out- 
side door. 

“Oh, is it you, George? Come in.” 
Massey held himself gallantly; he could 
even smile as he welcomed him. 

“Hope I haven’t interrupted the sit- 
ting,” said Neville, a trifle awkwardly; 
the tension of the situation had instantly 
communicated itself. 

“ Not at all,” answered Massey. “ The 
picture is done, and I want your opinion.” 

Neville glanced over at Althea. “ What 
do you think?” he asked. 

“She hasn’t seen it yet,” put in Mas- 
sey, quickly. “There it is—the ‘ Be- 
trothed.’” His voice rang out defiantly. 

Neville looked and remained silent. 
Althea felt the blood pounding in her 
temples; then she took her courage in 
both hands and went forward. 

“Tt is not me,” she said. “ It—it 
couldn’t be.” Neville regarded her stead- 
fastly. 

“It is not me,” she repeated. Slowly 
she raised her eyes until they met his. 
The woman in her grew afraid, but a yet 
stronger instinct kept her look unfalter- 
ing; she could hold nothing back—noth- 
ing. Massey had remained standing at 
his painting-table; mechanically, he took 
up a saucer of India ink and began mois- 
tening it with water. 

The continuing silence had become un- 
endurable; a horrible misgiving seized 
the girl. “Tell me,” she whispered, 
fiercely. “The picture—is it—’ Her 
voice failed. Massey, mixing his ink 
with methodical precision, stopped and 
listened. 

“Tt is not you,” said Neville; he took 
both her hands in his and held them 
firmly. Massey, turning his back upon 
them, took up a broad, flat brush and 
dabbled its bristles in the hollow of 
his palm. 


“ Now then, Althea,” said Massey, and 
his voice was cool and even. “This one 
look. I insist upon it.” 

Althea turned. Across the face of the 
portrait lay a broad smear of India ink, 
yet wet and glistening. “Oh!” she cried, 
and burst into tears. 

“ There is nothing to regret,” said Mas- 
sey, gently. “ Better that than to have 
spoiled your life.” 








“But the picture, too. Oh, Eustace!” 

A queer little smile crept into the 
corners of Massey’s mouth. “It wasn’; 
fit, after all, for Exhibition,” he said. “| 
had succeeded too well. It wasn’t you 
but it was she—the woman. I couldn’: 
let any one else see that. George!” H 
held out his hand and Neville grasped i; 

Mrs. Enderby awoke with a start. Bui 
nobody had noticed, as she reflected with 
guilty satisfaction. “ Why, is that you, 
Mr. Neville?” she called out, cheerful! 
“Just in time for tea—that is, if Mr. 
Massey intends to give us any.” 

“TI was about to ring the bell,” said 
Massey. 


A month later the three met near the 
Monument. Massey turned and they 
walked for a block or two in company. 

“Tm going to Norway to sketch and 
loaf,” announced Massey, presently. 
“ Sailing Saturday by the Cunarder.” 

“T am so glad,” said Althea, prompt- 
ly. “What splendid inspirations you 
will capture.” 

“They’re to be found everywhere,” 1 
plied Massey, smiling. “It’s only a ques- 
tion of keeping one’s eyes open. Still, in 
pastures new—” 

A tall, slim girl in gray, with Russian 
violets at her breast, turned the corner 
and almost collided with the little par- 
ty; the book that she had been carrying 
fell to the ground. Massey returned it 
with a bow; he followed her with his 
eyes as she ascended the steps of an ad- 
joining house. 

“Polly Hennon lives there, doesn’t 
she?” asked Neville, as they walked on. 

“Yes,” said Massey, thoughtfully. 

At the next corner Massey pulled up 
short. “I think T’ll run back and say 
good-by to Polly,” he said. “I may not 
have another chance before Saturday.” 
He looked straight at Althea. 

“ Give Polly my love,” said Althea, and 
not a muscle in her face moved. They 
shook hands cordially and parted.. 

“Poor old Massey!” commented Ne- 
ville, with the arrogant compassion of a 
happy lover. “ He’s hopeless—a maker 
of images to the end.” 

But Althea’s eyes were misty. “ There 
are always plenty of iconoclasts,” she 
said, softly. 










BOUT the tenth millennium B.c. 
Lower Chaldea presented a very 
different aspect from that which it 

offers to-day. The sea ran far up into 
the country watered by the two rivers; 
to the south its waves beat against the 
Arabian hills, to the north against the 
shores of Sinjar, and to the east against 
the foot of the mountains now called the 
Pushti-Kuh and the Baktyaris. 

All the streams which in modern times 
unite to form the Shat-el-Arab then 

wed into the sea by separate mouths, 

olonging their estuaries into long points 
n the shallow sea, and forming about 
them by their alluvial deposits a veritable 
irchipelago of muddy islands. 

What is now the Susiana was then a 
gulf, into which flowed three great rivers, 
the Kerkha, the Ab @ Diz, and the 
Karun. A line of rocky islands, now 
the hills of Ahwaz, separated this gulf 
from the open sea. 

Forests of tamarind, willow, and ole- 
ander grew on the banks of these rivers. 
The low hills and moorland were sur- 
rounded by immense stretches of reeds, 
as tall as trees. Besides woods and pools 
f stagnant water, vast meadows covered 
the marshy plains with their velvet. 
Wheat, barley, and oats found their 
cradle in this earthly paradise; for when 
God created man, He provided him with 
food in the very spot in which He placed 
him. The earthly Paradise was, it is 
said, none other than the land of the 
two rivers. 

Who were the first men who trod the 
soil of Chaldea and Elam? We cannot 
tell, for from the quaternary epoch the 
Arabian deserts have been inhabited.* 





*I have found paleozoic implements in 
the desert between Deir el Zor and Palmyra. 


The Temple of Susinak 
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EXCAVATIONS AT SUSA 


Tradition cannot enlighten us on this 
point. It comes to us through the Sem- 
ites alone, and for the Semites all that 
did not relate to their chosen race simply 
did not exist. Has it not always been 
so when a conquering race lived in con- 
tact with the conquered? The sons of 
Adam wedded the “ daughters of men ”— 
that is to say, they married the women 
of an ethnic group which had no rights 
of citizenship in the eyes of the Hebrews. 

It was these men, these non-Semites, 
who lived in Chaldea and in the Susiana 
at the time when the rivers won these 
lands from the sea. Those of Chaldea 
disappeared before the conquests of the 
Semites, and by degrees became absorbed 
into their masters. Those of Elam lasted 
for thousands of years as a_ political 
entity, as they have maintained an ethnic 
unity down to our own day. 

Fishing, hunting, agriculture, and cat- 
tle-raising formed the occupations of 
these primitive peoples, living in ag- 
glomerations in districts with natural 
frontiers, separated from each other by 
swamps and rivers. This disposition of 
the land exercised an influence on the 
first social organisms, and was the origin 
of feudalism. 

In this rich land, with mild winters 
and burning summers, fish and game 
abounded. But the inhabitants lived in 
fear of the lion, the tiger, and the bear, 
so they grouped themselves in villages, 
and we still find the remains of these 
primitive hamlets in the numberless 
mounds covered with hand-wrought silex. 

In the course of centuries agriculture 
and cattle-breeding came to displace fish- 
ing and the chase, the villages became 
stationary, the rights of property were 
regulated by custom, the gods saw their 
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first temples arise, and the chiefs be- 
came kings. 

It was with these kings that history 
begins, but at the period when we come 
to know them they are no longer inde- 
pendent. The Semitie conquest, when it 
enslaved Elam, made feudatories of its 
chiefs, who were entitled Patesis—he- 
reditary sacerdotal princes of the coun- 
tries in which their ancestors had been 
sovereign. 

Susa, the great city of Elam, which 
after two thousand years of struggle the 
Semite Assurbanipal was so proud to 
conquer—Susa began as the most modest 
of villages. 

The remains of its origin are enclosed 
in the base of the tell of its acropolis. 
Mixed débris, of cut silex and bits of 
broken pottery, a few yards in thickness, 
marks the place of the first settlement. 

Little by little this primitive town 
emerged from its obscurity, walls of 
earth surrounded it, houses grew in num- 
ber, and there arose the first temple of 
Susinak, the great god of Susa, patron 
of the city which bore his name. 

The original sanctuary soon disap- 
peared. Built of fragile materials, it 
was destroyed by fire, by tempests, or by 
war, and the buildings which replaced it 
met with the same fate. There was not 
a patesi, not a king of Susa, who did not 
repair or add to this temple. But each 
one, when he raised it from its ruins, 
took care to preserve the names of his 
pious predecessors, and to place in the 
new building the statues, the steles, and 
the ornaments of former ages. 

In Chaldea, as in the Susiana, stone is 
absolutely lacking. Buildings were and 
still are constructed of brick. The im- 
portant ones were of baked brick, those 
less valuable were of brick dried in the 
sun, and often the walls are simply 
faced with baked bricks, while the inte- 
rior is of sun-dried bricks or of earth 
beaten hard. 

The Elamite architect began by con- 
structing a platform composed of two or 
three superposed layers of brick, the top 
one forming the pavement of the build- 
ing. The walls rest oa this platform, 
without foundations 

The bricks vary in size according to 
the period. They are square, and general- 
ly measure about thirty centimetres a 


side by six in thickness. They often 
bear on the edge an inscription written 
by hand recalling the name of the king 
who made the building and that of his 
father, or some other indication of rela- 
tionship with the preceding kings. Often 
also this king declares that he is only the 
restorer of the temple, the original con- 
struction of which was due to an earlier 
king, whose name and sometimes whos: 
ancestry he gives. 

This type of inscription is pure! 
Susian, for in Chaldea the bricks are 
marked on the face with a stamp r 
producing the inscription. 

For mortar the Susians never used 
either lime or plaster, although gypsum 
was very abundant in the country. 
Sometimes, though very rarely, they used 
bitumen, springs of which exist three days’ 
caravan journey northwest of Susa, but 
in general they used clay in joining their 
materials together. 

It will be readily understood that such 
constructions must quickly have fallen 
into disrepair, and that with each reign 
fresh building must have been necessary. 
The bricks found in the temple of Susi- 
nak alone would furnish a complete list 
of the Elamite kings. But sanctuaries 
were very numerous at Susa, each di- 
vinity possessing his own, and the ma- 
terials of these little temples confirm by 
their inscriptions the knowledge gained 
from the temple of the great god. 

In the Chaldeo-Elamite countries not 
only did the temple play a religious réle, 
but it had great importance from the 
administrative standpoint. In it were 
preserved the archives relating to land, 
private contracts, historic records, and 
the spoils of conquered peoples. The 
priest was at the same time scrivener, 
notary, and treasurer; he presided over 
the king’s granaries, and probably also 
administered justice in cases of mi- 
nor importance. 

Each town or village possessed its 
temple, and often also its sanctuaries; 
but one of them excelled the others in 
importance because it was consecrated to 
the principal god, the patron of the place. 

The Susian constructions have come 
down to us in such bad condition that 
in spite of all our care it has thus far 
been impossible to trace the plan of a 
temple, and consequently we cannot tell 





BUiLDING-BRICK WITH THE NAME 


OF KUK-NACHUR—ABOUT 2100 B.C. 


To Susinak, his King Kuk-Nachur, great Sukkal, Sukkal of Elam, Sukkal of Sipparu and of Susa, son 
of a sister of Chilkhakha, a Koukounnoum * in brick for the safety of his life has constructed ” 


* We do not yet know what was this koukounnoum, which the King constructed in the temple of the great god. 


ww it was arranged. Moreover, we have 
ever found the remains of a royal pal- 
ace, and the royal residence is never 
mentioned in the inscriptions. It ex- 
sted, nevertheless, for Assurbanipal boasts 
that he “entered the palace of the kings 
of Susa and sat down there with pride.” I 
am inclined to believe 
that the palace was only 
in annex to the temple, 
and did not constitute 
a separate building. 

At Sirpurla (Telloh) 
in Chaldea we know 
the palace of the Patesi 
Gudea, but it must be 
observed that Chaldea 
was a Semitic country, 
and that the Semites 
frequently tell us of 
the palaces of their 
princes, while in Elam, 
a country with very 
different customs, no 
royal dwelling is ever 
mentioned. One of the 
characteristics of the 
Semitie race is precise- 
ly the materialism of 
its tastes; and if in the 
history of its divers 
branches we find occa- 
sional periods of un- 
selfishness, they are of 
short duration, and 
quickly give place to 
the natural instincts of 
selfish enjoyment. 

Vou. CX.—No. 660. —109 


The observations which I have made 
on temples in general were necessary be- 
cause this subject has never heretofore 
been treated of save in particular cases, 
and the reader would naturally know 
nothing of the special works in which 
he could find information. 


Photographed by the author 


SOUTHERN EXTERIOR WALL OF THE TEMPLE OF SUSINAK 
Probably contemporary with the King Shilhak-in-Susinak — about the twelfth 


century B.c. 
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The temple of Susinak stood in the 
centre of the tell of Susa called “ Of the 
Acropolis,” nearer the western edge than 
the slope. By its position it 
dominated the valley of the Kerkha and 
the plain which stretches in the direc- 


eastern 


Brick COLUMN IN THE TEMPLE OF 
The bricks bear the 


century B.¢ 


tion of Chaldea, and adjoined the ram- 
part-of the city. 

The ruins of the temple of Susinak, 
which for several years have formed the 
object of the labors of the Delegation 
in Persia of the Ministry of Publie In- 
struction of France, have their principal 
pavements situated about 6.50 metres be- 
low the surface of the tell, and about 28 
metres above the level of the plain. 

All the halls were not on a level; many 
of them were lower than the principal 
chamber. As for the dimensions of the 
sanctuary and its annexes, it is impos- 
sible to estimate them, for most of the 
walls are wholly razed, and there remain 
only the pavements of brick on which 
they rested. 

The wall on the south 
visible for about 25 metres. It descended 
about a metre and a half below the prin- 
cipal pavement, which showed that this 


exterior was 
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SUSINAK 


name of the King Shutruk-Nankhundi—twelfth 
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building was raised above the other buil: 
ings in the city. This wall, which w; 
composed entirely of baked bricks, con 
tained materials of all epochs, from tha 
of the patesis to that of Shilhak-in-Sus 
nak. 


Its construction was very irregul 


and showed a great num 
ber of projections due t 
the successive 
which had 
upon it. 

In the interior of tl 
building, or rather on th 
pavement, we found frag 
ments of wall without 
special direction, showing 
reconstruction at different 
periods. Farther on was 
of wall 


reparation 


been mad 


a section 
the outside 
nished bricks 
eolor, and 
was a 


covered 

with var 
of a blu 
farther on yet 
column of. bricks 
each of which was marked 
with the name of the King 
Shutruk - Nankhundi, but 
the construction of which 
was later than 
the time of that prince. 


on 


certainly 


This column stood alone, 
but in its neighborhood 
we found a great number 
of bricks coming 
other columns which had 
been entirely destroyed. 

It was in this disordered mass that we 
found the numerous monuments with 
which the temple had formerly been orna- 
mented—the spoils of Chaldea brought 
hack about 2280 sB.c. by the Elamite 
King Kudur-Nankhundi the elder, among 
which was the statue of the goddess Nana, 
and those which various kings of Susa, 
and more particularly Shutruk - Nan- 
khundi (about 1200 B.c.), brought back 
from their expeditions into Babylonia. 

Upon the sack of the city by Assurbani- 
pal about 640 pB.c. the greater part of 
these treasures was carried off into the 
country of Assur; but the Assyrians 
neglected everything which had no pur- 
chasable value or did not flatter their 
pride. The steles, most of the statues, 
the juridical documents, were thrown 
down, broken, and left in the rubbish, 
and the temple was set on fire. Its pros- 
trate walls revealed only a heap of ruins, 


from 





COUCHANT LION IN WuitTt MARBLE, TEMPLE OF SUSINAK 


Anterior to the eleventh century sB.c., of very primitive workmanship. Length, 1.30 Metres 


neath which the pavement alone had 
been left intact. 

Assurbanipal, in his triumphal inscrip- 
tions at Nineveh, enumerated the spoils 
which he brought back from the Elamite 
capital. “I opened their treasures,” he 
says. “T took the gold and silver, their 
vealth, all the riches which the first 
king of Elam and the kings who fol- 
lowed him had collected, and on which 
10 enemy had ever yet laid a hand: 
I seized them as 
a spoil. Bars of 
gold and _ silver, 
treasures and 
riches from the 
land of the Su- 
mirs and of the 
Akkads [ Chal- 
deans], all that 
the kings had 
collected and 
brought back to 
the land of Elam 
—precious metals, 
bronze, splendid 
and rare jewels, 
rich garments 
from the royal 
treasury, the 
king’s armor, the 
furniture of his 
palace, all that it 
contained. I car- 
ried off all the 
gods and the god- 
desses, with their 


t Temple of Susinak—Epoch of 
wealth, their 


ARCHAIC BAS-RELIEF IN WHITE LIMESTONE, BEARING 
A PROTO-ELAMITE INSCRIPTION 


treasures, their rich appointments, thirty- 
two statues of kings in silver, in gold, 
in brenze, and in marble from the city 
of Susa and other cities. I broke the 
bulls and the winged lions which stood 
guard over the temples.” 

Although the king of Nineveh boasts 
of having carried off “even the very dust 
of the kingdom of Elam,” he was far 
from having taken everything. The men 


and beasts of burden were laden down, 


and departed 
bending under 
the load of their 
spoils. Sut the 
soldiers threw 
down a great 
number of ob- 
jects useless to 
them or too heavy 
to be earried off, 
and it is these 
bits of wreckage, 
disdained by the 
victors, which we 
find to - day, in 
which we read 
the history of a 
vanished king- 
dom, and with 
which our mu- 
seums are proud 
to enrich them- 
selves. 

It was in the 
ruins of the tem- 
ple of Susinak 


Karibu-cha-Susinak, Patesi 


of Susa, about 3000 B « that we found 
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PORTION OF A 


TABLE OF OFFERINGS |?) 


On the left an inscription in proto-Elamite characters, and on the right a Semitic inscription, with the name “ Kari- 
bu-in-Susinak ’’—temple of Susinak, about 3000 B.c. 


in 1902 that famous stele in diorite 
bearing in full the code of the laws 
of King Hammurabi (about 2000 B.c.), 
an original text contemporary with the 
sovereign who promulgated it, and an- 
terior by many centuries to Moses; 


the triumphal stele of Naram Sin (about 


3750 B.c.); the obelisk of Manichtusu, 
one of the oldest juridical documents 
known; the bronze statue of the Queen 
Napir-Asu, wife of King Untak-Gal 
(about 1200 B.c.); the collection of Kudur- 
rus, or title-deeds to landed property, of 
the Cosean epoch; bronze gates, a bas- 
relief in the same metal with the name of 
King Shilhak-in-Susinak, steles, statues, 
lions in stone and enamel, a marble basin, 
and a thousand things which it would be 
wearisome to enumerate. 

We have examined only a small part 
of the ruins of this temple, yet already 
our publications number eight volumes, 
and the halls of the Museum of the 
Louvre devoted to the results of our 
labors are crowded. The future has 
many surprises in store, for the treasures 
accumulated during centuries by the 
kings of Elam could never have been 
carried away at a single sack. 

The pavements alone were intact, as I 
have said, and we took them apart meth- 
odically, noting the slightest peculiarity 
in their construction. This still virgin 
soil afforded us important discoveries. 


When this platform of bricks was laid, 
before the walls of the temple began to 
arise, the Susians made it the occasion 
for a great ceremony. From all parts 
of the kingdom crowds of the faithful 
had come to be present at the consecra- 
tion of the spot upon which was to arise 
the statue of the great god Susinak, 
patron of Susa, protector of Elam, de- 
fender of the non-Semite peoples. The 
king, the court, the chief men of the 
kingdom, and the priests took part in 
what we would call to-day the laying of 
the corner-stone. 

Everywhere beneath the pavement are 
found calcined bones and broken vases, 
relics of sacrifices and libations. More- 
over, every one wished to show his 
piety towards the god by leaving in 
the foundation of his temple something 
of value. These offerings are grouped 
only at a few points under the floor 
of the edifice. 

Here, on a square of enamelled bricks, 
rest beneath the surface of the pavement 
the gifts which I attribute to the king. 
In another place are heaped pell-mell the 
most different ex-votos certainly cast 
down by the crowd. Elsewhere, in niches 
of brick prepared for the purpose, are the 
ancient witnesses of the founding of the 
first temple,* carefully collected and 


* Statuettes, canephores, and tablets with 
the name of Dungi (26 centuries B.c.). 





THE TEMPLE 


eligiously replaced under the founda- 
ms of the sanctuary. 

It would be impossible to give in a 

ert account the list of all these ex- 

tos; I will speak only of the princi- 
al ones. 

The offerings of the king were found, 

: I have said, apart, placed on a square 

enamelled bricks grown green with 
me, but which had been originally of 

turquoise blue. They consisted of a 
statuette of solid gold, a statuette of 
ilver, a stone sceptre surmounted by a 
lion’s head in gold, of a dove in lapis- 

zuli decorated with golden nails, and 
a few ingots of gold, electrum, and an 
alloy of gold and brass. 

No inscription accompanied this offer- 
ing, which, until we have more light on 
the subject, I shall attribute to the king. 
As for the objects which compose it, 
they are either archaic or copies of mod- 
els which date back to the ancient times 
of Elam, some forty centuries before 
our era. 

The custom of copying ancient models 
was prevalent in Chaldea. The presence 
of filigree-work on the lion’s head which 
tips the sceptre would lead me to believe 
that this object at least does not date 
back farther than the fifteenth century 
B.c. Pieces of jewelry of great antiquity 
seem, moreover, to have been highly 
prized. We find them frequently mixed 
in with other objects contemporary with 
the offering. 

The ex-votos left by the faithful of the 
commonalty are far more numerous than 
those of the offering of which I have just 
spoken. Among them are pendants of 
gold, silver, and bronze representing the 
sun, emblem of the god Sin; seals, cylin- 
ders, some of them going back to the most 
remote ages; rings, large and small, of 
gold and silver, of the great antiquity 
of which there can be no doubt, in spite 
of the fineness of their workmanship; 
small figures of animals in silver and in 
hard stone; votive instruments in bronze; 
maces in stone, one of which bears the 
name of Dungi; statuettes of bronze, 
the dates of which cannot be precisely 
determined; leaves of gold and silver 
covered with inscriptions; fragments of 
metal, and ingots of gold, silver, and 
brass. About two thousand objects were 
thrown pell-mell under the pavement at 
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the same spot. They were mingled with 
ealeined bones, cinders, fragments of 
vases, and a great quantity of leaves of 
bronze, cut into shapes, the remains of 


KUDURRU, OR TITLE-DEED TO LANDED PROPERTY 


Bearing the name of the Cosean King of Babylonia, 
Marduk-bal-Iddin—1129-1117 B.c. 


the palms and bouquets which had figured 
in the ceremony. 

We have thus far explored only a very 
small part of the temple of Susinak. The 
researches are being continued, and will 
certainly bring to light new stores of ex- 
votos, for we have already found four 
different deposits in the portion which 
we have examined. 
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TABLET OF UNBAKED CLAY 


ptions in proto-Elamite characters Anterior to 
3000 B < 


These finds are of great interest, for 
they include objects which were in use 
in the twelfth century B.c., some very 


ancient, others contemporary with the 
foundation of the temple. Some of them 
can be dated, thanks to the inscriptions 


which they bear, but for most of them 
the compara- 
tive antiquity 
remains un- 
certain, be- 
cause the faith- 
ful, while 
offering the 
jewels which 
they wore, also 
left in the soil 
amulets of 
much earlier 
date to which 
they attached 
a great value. 
Such finds 
show how great 
was the re- 
ligious feeling 
of the Elam- 
ites, what con- 
fidence they had 
in their great 
god, and how 
Meuies o wink en ee ee h th ey 
Of archaic workmanship Royal counted on his 
offering in the temple of protection. As 
anes we found these 
offerings, we 
felt how much each one had it at heart 
to manifest his devotion by leaving what 
was most precious to him—jewels, arms, 
cylinders of their ancestors, ingots of 


STATUETTE OF SOLID GOLD 


precious metals, and a hundred frag 
ments placed there not as objects of art. 
but for the value of the metals of which 
they are composed. 

The jewels of gold and silver which 
we now possess are the first of thos 
countries and those ages which have come 
down to our day. In this they present 
a great interest. Un- 
fortunately, it is not 
possible to assign a pre- 
cise date to each of 
them. As the cylinders 
and the seals which form 
a part of the finds be- 
long to all periods from 
the fortieth or fiftieth 
century B.c. down to the 
date of the foundation, 
so it is with the jewels. 

There are some of every 
age. The rings of fili- 
gree-work and the sceptre 
with the  lion’s head 
seem to be more recent 
than the statuettes of 
gold and_ silver, which 
have a frankly archaic 
appearance, but one can- 
not be sure of this ap- 
preciation. Have we not 
been surprised by finding 
rings which, if their i... os sco. 
origin had not been cer- TRE IN GOLD 
tain, would be attributed — Carvea and orna- 
by the most acute con- mented — with 
noisseurs to the Greek ps pan Bn song 
or Etrusean epochs? manship. Royal 

Before my discoveries (?) offering in 

temple of Su- 
at Dashur, we knew ia 
nothing of Egyptian 
jewelry. The opening 
of the tombs of the princes of the 
twelfth dynasty was a revelation. It 
is the same now as regards Elam; but 
while in the case of Dashur we were 
dealing with objects of ascertained age, 


RING DECORATED WITH FILIGREE-WORK 


From the temple of Susinak 
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ean only 
minimum 
mit the an- 
quity, and this 
limit is the twelfth 


we 
x a 
to 


century B.C. 
I will not 
nto the details of 
the dynasties which 
ontributed to the 
construction and 
embellishment 
if the of 
the great god Susi- 
nak. A list of the 
kings would be 
dious, but it 
while 
the 
of 


enter 


temple 


ie- 
seems 
to 
broad 

their 


worth re- THe SuN; EMBLEM 


trace 


outlines 
history. 
The 


cient inscriptions show us Elam as al- 


most an- 
of the 
the elder, 
and 
in 
word as applied to Charlemagne or Louis 


Semites of 
Naram-Sin 


successors 


ready a feudatory 
Chaldea. Sargon 
3750 B.c.), 


real emperors 


their 


(circ. 
were the sense of the 
le Débonnaire. They were the suzerains 
of a numerous and powerful feudality, 
the parts of which 
erned by patesis or sacerdoial princes. 


separate were gov- 

This method of government, under the 
rule of the Semites, lasted at least fifteen 
Then, the 


make war, 


having 
Semites 


centuries, Elamites 
learned to the 
lulled fancied security, the 
seeptre changed hands and passed from 
the kings of Chaldea to those of Elam. 

About 2280 p.c. Kudur-Nankhundi the 
elder overthrew the Chaldean supremacy 

and substituted 
his own author- 
ity. Not only did 
the Elamite na- 
tion regain its 
independence, but 
it came to rule 
over the race 
had been 
its master. 

The empire re- 
mained the 
hands of the kings 
of Susa for about 
two ce turies and 
half, but then 


and 


being in a 


which 


in 
MEDALLION IN 
GOLD 


REPOUSSE 
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of 
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the 
freed 


Chaldean fiefs 

themselves, 
from this time 
resulted the 
of two 


and 
cTrea- 
king- 
independent 
of each other, that 
of Elam and that 
of Chaldea, of 
which Hammurabi 
(circ. 2050 Buc.) 
was the first king. 
Neither Elam nor 
Chaldea 
tented 


tion 
doms 


was con- 
with this 
of af- 
The memory 
at em- 
haunted the 
minds of the kings 
of both 
one wishing to re- 
of Kudur - Nan- 
that of Naram-Sin. 
interminable wars resulted, 
until a third power, Assyria, intervened, 
when the former 
against a 
of the first millennium 
witnessed these events. 
The plains of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris were at 
first the battle- 
field on which 
the Chaldeo- 
Elamite 
strove 
the 
but 
these 


new state 
fairs. 
of the 


pires 


OF THE GOD gre 


ot Susinak 


countries, 


the 
the 
this 


establish 
khundi, 
From 


empire 
other 


adversaries united 
The beginning 


our 


common foe. 


before era 


forces 
against 
Assyrians, 
by degrees 
districts 
were conquered, 
and Babylon be- 
came the 
of the armies 
of Nineveh. 
Elam, 
prived of 
allies, but 
fended by the 
nature of the 
four centuries 
haps have saved her 
internal strife had 
power of defence. 


base 


SERPENT'S HEAD IN 
GILT 


SILVER 


Life 
century B.¢ 
ple of Susinak 


size. Anterior to twelfth 


From the tem- 


de- 
her 


de- 


for 
per- 
independence if 
not paralyzed her 
During the last cen- 
tury of her existence usurpations and 
followed fast upon 
other, so that when Assurbanipal made 


struggled 
and 


country, 


longer, would 


assassinations each 
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the last invasion of Elam (circ. 640 B.c.) 
he found no one behind the walls of the 
great city of Susa to defend it. 

With the termination of its political 
life, Elam was divided into two provinces. 

One of them, the 
Susiana, was sub- 
ject to the kingdom 
of Babylon, which 
had been recon- 
structed after the 
fall of Nineveh. 
ne ce The other was 

LAZULI, MOUNTED IN seized by the ad- 

GOLD vancing Aryans, and 
became the starting- 
point of the con- 
quests of the Per- 
sian Cyrus. 

The Achrmenian Persians were over- 
thrown in their turn by Alexander the 
Great, but Elam never recovered its in- 
dependence. After its ruin by the king 
of Assur in 640 B.c. its réle in history 
was finished. 


Anterior to the twelfth 
century B.< From the 
temple of Susinak 

















DEVELOPMENT OF ARCHAIC CYLINDERS 


About the thirtieth century p.c. Life size 


In a century the old world had com- 
pletely changed its appearance. Elam, 
Nineveh, and Babylon had fallen; the 
kingdom of the Pharaohs itself was tot- 
tering to its fall. The knell of the old 


FIGURE BEARING A DOVE 


Bronze statuette, life size. Archaic type 


monarchies had sounded, and it was re- 
served for Greece to lead the way in the 
march of civilization. Twenty - three 
centuries have passed since then, and we 
still live in the same era. We shall 
continue to live in it until the day when 
the Orient, educated and civilized by 
Europe, shall reestablish the Asiatic 
supremacy, that eternal movement of the 
pendulum the breadth of which grows 
with the growth of civilization. 








A Chronicle of Siloam 


BY ANNE 


URKE’S chair was tilted against 
the blistered, scaling front of 
Locker’s Lakeside Resort, the un- 

kempt inn, derelict of some old tide of 
travel, which inecongruously fronted the 
exquisite fairy-tinted June evening. His 
overlooking the narrow scrubby 
patch of yard and the narrow littered 
stretch of beach, swept the lake and its 
high wooded shores. At the head of the 
cove toward which his regard was finally 
directed the smoke curled lazily from 
the staring new shanty of the tunnel- 
construction gang of which he was a 
member—the ugly presage of Siloam’s 
coming connection with the world. He 
took note of it all; he had a taste for 
fresh scenes, and a mind which never fore- 
boded him 


vaze, 


monotony in even the quietest. 

“So ye don’t do as well as ye think 
ye should, Mr. Locker?” he said, politely, 
to the proprietor of the Lakeside Resort, 
who, morosely chewing tobacco and eying 
the lake with an air of sullen resentment, 
bore him company. 

“T ain’t had a decent season since the 
Year of the Drownin’.” The stored ani- 
mosity of an won seemed to explode in 
Mr. Locker’s reply. 

“The Year o’ the Great Wind I’ve 
heard tell of,” said the Irishman, “ an’ 
the Year o’ the Black Blight. But the 
Year o’ the Drownin’—” 

“ Never heard of the drownin’!” Mr. 
Locker’s contempt was almost incredulity. 
“Tt’s sixteen years past now. “Dessa was 
a little thing; I’d just married her ma. 
Mrs. Locker was a widow lady—” 

“Qh!” said Burke, casually; “with a 
little money of her own?” 

“ Nothin’ like what it was reported to 
he,” gioomed Mr. Locker. “But I re- 
member it was sixteen years ago, for we 
was just married an’ "Dessa was six— 
just old enough to sell pop-corn balls kind 
of cunnin’. That’s her polin’ out now.” 

Burke’s eyes followed the direction of 
the innkeeper’s nod, and he saw a girl, 
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erect in the bow of a rowboat, using an 
oar to push into the great, glistening, 
mother-of-pearl shell of the lake. She 
seemed tall as she stood, and the faded 
pink of her frock repeated the tender 
hues of the sunset clouds. Tendrils of 
dark hair blew lightly about her face, 
and in all her look and bearing there 
was something indescribably of the sweet 
and vigorous spring, the tranquil evening, 
and the hills. Her stepfather watched 
her for a second, and then took up his 
joyful reminiscences again. 

“That was a good summer,” «he said. 
“This was the only place on the lake, 
you see, where any one could stay, and 
of course every one wanted to be on the 
spot. The reporters boarded here an’ 
the detectives an’ the divers, an’ some of 
her people. Of a Sunday you'd have 
thought it was circus-day over to Millers- 
town to see the line of buggies an’ carry- 
alls. I sold them all suthin’, pop-corn or 
drinks—TI carried a license then. It was 
before they raised on them—” 

“ But, man alive, the drownin’!” cried 
Burke. “ What’s all this got to do with 
the drownin’?”’ 

“Oh, a pair of swell lovers went out 
an’ drownded theirselves or suthin’.” Mr. 
Locker dismissed the tragedy with dis- 
cerning brevity. “ They drives over here 
from Hillsdale, thirty miles in the hills, 
an’ goes out rowin’, an’ by an’ by there’s 
an empty boat upset on the lake.—Si- 
loam’s never had such a rush of trade in 
its history. Over seven hundred I cleared 
in three weeks an’ three days.” 

Burke looked at him as one looks at 
A specimen of a new genus. 

“ An’ ye’ve been hopin’ for more sui- 
cides ever since ?” 

“Well,” Locker apologized, “if sui- 
cides has to be— An’ I never had no 
other luck. Why, I was cheated out of 
that seven hundred in no time!” 

“Ye don’t tell me! Green goods, was 
it, or gold brick ?” 


” 
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A dull red seemed slowly to curdle with 
the ye llow upon Mr. Locker’s cheeks. 

"oe which,” he 
snapped. 

“Not a bloody cent’s worth of dif- 
frince does it make to me, me boy; ye’re 
right there,” Burke, light-heart- 
“But I’m a man, as the captain 
| was orderly to used often to be sayin’, 


nothin’ to you 


agreed 


edly. 


an’ nothin’ human lies outside the cirele 


of me int’rists.” 


ai Locker 
looked with a new attention at the big, 
well-knit figure, its model.ing visible be 
neath the workman’s denims; at the 
ruddy face, with the blue eyes two wells 
of bright light in it; at the 
tawnily ac: the 
mouth. “ What war was it?” 
Burke laughed, and the hills 
to echo to the mellow sound of his mirth. 


You was in the army, then?” 


mustache 


sweeping smiling 


oss 
seemed 


“The last of the onplisintnesses we was 
replied. “I was a bit 
too young for the one before, bein’ less 
than a year old when it began, an’ an 
ocean rollin’ at that time between me an’ 
the Stars an’ Sthripes.” 

“If you 
war,” protested 


engaged “in,” he 


was too young for the civil 
Locker, “you was old 
enough when the Spanish war broke out 
to stay at mind your own 
Why, you must have been—” 

“Thirty-eight. I But I hadn't 
been like you, Locker, me boy. I hadn’t 
any business me subordinates couldn't 
attend to; I hadn’t any family to mourn 
me loss. I’ve been somethin’ of a rollin’ 


Well, as the cap- 


home an’ 
business. 


was. 


stone, to speak truth. 


tain used to be siyin’, variety’s the spice 
of life.” 

at Spice of life!” 
virtuous severity. 


Locker spoke with 
“Tt takes a good deal 
more than spice to keep life going. To 
my mind, you’d have done better for 
yourself stickin’ to some one job. If 
you had, you mightn’t have been tunnel- 
lin’ through the mountain up here. You 
might 

“T might have been sittin’ in afflooence 
on the piazza of 
cursin’ because I 


me road-house, 
poor to pay 
for a liquor license an’ too onpopular 
to be allowed to sell without one. Oh 
ves, Locker, I might have been king of 
Bonifaces in the smilin’ valley of Siloam 
instead of makin’ a road to help the na- 
tives out of said smilin’ valley—if I'd 


own 


was too 
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only had the privilege 
early life.” 

Ile laughed again 
that seemed to fill the 
hills with joyousness. 

“No offence, Locker, 
added. 

“If none was meant,” growled Locker, 
struggling between outraged pride and ; 
fear of the burly scoffer. 

“Divil a bit. Um _ peace-maker-in 
chief to the gang, an’ for why would | 
come quarrellin’ with you, then? Sure, 
the little engineer-boy that’s bossin’ the 


of yer teachin’ in 


the ringing laugh 
chinks between th 


me lb ry Ras he 


job, he counts on me to step up whenever 
the to jabberin’ what might 
be onplisint if ye could understand it, 
an’ make them a plain English joke. 
The Irish I asks out behind the lines 
it’s taeties from the army—an’ Foley, | 
mind of the day I laid him across me 
knee at Tampa.” 

“ Foley?” 

“ Neil Foley, no other.” 
loved an audience. 


dagos get 


Burke dearly 
“ He was one of them 
kids ve’d be leavin’ the country’s defenc« 
to. He was in me company—a swagger 
in’, tall lath of a boy, with nerves like 
a jack-rabbit’s from  cigarette-smokin’. 
[le forever demandin’ to meet the 
foe—an’ ye should have heard him sayin’ 
the litany when it lightened bad. He 
gave away I ean’t tell ye how many but- 
tons to girls at the stations on our way 
to the front. Well, I gave him a pipe, 
an’ I’m makin’ a man of him. He’s been 
partner of mine simee the war. I’m Mir- 
tor to his Telimachws, as the captain used 
to say.—Well, Mr. Locker, if ye’ll give me 
a glass of ginger ale, I'll be steppin’ on 
back. It ‘ll soon be dark. Oughtn’t your 
daughter—your stepdaughter—to be 
tin’ in soon ?” 

“*Dessa’s fishin’ for pickerel for to 
morrow’s breakfast,” said Locker, indif 
ferently, as he shambled in to the bar. 

“"Dessa? It’s a name I don’t remem- 
ber hearin’ before.” 

“Her name is uncommon,” broke in a 
pleased voice. In the door between the 
dingy, fly-specked bar and the dining- 
room a foolish, faded woman stood. She 
simpered at Burke, and looked nervously 
at Locker, but his surly silence did not 
seem to forbid talk, and she chattered 
om.) MY seen it in a geography-book—- 
Odessa—an’ T named her it. If I’d had 


was 


get 
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other girl, 1 was goin’ to name her 
That was another name in the 
ame book. It’s handsome too, I think.” 
‘Very, an’ most unusual,” Burke as- 
Then he his adieus, 
hoping big-lunged laugh that 
me romantic tragedy might soon again 
|| Locker’s depleted coffers. 

As he strode through the dusk toward 
he spot where the giant tools were al- 


Palmyra. 


her. made 


with 


sured 
a 


eady scarring the smooth bosom of the 
arth, the thought of the girl living in 
tottering house back there with her 
mean-spirited stepfather and that vapid, 


timorous creature, her mother, stirred in 
him the kindliness that had 
his lifelong adornment and misfortune. 

“T might marry her to Neil,” he re- 
fected. “She stood up in the boat like 
She’d not be one 
of yer whining, giggling sort. An’ the 
a soft, omadhoon ; 
he’d be kind an’ easy with her, which I’m 
thinkin’ her yellow old stepfather isn’t. 


easy been 


a fine, strong creature. 


zood-hearted 


, ; 
boy s 


Maybe Neil ’d settle down up here—’twas 
much Eighth was 
in the city. Adam a 
farmer, an’ Neil must inherit a kind of 
with the earth. An’ would 
know a good deal. It would make a man 
of the boy. An’ there’d always be a 
place by the fire for Old Man Burke 
when his travels brought him this way 
now an’ again.—I’ve never had a look at 
Australy yet.” 

He sighed with ready sympathy 
Old Man Burke. It was all the pity in 
the world, he told himself, that no one 
had ever helped him to a wife and a 
fireside as he proposed to help Neil Foley. 

“It’s better off I’d with a 
wife an’ — No, no. Not me, the rover. 
It would have been a black day for the 
woman, that when she married me.” 

* So you’ve come back at last?” called 
a sulky voice as Burke pushed open the 
shanty door. Neil Foley sat at the table, 
reading a smudgily illustrated pink 
weekly in the smoky lamplight. Some 
of the men had already turned into their 
bunks along the side of the room. 
played a greasy pack of ecards at the 
end of the rough table. One, on a stool 
by the stove, labored dolorously with a 
mouth-organ. They all brightened as 
Burke came in. 

“Yes,” he answered Neil. 


ruinin’ 
was 


Avenoo 
Sure, 


too 


him 


nse she 


for 


have been 


Some 


“T’ve been 
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takin’ the lay of the land. To-morrow 
I'll show it to you.” 

The next evening he introduced Neil 
Locker’s Lakeside Resort, and for a 
time his plans seemed to him to prosper. 


1o 


Neil was young—younger than any one 
in the gang—and he had youth's 
egotistic fondness for youth. No vicious 


else 


appetite owned him yet, and since ginger 
pop might be drunk to an accompaniment 
of talk and laughter, ginger pop sufficed 
to quench his thirst. Burke, “ chaperon- 
in’ the affair like the general’s lady at a 
review,” as he said, was greatly pleased. 
Every evening he accompanied Neil to 
his superintended wooing; every evening 
his store of recollection and observation 
tilled up the long conversational pauses 
on the piazza of the Resort. He half 
feared that Neil was not good enough 
for the girl. But then—with an 
lapse into comforting tradition— 
what good woman was not too good for 


And Neil 


easy 
sex 
any man‘ was no worse 
than another! 
“She’s a_ likely 
Locker’s,” 


that 
ventured one day 


young 
he 


woman, 
girl of 


when the simple idyl had been progress- 


months. It was 
and the men were loafing under the road- 


side shade. 


ing nearly two noon, 


“She ain’t got much style, though,” 
objected Neil, on whom Aready was be- 
ginning to pall. 

“Sthyle? An’ whin did ye set up to 
be a judge of sthyle?’ Burke spoke with 
an exaggerated brogue. 

“QOh, I’ve 
vaunted the boy. 

“ You’ve never seen one that could hold 
a candle to this one.” He tried to speak 
like a mere connoisseur in women’s looks, 
but a personal heat crept into his tones. 

“Haven't, haven’t I? Say! was you 
to the Tim Lahay Association ball last 
winter ?” 

“What would I be 
Am [a child or a fool ?” 

“Well, you 
young lady, 
Schmidt—” 

Burke laughed. “Old Man Sehmidt’s 
daughter? Yes, she’s a nice enough lit- 
tle thing—if ve like underdone dumplin’s. 
But Odessa—” 

“°S-sh! Here she comes,” admonished 
Neil. 


seen a woman or two,” 


doin’ at a ball? 


seein’ a 


all. Miss 


missed 
that 


stylish 
Gerty 


is 
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She swung along the road, tall and 
brown, in her hand a big, shining pail. 
Her face kindled with pleasure as she 
saw her friends, and all the men beamed, 
even those did not know her. It 
would have been as difficult to avoid 
smiling upon Odessa as upon incarnate 
June. Neil called out from his position 
under the trees, “ Where you goin’, Miss 
*Dessa?” but Burke sprang up and moved 
the road to her. As he rose he 
favored his protégé with a scowl so full 
of meaning that Neil, crimsoning, stum- 
bled after him. 

“Tm goin’ 
Hill.’ Her 
easy friendliness. 
come along, too.” 

“So’m I. I'd like to loaf this after- 
noon.” 

“There won’t be much loafin’ if Miss 
*Dessa’s goin’ to fill that pail,” said Burke. 
She colared a little as she looked up to 
smile at him, towering benevolent beside 
her. 


who 


across 


huckleberryin’ on Fog 
Neil with 
you can’t 


rested on 
“ Sorry 


eyes 


Then she averted her eyes. 


“Ah!” she eried, pointing to a quiver 


of sapphire aeross the sunshine. “ There’s 
a bluebird, Mr. Foley. I said I'd show 
you one sometime. There—on the limb 
—that one! Now he’s goin’ again.” 

Her followed the flash of the 
wings, dusky, swift, and vivid. Her lips 
were parted, her arm _ outstretched. 
Burke turned away from the springlike 
rapture of her look with a sudden hunger 
and heaviness at his heart. 

“Tle’s a beaut all right, all right,” 
agreed Neil, carelessly. Then the whis- 
tle sounded, and the girl went on toward 
her hill and the men back to work. 

From that day the progress of Burke’s 
romanee did not satisfy him. It was not 
altogether Neil’s attitude that was the 
of his discontent. That young 
man still patronized the Lakeside Resort, 
still fished and rowed in the early eve- 
nings with Odessa, still sat with her upon 
the step of the piazza listening to Burke’s 
flow of recollection and anecdote. But 
it was not reassurance upon his skill as a 
raconicur that Burke desired. And Neil’s 
attitude was disquieting in other regards. 

“Not for mine,” he told his mentor 
when that moral citizen expatiated on 
the profits of sheep-raising or the se- 
curity of truck-farming. “ Not for mine. 
For a hayseed born an’ bred it may do, 


eyes 


source 
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but for a man that’s seen life—no, thank 
you! Of course, on some accounts ”— 
he smiled a little, and Burke’s jaw set 
itself in iron lines—“ on some accounts, 
Siloam ain’t so bad. But for a perma- 
nent thing, not for mine, as I said. By 
the way, when is this damned job likely 
to end¢ You didn’t say we was sent up 
for life when you got me to come.” 

Burke looked at him, tall and slim, 
with his full-lipped, boyish prettiness of 
tace, his cheeks red and brown from sun 
and air and quiet living, his thick-lashed 
eyes sparkling and young. The elder 
man, conscious of a sudden weariness 
with life, half hated the lad with his in- 
consequence and impatience. He snapped 
out an answer so rancorous that Neil 
was silent for a second in utter amaze- 
ment. Before he had caught his breath 
for anger, Burke had left him. 

“T tell you,” he said that evening to 
Odessa as they sat alone on the step, “I 
won’t stand it. I wouldn’t take it from 
my own father, if I had one, and I 
won’t from John Burke. He’s been boss- 
in’ me ever since we met in the army— 
an’ I’m through!” 

“Tle seems to me very kind,” she an- 
swered, slowly. 

“Kind! It’s liking to boss, that’s all 
that it is.” 

“ Te’s fond of you,” said the girl. 

“He thinks he can make me do what 
he pleases; he’s got to have some one to 
that’s all,” maintained the boy, 
sulkily. 

“Tt is not.” She spoke with sudden 
heat and obstinacy. “ It’s—it’s because 
he has the kindest heart in the world.” 

“You’ve got a queer notion of kind- 
ness,” grumbled Neil. But he could not 
long cherish a sense of injury. His 
anger against Burke wasted itself in 
words, and only a residuum of sullenness 
was left. With that he met the older 
man’s half-brusque attempt at apology 
in the morning, and with that fended off 
his efforts to reestablish their old rela- 
tions of good-natured guide and easily 
subservient follower. On the third morn- 
ing after the quarrel—it was the first 
after the weekly pay-day—the boy was 
missing from the shanty. He had slipped 
away between lights. 

Burke worked with angry vigor all 
the morning. His mind was upon the 


boss, 





MISS DESSA 
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Neil preparing to 

At he im- 
patiently waved aside the cook’s emissary 
and started to run to Locker’s. What 
what opportunity, was the boy 
abandoning now ¢ 

On a ben of the weather- 
beaten inn, the searlet and yellow maple 
leaves already drifting upon its trodden 
lawn, Odessa sat stemming grapes. A 
great, shining milk-pan beside her held 
the piled mass of purple fruit, and into 
another on her lap the single jewels fell. 
Their aroma was in the air, her fingers 
ruddy with their stain. Surke 
caught his breath as he looked at her, so 
sweet, so tender, so unprepared. 

She glanced up as he hurried toward 
her. JHlis eyes were anxious and his face 
set in the mould of sternness. She felt 
the ebb from her own cheeks to 
match the pallor beneath his tan, her 
own eyes widen with apprehension. 

“ Foley Foley’s skipped out, Miss 
"Dessa,” he began, without preamble. 
“ Did he—tell you he was going?” 

She shook her head, and with fright- 
ened eyes awaited the more tragic dis- 
closure which she felt sure lay behind 
the fear and anger of Burke’s face. Her 
look of instinctive apprehension con- 
vinced him of the truth of his judgment. 
Neil had led the girl on to care for him 
—oh, he had seen Neil with girls before! 
—and had run from the 
quences, 


had found 
from the army. 


time he 


desert noon 


duty, 


bench in front 


were 


color 


away cense- 


He scanned her face eagerly. 
“Tle didn’t say a word to you?” 
“Only that he was tired of the job 

an’ hated the country,” she faltered. 


“The fool!” raged Burke. “ An’ the 
job “ll be over in three weeks.” 

“What’s this that’s happened, Mr. 
Burke?” Locker had flipflapped off the 
piazza in heelless slippers and joined his 
stepdaughter under the trees. 

Burke explained. Locker’s lips twisted 
wryly as he looked at Odessa, pale in her 
sympathy with Burke. 

“Tle ain’t left owin’ us anything, is 
he?” he demanded. 

“Oh, father!” breathed Odessa, shame- 
facedly. “No. He always paid cash.” 

“Then he’s small loss,” sneered Locker. 
But Odessa’s eyes fluttered toward 
Burke’s. She did not understand his 
misery. but she shared it, and her look 
showed forth her pain. 
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“1 must go back,” Burke said, in 
articulately. “I—it’s all my fault. | 
don’t know what to say—” His eyes plead- 
ed with hers for forgiveness. She looked 
at him, bewildered, grieved, frightened. 
She remembered Neil’s story of a quarrel; 
what ugly consequence had it had that 
Burke shouid be like this? She opened 
her lips to ask; then her eyes met her 
stepfather’s malignant curiosity; she sat 
silent and watehed Burke walk wearily 
off toward the tunnel. 

“ Perhaps the young one will come back 
in a day or two,” suggested Locker. 

“ THe’ll never come back.” She was stil] 
looking after the big figure that walked 
with such unaccustomed heaviness. 

“You was too much with him,” de- 
clared Locker, suddenly. 

“1? With that boy?” She brought her 
eyes back to her interlocutor with a flash. 

“Tt looked bad. People will be talk- 
in’—you’ll see. That was what Burke 
was thinkin’—that Foley had run away 
frem you.” 

The sparkle of angry ‘surprise died 
from her eyes. Mortification, unbelief, 
shrinking, crowded into them. 

“He couldn’t,” she whispered. 
couldn’t. No one eould. 
a stupid boy!” 

“You'll said Locker, darkly. 
And Odessa carried her hurt and bewil- 
dermént within-doors and up to her low- 
roofed room under the eaves. To. think 
that any one could imagine the comings 
and goings of Neil Foley a matter of con- 
cern to her! She was full of hurt and 
anger. She avoided the road and the 
lake and even the yard for two or three 
days. She would not see people so dull 
of understanding, so—so blind! 

“Poor heart!” grieved Burke, poign- 
antly aware of her absence from the land- 
seape. “ She’s fighting it out by herself.” 

Then one morning, before daylight, her 
stepfather’s rap sounded at her door. 

“You an’ your ma are goin’ over to 
stay with your grandma,” he proclaimed, 
“until this gang is out of the neighbor- 
hood an’ all this talk of you an’ Foley 
has died down. I’m goin’ to drive you 
over to-day. Pack up for a month.” 

Until the talk about her and Foley had 
died down! Her fingers trembled with 
the futile rage of a child as she made up 
her bundle. She hated the lonely farm 


“You 
Why—he was 
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see, 
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ross the mountains, and she feared the 
lent, watchful, terrible old woman who 
led it, her stepfather’s mother. But 
iything was better than staying here, 
e target for cruel, purblind eyes, for 
upid, envenomed tongues. 
All that day and the next there was 
sign of life about Locker’s Lakeside 
Resort, after the lanterned activities in 
the barn and the lamplighted breakfast 
hat preceded the start of the travellers. 
But on the third morning, out of a 
lamor of alarms, the innkeeper came 
unning to the construction camp. 
“*Dessa!” he cried. “ ”*Dessa—she has 
not come in all night—and her boat is 
upset in the middle of the lake.” 
Horritied, they gathered about him 
and listened to his amplifications of this 
dread statement. He had taken his wife 
and stepdaughter to his mother’s two 
days before, he said; ’Dessa had been 


moping since young Foley’s disappear- 


inee, and he had hoped that the change 
would do her good. But onee at the 
farm, she had been restive and had re- 
fused to remain; his wife had stayed to 
finish the visit, but ’Dessa had returned 
with him. At home, when they had ar- 
rived late in the evening before this 
morning on which he poured forth his 
voluble story, "Dessa had gone imme- 
diately to her room. This morning the 
room was undisturbed. But ’Dessa’s boat 
floated, overturned, in the cove farthest 
from the house. It had been fastened to 
its moorings late the night before. 

Burke listened, and the gray of ashes 
seemed sprinkled over his face. He 
clenched his hands until the nails bit 
the hard flesh. 

“ By God!” he said. solemnly, to him- 


self, “T11 kill him. Ill kill him.” 


Locker’s Lakeside Resort was enjoying 
its second period of prosperity. The 
divers boarded there, the detectives, and 
the reporters from those enterprising 
journals which found an interest in the 
tragedy. On Sundays all the remote 
countryside turned out in buggy and 
carryall and buckboard, until the scene 
again was like cireus-day at Millerstown. 

Burke had been to the city and had 
returned. He had gone as straight as 
vengeance could lead him to Neil’s 
haunts. He had found the boy playing 
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pool, Neil had looked up with shame- 
faced apology and laughing welcome in 
his eyes, 

“Got tired yourself, didn’t you, John?” 
he said, stretching out his hand. Burke 
sat down, suddenly unnerved. Even 
through the red mist that blurred his 
sight Neil’s look shone innocent of con- 
.clous crime; even to his strained, sus- 
picious ears, the boy’s voice rang natural. 
le pulled himself slowly together and 
told his tale, watching with hawklike in- 
tentness the while. Even for unpremed- 
itated wrong he would have vengeance. 
But as the story progressed, Neil turned 
pale, and near its end he began to cry. 

“ Not dead, not dead, John!” he plead- 
ed. “That nice little thing, so pretty, 
so kind—not dead!” 

It had seemed scarcely worth while to 
frame an accusation against this undis- 
ciplined child sobbing for a lost play- 
mate. But Burke had gone on, drearily 
repeating Locker’s insinuations of Odes- 
sa’s secret love. Contempt dried the tears 
on Neil’s lashes. 

“ An’ you let that fellow fill you up?” 
he demanded. “ Why, she hadn’t any use 
for me—any one could see that. Why, 
John,”—Foley made his shameful con- 
fession in a lowered tone,—“ I’d no more 
have dared to ask her for a kiss than a 
saint in a church window; I don’t know 
why, for she seemed all easy and friendly 
and warm—but I couldn’t.” 

“T was hopin’ ye’d make a match of 
it,” said Burke, heavily. “Ive been— 
ye’ve been like a younger brother to me, 
Neil Foley, an’ I wanted to see ye set- 
tled. An’ I thought ye’d be good to her. 
Who wouldn’t? I'd hoped ye’d make a 
match of it.” 

Neil shook his head with a certain 
jauntiness in spite of his sorrow. 

“She wasn’t my style for a _ cent, 
John,” he explained, kindly. 

Then Burke had gone wearily back to 
the excitement of Siloam, so alien to its 
serenity; to the tragedy degraded to mere 
sensation, to the work on the tunnel. He 
watched Locker’s display of grief with 
a sick disgust and suspicion; he listened 
with brooding impatience to the inn- 
keeper’s endless recountals of the journey 
that had preceded the horror. He grew 
desperately tired of it all. He would be 
glad, glad when the work was over; he 
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vished never to see the place again. It 

as a relief when the crowd of sensation- 
mongers dwindled, when the Siloam au- 
thorities dismissed the unsuccessful 
divers, end the reporters yawningly be- 
took themselves to newer mysteries. 

On the night before the last day’s work 
on the tunnel, sleep did not touch his eye- 
lids. He had lain in his bunk, listening 
to the deep breathing of his fellows, the 
wash of the waves on the pebbly shore, 
the solemn surge of the wind through the 
The autumnal air seemed to creep 
coldly to his very bones. And she was 
out in the night and the chill, all the 
pretty color washed from her round 
cheeks, her hair—her soft hair that had 
curled tendrilwise about her neck— 
straight and damp and terrible against 
her white face. Her eyes held no longer 
the light of kindness, of merriment, of 
love. She would never watch the blue- 
bird’s wing again with that open-lipped 
look of delight, she would sit no more 
in the sunshine and the drifting leaves. 

“T’m an old man,” said Burke to him- 
self. “I’m old, I’ve lived hard an’ 


furious, seen what there was to see an’ 


trees. 


much I’d better never have looked on; 
an’ I’m tossin’ here, awake, alive, an’ she, 
the child, the little young girl—” 

As the blackness in the cabin melted 
toward the dim gray of dawn, he could 
no longer bear the weight of misery 


passively. He creaked out of his bunk, 
drew on his flannel shirt and trousers, 
and, shoes in hand, tiptoed across the 
noisy boards and slipped out into the 
open. As he closed the door behind him, 
it seemed to him that the last of the pale 
stars was puffed gently out. 

He turned from the lake, the reflec- 
tions of its wooded slopes beginning to 
be more clearly outlined in its brighten- 
ing mirror. He set his face toward the 
east and began to climb the hill. The 
grass was wet with the night dews; he 
inhaled the moist odor of fallen leaves, 
the tang and fragrance of the autumn 
morning. Through breaks in the hills 
banners of the sun’s advance began to 
stream in exuberant waste of gold and 
amethyst. The trees had begun to flame 
at the touch of the early mountain frosts. 
Glory of color, freshness of morning, 
freedom, beauty—they gripped him as 
they had never done before. 
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“She'll see it no more, she'll see it 
no more!” He clenched his hands in 
agony. Sobs pressed against his throat 
with the pain of suffocation. He stum- 
bled through the tangling grasses, his 
eyes bent upon the ground. He could 
not bear the joyful, wasteful beauty of 
the morning. “ Me,” he cried, with the 
agonized cry of all love and loss,—“ me 
that have seen an’ seen till me eyes ache. 
Ah, why shouldn’t it have been me, that’s 
not fit to look the mornin’ in the face, 
an’ not her, not her?” 

A shaft of light struck him in the 
forehead as he reached the crest of the 
hill. He raised his glance to sweep the 
great bowl on whose rim he stood. And 
there, below him, toiling up the slope, 
came ’Dessa. 

East and West he had looked in the 
face of death, and hid his shuddering. 
But the dewy beauty of this resurrection 
his tense-strung nerves could not bear. 
He stared, standing rigid, as a man shot 
in battle sometimes stands for an instant 
before he falls. Then, with a gasp, he 
sat down limp among the damp, tangled 
weeds and grasses. 

He wakened to the touch of beloved 
hands upon his forehead, the look of be- 
loved eyes into his own. His heart began 
to beat in great throbs; the half-super- 
natural fear that had been his last con- 
scious emotion was gone; the distant 
memory of his own unworthiness, of his 
remote pity for the woman who might 
have loved him, was gone. And at the 
look in his eyes "Dessa began to tremble. 

“T had to come back,” she faltered. 
“T thought how soon you—you all— 
would be gone; and I had to come. I 
stole away. They are angry with me over 
something, and were keeping me close 
at grandma’s. But before daylight yes- 
terday I stole away. I slept last night ina 
field. It seemed that you—you all—were 
calling me. Sometimes I ran, I grew so 
wild thinking you might all be gone.” 

Burke brushed aside the trivialities; 
the miracle of resurrection could wait 
for explanation. He caught her hands, 
his eyes held her with unrelinquishing 
claim and tenderness. 

“ All of us, "Dessa?”’ he asked. 

“You, you, you!” ‘Dessa broke into 
sobs of unnerved weariness and relief 
and joy against his breast. 
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The Huntress Wasps 


BY HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Se.D., LL.D. 


to human doings in the behavior 

of lower animals. It is not mere 
fancy that sees in insect commonwealths, 
in tailoring birds, in kidnapping ants, 
and ballooning spiders resemblances more 
or less distinet of well-known actions of 
men. The analogies clearly lie in the 
facts. Is not this what one should look 
for if, as the theory of evolution requires, 


‘| ‘HE naturalist often notes a likeness 


all nature is bound together in a com- 
mon origin from one Overmind and 
Overforce? One is therefore prepared to 
moderate his surprise at learning that the 
idea of preserving flesh foods in sealed 
vessels has its analogy in the method of 
the huntress wasps. 

Many a village or country bred reader 
will reeall his surprise at finding dead 
spiders within the 
clay cell of a mud- 
dauber wasp. Had 
he opened the nest 
at a favorable mo- 
ment, he might have 
satisfied part of his 
wonder by finding a 
white larva devour- 
ing the creatures en- 
closed with it in the 
cell. At this point 
we may take up the 
story of nature and 
help the curious mind 
in its research. 

When summer 
warmth has awaken- 
ed the maternal instincts of the insect 
world, the mud-dauber wasp may be seen 
gathering mortar at the margin of stream, 
pool, or puddle. Filling her mandibles, 
which serve as both spade and hod, she 
bears the load of mud to some rough 
surface, rock or wall, or board or beam. 
She spreads and shapes her mortar, until, 
after many visits to the mud-bed, she 
has built a tubular cell about an inch 
long and three-eighths of an inch wide. 





EGG-CELLS OF BLUE MUD-DAUBER WASP 
(CHALYBION C/ASRULEUM) 


Then her huntress instinct awakes an1 
her raids upon the spider realm begin; 
for within this cylinder the mother 
mason will put a single egg. In course 
of time this will hatch into a ravenous 
larva, whose natural food is living 
spiders; and these the mother proceeds 
to capture and entomb within her mud- 
daub nursery. On this errand she may 
be seen hawking over and near cobwebs 
of various sorts, venturing within the 
meshed and beaded snares that prove 
fatal to most incomers and sometimes 
even to herself. If the occupant, ex- 
pectant of prey, sallies forth to seize the 
intruder, it finds itself a captive, not 
a captor. The wasp shakes the silken 
filament from wings and feet, turns upon 
the spider, seizes and stings it, bears it 
to her cell, and 
thrusts it therein. 

Goethe, in his auto- 
biography, alludes to 
this habit in speak- 
ing of his father’s 
aversion to inns. 
“Often,” said the 
poet, “he would say 
that he always fan- 
cied he saw a great 
cobweb spun across 
the gate of an inn so 
ingeniously that in- 
sects could indeed 
fly in, but even the 
privileged wasp could 
not fly out again un- 
plucked.” Our inns may have advanced 
beyond the standard of the Goethe-pére, 
but our wasps are still so far “ priv- 
ileged” that they rarely fail to pluck 
the spider from its web. 

The huntress wasp has other preserves 
than cobwebs. She flutters over flowers, 
burrows among fallen leaves, creeps with 
nervous twitching tread along branches 
of trees and bushes, wherever spiders 
dwell or hunt, and snatches them away 
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to add to the growing store within her 
gvg-nest. When the cavity is filled, the 
opening is sealed up, and the spiders 
are literally entombed alive within that 
lay sarcophagus. 
If at this stage one should open the 
ll, he might challenge the statement 
that the spiders are 
alive. They seem to be 
dead; but in fact are 
simply paralyzed. The 
poison which the wasp’s 
sting injeets within her 
captive’s tissues may 
kill at onee, and often 
does so; but more com- 
monly suspends activity 
without destroying life. 
So, when the larval 
waspkin first feels the 
pangs of hunger, it finds 
in reach abundant nat- 
ural food. Thus, before 
the era of man, nature, 
in the person of a wasp, 
had attained the art of 
preserving animal flesh 
without impairing its 
value as food. 
The writer’s observa- 


tion of wasp-stung spi- 


taken from their 
captors indicates that 
the virus retains its 
preservative effect for at 
least two weeks before 
death ensues. In the 
cells the period would 
probably be longer, but 
that amply covers the 
time taken for hatch- 
ing and the larval stage 
of the waspkin. During this 
victims remained motionless, 
apparently without sensation, and there 
was no recovery from the poison. Indeed, 
the extended experiments of Professor 
and Mrs. Peckham in their fascinating 
studies, The Solitary Wasps, show that 
such recovery is extremely rare. It is 
one of the unhappy possibilities in a 
spider’s destiny that it may abide in a 
living death within a dark vault await- 
ing the awakening appetite of a voracious 
worm. But we may believe that nature 
has so far tempered this doom as to 
destroy all consciousness of its condition 


ders 


period the 
alive but 
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BLUE MUD-DAUBER WASP CARRYING 


SYD 
and suffering therein. The 
proof is well-nigh conclusive that sensa- 
tion is wholly suspended at the prick of 
the insect’s sting. 

When the enclosed larva has satisfied 
its appetite, it follows the law of its kind, 
spins about itself a thin 


consequent 


swathment, 


OFF 
Its WEB 


AN ORBWEAVING 
SPIDER FROM 


passes into the chrysalis state, and after 
transformation cuts its way out and be- 
gins the cycle of life pursued by endless 
generations of its forebears. The open- 
ings through which the mature wasps 
escape may often be seen. The blue mud- 
dauber, Chalybion (Pelopeus ) ceruleum, 
is wort to place its cells one atop of 
another in small Sometimes 
they are found, or the work of kindred 
species, arranged alongside of one an- 
other in extended tubes like “pipes of 
Pan.” From one such series the writer 
saw emerging a number of black digger- 
wasps, 7'ryporylon politum. That seem- 


masses. 
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ed proof that the nests had been made 
by that insect. By no means. This 
species is reputed by such good authority 
as Walsh a guest-wasp, not building a 
nest for itself, but laying its eggs in cells 





Pipes OF PAN; CLAY CELLS OF MUD-DAUBER WASP 
OCCUPIED BY A GUEST-WaAsP 


made and provisioned by another species. 
It is curious to trace this use and wont 
from the guest-wasp and the cuckoo, up 
to the human species as represented by 
the imperial “annexers” of Europe and 
the Orient, and the “land-grabbers” of 
the Indian Territory, not to speak of 
others of the “guest” habit who may be 
found nearer home! However, whatever 
may be the truth as to politum, we know 
that some of her congeners are most in- 
satiable captors of araneads. 

Spiders are not the only victims of the 
huntress wasps. Few insects are exempt 
from their attacks. Some provision their 
nests with grasshoppers, some with cock- 
roaches, some with snout-beetles, some 
with aphides, ants, and bees. A great 
number prefer the two-winged flies (Dip- 
tera); the hornets, for example, invading 
our kitchens and rooms to prey upon the 
house-fly. Still other species capture the 
larve of moths. The handsome digger- 
wasp (Sphecius speciosus) provisions her 
tunnel with the cicada or harvest-fly. 
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But perhaps the spider-hunting wasps 
have the most interesting habits. 

The general reader may be satisfied 
to know that, broadly speaking, wasps 
may be roughly divided on the basis of 
their habits into three great groups. The 
mud-daubers are solitary insects, build 
clay cells, which they store with food, 
and leave their young to their fate. The 
digger-wasps make tubular nests in th: 
ground, and care for their offspring after 
the fashion of the mud-daubers. Th: 
paper-making wasps are for the most part 
social insects, rear their progeny in the 
home nest, like ants and bees; and th: 
insects which they capture are mandu- 
cated and fed to the wasplings by mouth. 
This is but a rude and approximat 
grouping, and any observer might cite 
exceptions. Our common yellow-jacket 
will at once occur, which, although a 
social insect, burrows in the ground. 
Yet for popular ends it will be useful, 
and may easily lead to a more scien- 
tific classification. 

Even the most formidable of the order 
Aranex are not exempt from the wasp’s 
incursions. The “tarantula” of our 


Southwestern States (Eurypelma hentzii) 


is the giant of our spider fauna, but it 
cowers and falls before a large and beauti- 
ful wasp (Pepsis formosa), known as the 
“ tarantula-killer.” The writer has seen 
this insect in Texas hunting for its 
gigantic victim, whose flurried and ex- 
cited movements showed that it knew 
its peril and sought to avoid it. 

The tarantula-killer is a bustling, un- 
quiet creature. When running on the 
ground its wings vibrate continuously. 
When it sights its prey it flies in circles 
around it. The tarantula trembles vio- 
lently; now runs and hides; now, rising 
rampant, shows signs of fight. The 
watchful huntress finds a favorable mo- 
ment, darts upon its victim with curved 
body, and thrusts in its sting, if possible 
into the soft abdomen. Often the spider 
is at once paralyzed, but a second and 
even a third wound is sometimes neces- 
sary. The victor seizes its motionless 
prey with its jaws and drags it to a hole 
previously dug. She thrusts it in, de- 
posits an egg upon it, and covers it up. 
In this case the bulk of the tarantula 
insures sufficient food for the offspring, 
and one alone is provided, as seems to be 
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» ease with the cicada-storing wasps. 
‘ut the mud-dauber and her ilk, which 
lect smaller prey, garner many, rarely 
aling a cell ere it is quite full. 
The above facts fairly present the gen- 
-al habit of these insects and their mo- 
ve in their hunting excursions. Wheth- 

they have developed a love for the 
simply as sport may be queried. 
Certainly they seem to enjoy it in every 
uivering fibre of their animated frames; 
and one who watches their various modes 
will be amused to trace resemblances, 
eal or fancied, between them and the 
“mighty hunters,” the Nimrods and 
Esaus of the human species. But there 
s a field in which we may reach definite 
‘esults that deserve notice. What reflex 
nfluence has this behavior of the hunt- 
ress wasp wrought upon the subjects of 
her pursuit? Has it modified their 
habits, and in what direction, and to 
what extent ? 

Here again we may reason from anal- 
Within the realm of facts, to be 
sure, but not disdaining a “ scientific use 
of the imagination,” without which the 
naturalist’s studies would be often dull 
and aimless, even fruitless. The progress 
of modern warfare, or, more accurately, of 
implements of war, has been largely a 
contest between the efficiency of defen- 
sive armor against offensive weapons. 
As human ingenuity has devised destruc- 
tive weapons of attack, 
opposing ingenuity and 
skill have prepared surer 
means of defence. In- 
deed, in the wider field 
of man’s current life 
the same process may 
be noted. What, for 
example, is the growth 
of architecture, in the 
widest sense of the 
word, but a history of 
man’s efforts to meet his 
needs through the as- 
saults of nature, by 
counter-movements that 
have developed works of 
skill better suited to 
protect and defend life 
and health? It is nat- 
ural that, within its 
limited compass, some- 


thing like this should 


hase 


ogy. 


A TRAP-DOOR 


SPIDER (CTENIZA CALIFORNICA) 


occur 
other 


as the influence 
wasp’s offensive 
warfare. Wherein does this appear? 
We select a single field—the counter- 
defences of spiders against wasps and 
other enemies. 

Take first the orbweavers. As evening 
falls, they are seen hanging from the 
roofs of porches, or from the branch-tips 
of shrubs and low trees, laying out the 
radii or spinning in the viscid spirals of 
their wheel-shaped webs. A little later 
they may be seen settled head downward 
against the central mat, with legs stretcn- 
ed across the circular space on which 
no beaded lines are spun. They are 
ready now for a meal of night-flying 
moths, and they can take the exposed 
place at the centre with comparative im- 
punity, for their enemies, the wasps and 
birds, have settled to sleep. By morning 
they have disappeared. Where have they 
gone? In the angles and corners and 
concavities of cornices and mouldings 
and beadings, under the spouting, and 
in other sheltered spots they are snug- 
gled away in tough silken tubes and tents. 
Even there their enemies will find them; 
for the conflict between defensive and 
offensive instincts tends to develop skill 
on both sides. But the secretive habit 
that has been nurtured by the sense of 
danger stands them in good stead. 

Turning to the fields and other haunts 


we study 
species of the 


on 


PURSUED 


ANTULA-KILLER (PEPSIS FORMOSA) 
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PROTECTIVE ARCHITECTURE OF ORBWEAVING SPIDER 


’ 
Orbweavers’ tents on blackberry and laurel 


of orbweavers, one will occasionally, 
sometimes often, find by day the arane- 
ads upon their snares, especially before 
and after the season of highest maternal 
activity among wasps. But commonly 
the round webs will be seen vacant, 
strung between the stalks of wild flowers 
and grasses, or among the boughs of 
shrubs and trees. Be sure that the archi- 
tect and owner is not far off. Note this 
separate, strong, taut thread attached to 
the centre. It is the trap-line. Follow 
it upward along its course, and you will 
trace it to the outreached front paws 
of a spider whose body is sheltered with- 
in a pretty bell-shaped 
tent of leaves deftly 
bent and _ basted  to- 
gether and _ daintily 
lined with silk. This 
is the proprietor and 
builder of snare and 
tent. She has learned 
—or, let us say, she 
knows, and her race has 
learned —the need of 
such a sheltering dom- 
icile and fort. Therein 
she lies in ambuscade, 
waiting until the agita- 
tion of an entangled 
insect “thrills along 
the line,” whereat she 
rushes forth, seizes and 
swathes her victim, and 
bears it to her den to 


Some of these leafy tents are reall, 
pretty objects, and show no little archi 
tectural ingenuity and _ skill; — anthro 
pomorphiec terms which we must use 
until philologists or dissenting philoso 
phers shall supply our poverty of words 
when speaking of animal mentalism and 
its products. 

We may turn to a widely separated 
group, the Territelariz, or tunne! 
weavers. In the trap-door spider pri 
tective industry has reached almost it 
highest results among lower animals. It 
usual nest is a tubular tunnel in tly 
ground, lined with thick white silk tap 
estry, and closed at the top with a hinge: 
and neatly bevelled semicircular door 
made of alternate layers of silk and soil. 
The outer layer is soil when the sur 
rounding surface is bare of vegetation. 
Otherwise the growth of herbage upon 
the top of the door is sometimes en 
couraged if not caused. 

When the writer first learned that this 
animal (Cteniza californica) took its 
prey by night and kept its nest by day, 
he ventured to predict that its elaborat: 
defence must be chiefly if not wholly 
against a diurnal enemy, probably some 
species of wasp.* This inference has 
been verified; and observers upon the 
field have found that the “ tarantula- 
killer” captures and provisions her egg- 


* American Spiders and their Spinning 
work, vol. ii., p. 414. 


: t AND 3.—CALIFORNIA TRAP-DOOR SPIDER’S NEST (CTENIZA CALIFORNICA) 
feed upon at leisure. 2—Turret Trap-pooR NEST (DOLICHO SCAPTUS LATASTEI SIMON) 
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t with the trap-door spider also. Its 
ooth, soft body and inferior size make 
more vulnerable than the tarantula, 
| henee perhaps its more elaborate de- 
It is well known that ground- 
ders on the approach 
winter, and _pre- 
ratory to moulting, 
hen their he Ipless con- 
tion peculiarly invites 
ttack; and while cocoon- 
when maternal in- 
is sensitive to the 
lfare of offspring,— 
variably resort to spe- 
| architectural protec- 
m. That such 
mal acts might readily 
developed into fixed 
abits is probable. 
The studies of M. 
‘ugéne Simon, an emi- 
ent French §araneol- 
gist, give many  ex- 
mples from the spider 
auna of Venezuela and 
lsewhere of the remark- 
of va- 
trap-door-making 


nce. 


tinct 


occa- 


ble architecture 
ious 
renera. Some have nests 
m the outer bark of trees. 
Some lift above’ the 
ground a composite open 
more perfect than that of our turret- 
spider (Lycosa arenicola), and some have 
a silken tower that at a distance looks 
like a full-blown lily. Others rear towers 
which they top with hinged lids. Most 
of them keep to the ground, but with 
structures of varying ingenuity, all ap- 
parently protective. These strengthen the 
belief that these striking examples of 
aranean architecture have _ gradually 
arisen from the accumulating instincts 
of many generations; self-protection and 
motherly interest, the strongest feelings 
in nature, operating upon the animals’ 
original endowments. 
Mrs. Mary Treat 
(1880) gave a most 
tration of a_ conflict 
offence and aranean defence. 
spider (Lycosa tigrina) —a 
Lycosid with striped legs— makes 
curved burrow which is sometimes care- 
fully closel with a dome of surface 


tower, even 
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THE FOUR-SPOTTED ELIS 
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litter basted together, and having a 
rudely hinged door. Tigrina is sought 
by the Four-spotted Elis (Elis 4-notata) 
—a large wasp, with four orange spots on 
its abdomen. She hunts over the ground 


DRAGGING LYCOSA TIGRINA FROM ITS 


BURROW 


until she finds an tunnel, into 
which she dives, and soon returns with the 
paralyzed occupant. This she drags away 
at a pace as fast as a man’s walk, until 
she finds her own burrow, into which she 
thrusts her prey, fills up the hole, levels 
the top, and conceals it with litter from 
the adjacent surface. 

For two or three weeks the mother 
wasps keep up their raids, from which 


open 


only spiders with closed doors escape! 


Others invariably perish. After August, 
when the maternal rage has expended it- 
self, the survivors open their doors, even 
remove the thatching, and resume their 
own predatory raids with evident sense 
of security. Such well- attested facts 
seem to interpret for us the impelling 
motive to the entire series of aranean 
architecture of which Tigrina’s dome, 
Arenicola’s turret, and Cteniza’s trap- 
door-covered tunnel are types. 

It sometimes happens that one huntress 
wasp attacks another to secure her prey. 








Carlotta 


BY JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


poor Carlotta that very May morning 

in Paris, when, over my coffee, I ran 
through the columns of the Matin, and 
among the nouvelles diverses happened 
upon the names which so deeply con- 
cerned her. 

The King, it appeared, together with 
the Crown-Prince Karl and suite, was 
spending a fortnight at Abbazia for the 
bathing. Also, at that pretty Austrian 
resort were the Grand Duke of , the 
Grand Duchess, and their charming 
daughter Maria Elena, whose marriage 
to Prince Karl was to take place in a 
fortnight. The happy couple, said the 
Matin, might be seen almost daily driving 
or walking through the shaded allées of 
the neighborhood, and made no effort 
to conceal their devotion. Here was, at 
last, a genuine royal love match. 

A love match! Poor Karl. And this not 
two months from the time when the love- 
liest woman whom God has ever spared 
to walk for a little while among us here 
had sent him back to his duty; had laid 
her heart upon the pyre with, I'll warrant 
you, not even a tear, not even a shudder— 
so long as Karl was there to see. 

A love match! Poor Karl. 

There came over me a sudden desire 
to see him once more—to see this little 
Princess for whom he had been forced 
to give up his jewel of price. 

Poor little Princess! 

I left Paris that evening for Venice, 
and there took the night boat across the 
Adriatie to Fiume, the big Hungarian 
port which sits just over the bay from 
Abbazia. Abbazia was picturesque as 
ever—cool, green-wooded, white-towered, 
full of tight-waisted Austrian officers and 
those handsome Viennese women who look 
so like Parisians. 

Almost the first man I saw at the 
Stephanie was old von Altdorf. It was 
like meeting a brother in the desert. 

“You here?” said I, amazed. “ What 


| REMEMBER that I was thinking of 


are you here for? What’s Vienna doin: 
without you? Is there no longer an 
Austrian Empire? I hadn’t heard.” 

“They gave me a month’s rest,” sai 
von Altdorf (who hadn’t rested for fort: 
years, to my knowledge). “I came dow: 
here to play about. There’s royalty. | 
have always loved royalty.” (Which 
was a lie.) 

Then we looked each other in the eyes 
for a moment and, without furthe: 
skirmishing or pretence, began to talk 
of the thing which had brought us both 
to Abbazia, and of—Carlotta. 

“She'll die of it,” said von Altdorf, 
wagging his gray head. “ Karl was her 
life. I do not think any woman ever 
before loved a man so—terribly. Yes, 
‘ terribly’ is the word.” 

“No such woman ever before existed 
said I. “ No woman before ever had such 
love to give—but why to Karl? For 
jod’s sake, why to Karl?” 

And von Altdorf again wagged his gray 
head. “Apply elsewhere,” he said. “Iam 
a man. How should I understand such 
things? No, I should not pick Prince 
Karl to evoke a great passion from such 
a woman as she. He is not a great man; 
he is even a weak one in certain ways. 
I do not know. There is something in 
the blood of his house—I do not know 
what. All the men of it have been un- 
happy, and all of them have been pas- 
sionately loved by women. There is 
something in the blood.” 

“ And,” said I, “you think she will— 
Carlotta will—die, now that she has lost 
him?’ Von Altdorf nodded, turning away 
his head. He had loved her too, quite 
vainly. There were many of us, alas! 

“ All her life has gone from her,” he 
said, “all but the mechanical processes 
of breathing—moving. She will die of 
exhaustion, because the heart and soul 
are gone out of her. I would to God I—” 
He did not finish his sentence, and I 
would not press him. 


’ 








CARLOTTA—TALL, WHITE, QUEENLY-A CLUSTER OF FLOWERS IN HER ARMS 








We had been walking slowly along one 
the shaded paths which wind and 
uble and twist in all directions through 
he public gardens; and not heeding 
where we went, we came out suddenly 
non the highroad near the Neue Markt- 
lle north of the little cluster of shops 
nd restaurants. Two open landaus were 
ming briskly down the road from the 
rection of Skerbici. In the first car- 
ize were three officers in uniform, and 
n the second the Crown-Prince Karl and 
he little Princess who was, within a fort- 
night, to beeome his bride. 

Von Altdorf and I stepped to the side 
of the road and took off our hats. A lit- 
tle group of peasants farther up the road 
were already bowing and scraping in the 
dust, and Karl touched his hat’ good- 
naturedly in return. His eyes swept von 
\ltdorf and me in a careless glance; and 
then, all at once, I saw him stiffen in 
his seat, and, as the landau rolled on 
past us, turn about and stare. Von Alt- 
dorf he had, of course, met frequently, and 
me he had known for nearly twe years. 

We put on our hats and turned back 
nto the fir wood. 

“Poor devil!” said old von Altdorf. 
“Poor devil! Did you see his face? 
Lad, I would not be a prince for all the 
gold in Vienna! Did you see his face?” 

Then, the next morning, we met him 
again.- We were walking on the South 
Strandweg, that famous path which veins 
the shoulder of the sea-cliff, amid pines, 
toward Punta Kolova and Icici. He was 
with another man—a man of military 
bearing, though in civilian’s clothes—I 
learned afterward that it was Colonel 
Szakvary, In Waiting. We stepped aside 
to make way for the Prince, and he 
passed us with a grave “Thank you, 
gentlemen!” but, as we were about to 
proceed, he called us back, directing his 
aide to go ahead of him. 

He seemed embarrassed when he faced 
us—at a loss for words; his face had 
flushed quickly, but under the flush it 
was very pale and drawn and haggard, 
and his eyes were tragic. I think I have 
never at any time seen a man’s face alter 
so terribly in four short months. He 
began with some polite formality—asked 
us, I believe, if we were making a long 
stay at Abbazia—if we bathed—and such 
commonplaces. Then, quite suddenly, a 
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little spasm went over his face, twisting 
it, and his tragic eyes met ours straight. 

“T will not beat about the bush, gentle- 
men,” he said, raising his hands and 
dropping them again. “ You know what 
I would say—what I would ask—” and 
his voice broke a little and began to 
shake so that he paused to steady it. 

“We have not seen her, Highness,” 
said old von Altdorf. “ You have seen 
her since we have.” 

“But you—know,” said Karl, and had 
to wait again to steady that voice of his, 
— “you know where she—is ?”’ 

Von Altdorf looked him in the eyes. 
“TI know, Highness,” said he, “but I 
may not say.” Prince Karl’s drawn face 
twisted again and his hands took hold 
upon each other and wrestled before him. 

“Oh, man, man!” he cried. “Can you 
not see that I ask honestly? I will not 
go to her. My feet are set where my 
duty lies, and they shall not halt or 
wander. I am to be married in twelve 
days, but I must know where she is. For 
God’s sake, von Altdorf, will you not 
dip your finger in water and holl it 
down to me in my hell? Is that too much 
to ask?” 

I caught at von Altdorf’s arm, but 
he shook me off, not stirring his eyes 
from Prince Karl’s eyes. 

“Do you give me your word, High- 
ness,” said he, “that so long as you live 
you will not see Carlotta Siveric?”’ 

The Prince put out a shaking hand 
and grasped von Altdorf’s. 

“ So long as I live,” said he, and, as if at 
some obscure significance the words bore 
to him, his head jerked back and upward 
suddenly, and something strange swept 
over his face for an instant. Then he 
went on with scarcely a halt: “So long 
as I live I will not go to her or send for 
her or see her. Where is she?” 

“She has shut herself up in Torre 
Dormitor,” said von Altdorf. 

“Torre Dormitor!” said the other, half 
under his breath, nodding. And he stared 
past us for quite a minute or two, I should 

think, saying it over and over again with 
a little smile. Just, “ Torre Dormitor— 
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Torre Dormitor!” over and over. And 
once he said, “I might have known!” 
T think he had forgotten that von Altdorf 
and I were present, for he spoke as if 


quite to himself. 
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Then, after a bit, he turned to us 
once more, with a sort of shiver, and 
said gravely: 

“T thank you, Baron von Altdorf. I 
—shall not abuse your confidence. You 
may be sure of that. May I ask if you 
are—if you are thinking of going south 
—to Torre Dormitor, I mean¢ You gen- 
tlemen were very dear to—her. You 
were the best and truest friends she had.” 

Von Altdorf looked at me with thought- 
ful raised brows. 

“TI had not thought of it, Highness,” 
he said, slowly. “I am by no means 
certain that we should be welcome. At 
this—at this time, I think, she would 
doubtless prefer to be quite alone. I—” 

“I wish that you might go to her,” 
said Prince Karl. “ Somehow I am cer- 
tain that this—coming fortnight would 
be easier for her if her friends were 
there. I—it would be a great satisfaction 
to me if you felt—” He broke off, look- 


ing from von Altdorf to me and back 
again with a certain hesitant wistfulness. 
“Tt is probably the last request I shall 
ever make of you,—if I may put it so 
strongly as a request,” he said. 

“T trust not, Highness,” 


said old von 
Altdorf, bowing. “I trust that you may 
feel free to honor us with many requests 
—nay, commands—for many years to 
As to this—” He looked to me 
again, and I saw a gleam of excitement 
in his eye. I think something in mine 
must have sprung to meet it. 

“We leave for Cattaro to-night, sir,” 
said I to Prince Karl, and I saw that 
dull flush again spread up over his 
lean cheeks. 

“T thank you, gentlemen,” he said, 
simply, and bowed. 

“Tf there is any message, any word,” 
said von Altdorf, and the Prince caught 
his breath sharply. 

“Tell her, von Altdorf,” he cried, 
shaking,—* tell her that so long as I live 
on the earth her feet have blessed I 
shall— No, no!” He caught himself 
up with an effort and the light died out 
of his eyes. “Tell her nothing from 
me, Baron von Altdorf,” he said. “ Tell 
her, on your own account, that the Crown- 
Prince Karl is doing his duty according 
to the promise he made her. Again I 
thank you.” Then he bowed once more 
and moved on up the path after his aide, 


come, 
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and von Altdorf and I, hats in han 
stood still and watched his bowed shou! 
ders until they were out of sight among 
the pines. 

“TI said,” said old von Altdorf, “ that 
he was not a strong man. I said he was 
weak. I lied. He is braver than either 
you or I, and he is not yet three-and- 
twenty. Eh, God pity princes!” 

That night at Fiume, across the bay, 
we embarked upon a long white express 
coaster of the Ungaro-Croata line, south- 
bound, and for four-and-twenty hours we 
steamed swiftly down the Adriatic be- 
tween reefs and scoglie, past ewelling 
vineyarded islands, down that wonderful! 
Dalmatian coast; touching at Zara and 
at Sebenico and at Spalato and ai 
Ragusa, “the Pearl,” and so, on th: 
next evening, came into those land- 
locked fiords, under the shadow of 
the great Montenegrin mountains which 
are called the Bocche di Cattaro. We 
slept the night at Cattaro, and on 
the following noon started upon our fif- 
teen-mile drive over the saddle which 
lies at the feet of the Lovcen to little 
Budua on the coast of the Primorje. 

Out from Budua village—but a bit 
to the north—the land thrusts into 
the sea a rugged finger, pointing, de- 
risively as it were, westward to the un- 
clean marshes of Italy across the way. 
And in the shelter of this wind and storm 
break, whereby the might of the dreaded 
Bora is checked, sits a tiny island capped 
by a squat octagonal tower with its hud- 
dle of wings and chambers at the foot. 
The island—a mere rock—is so very tiny 
that there is place for no more than the 
castle, which, seaward, rises from the 
very breakers, and, behind the castle, for 
a bit of walled garden wherein grow 
cypresses and myrtles and ericas and 
agaves and a crimson sheet of azaleas 
and two tall date-palms. Here also, at 
the garden’s foot, behind the castle, are 
the water-steps and boat-landing. The 
island has a sinister history—the history 
of all southern Dalmatia. Slavs and 
Turks and Venetians fought over it and 
held it in turn for half a thousand years. 
Then, at the last, a strange old man, very 
terrible, coming from somewhere behind 
the mountains, took possession of it—a 
fierce old man; Montenegrin doubtless, 
else why the name he gave his tower— 














rre Dormitor? The Dormitor is a 
untain in the north of Montenegro. 
iis old man, then, took the castle and 
elt there, he and his daughter, who 
anced to be beautiful,—until one day 

daughter attracted the attention of 
young man from foreign parts. Then 

. old Montenegrin, unjustly suspecting 

r of misconduct, killed her with a knife, 
nd the stranger in turn slew him and 
ent on his way, so that Torre Dormitor 
as once more empty. 

Finally, Count Siveric, a Ragusan, 

wly married, bought the tower and used 

as a summer home. He was drowned 
. quarter of a mile from its walls while 
vimming; but a week before this the 
rown-Prinece Karl, cruising in a bor- 
owed yacht, had landed at the island, 
ttracted by its unusual appearance, and 
ad been royally entertained there. If 
the spirit of that evil old Montenegrin 
dwelt still about Torre Dormitor’s bat- 
tered walls, it must have looked on 
and laughed. 

A gray old fisherman, bent and wrin- 
kled like a monkey, rowed us out from 
Budua to the island—a matter of half a 
mile—in his high-prowed fishing-boat, 
standing to his oars like a gondolier. 
It was evening as we went, and a crim- 
son light from the sun, which was near 
to its setting, came aslant over the still 
sea and ensanguined Torre Dormitor— 
an evil light, a portentous light. It was 
as if all the blood which had been shed 
in that squat tower had oozed outward 
through the blackened stones and lay 
reeking in the sun. 

But, down in the tangle of garden near 
the landing-place, one tall and white and 
very queenly moved with flowers in her 
arms. That crimson light from the west 
caught for a moment upon her face and 
upon her great coils of hair, and an 
old wound within me began to ache dully, 
in throbs. 

“Carlotta! Carlotta!” I said. I must 
have said it aloud, for von Altdorf turned 
his head an inch, and I saw his face. 
The lines in it were curiously deepened. 
Von Altdorf’s old wound was throbbing 
too, I fancy. 

She saw the boat approaching, and 
came to the top of the water-steps and 
stood there, tall, white, very queenly, with 
that great cluster of red flowers in her 
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arms. But when the boat had come near- 
er and Carlotta saw whom it bore, the red 
flowers dropped from her arms slowly, 
one by one, and she swayed a little where 
she stood, and sobs began to catch her 
breath, and tears to run down her beauti- 
ful face. Then the boat touched the 
water-steps. Von Altdorf and I sprang 
out and up to where she stood, and Car- 
lotta stretched out her two arms to us, one 
arm about von Altdorf’s neck and one 
about mine, crying between her sobs, just, 
“ Oh—oh—oh!” And, by my faith, I 
think we two men wept with her openly 
and unashamed, like little children. 

Indeed, we might well weep before this 
new Carlotta whom we had found; for 
though I have seen many sad things—sad 
and pitiful,—I have seen none sadder than 
this. A new Carlotta indeed! It was 
not that she was less beautiful. Noth- 
ing, I think, could have robbed Carlotta 
of her splendid beauty—not even death,— 
but something had strangely gone out 
of her—spirit—soul—heart. That’s it! 
The heart had gone from her (old von 
Altdorf had been wise), leaving her, some- 
how, lax and frail. A light was wanting 
that had used to be in her eyes. A certain 
superb erectness of bearing—a splendid 
vitality of body was gone. She seemed, 
I thought, literally smaller—younger— 
pathetically childlike. Indeed, we might 
well weep, old von Altdorf and I! 

We must have made an odd picture to 
the gray fisherman and to one-eyed Boris, 
Carlotta’s gardener, the three of us stand- 
ing there with our arms about one an- 
other, hanging between laughter and 
tears. But it was long before any one 
could speak coherently—long before we 
moved, at last, up through the little 
tangled garden and into Carlotta’s grim 
stronghold. And then, finally, in a great 
shadowy stone-arched room, looking west- 
ward over the crimson sea, we sat down, 
Carlotta between von Altdorf and me, 
holding a hand of each, and we talked 
until the red went out of the sea and 
the far sky, and the shadows grew, and 
the woman Varva came into the room 
to make lights. 

We told her almost at first, I remem- 
ber, of our meeting with Prince Karl at 

Abbazia, and I remember that her face 
went suddenly very white and her great 
eyes burned sombrely from it, and for a 
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moment or two she was quite silent. 
Then she began to ply us with questions 
—the questions a loving woman would 
ask: How did he look? Was he thin— 
pale? Did he seem saddened? Had he 
his old trick of smiling? What were his 
words—every one of them—every littlest 
Did he speak of her—of the little 
Princess? Why did we not answer? I 
remember that old von Altdorf shot me 
a glance of helpless whimsical dismay, 
but L nodded fiercely back at him, and 
we made the best story we might—re- 
membered everything a man could re- 
member, and invented the rest as we 
thought it would best p)2ase her. 

We told her that Karl had learned 
from us where she was in hiding, and 
at that she cried out in distress. 

“Oh, you should not have done that! 
Dearests, you should not have done that!” 
she cried. “I did not want him to know. 
Oh, I am afraid!” 

“There is no danger, madame,” said 
old von Altdorf. “ He will not come to 
you. He gave us his word of honor. He 


one ¢ 


will go on with his duty unfailingly. 
There is no danger.” 

“Tam afraid, I am afraid,” said Car- 
lotta, and though we went on to speak 


of other things, she remained cbviously 
anxious and distressed, and after a time 
fell silent, staring across the room into 
the shadows. 

Then, finally, when von Altdorf had 
gone off with the woman Varva to look 
after our bags, Carlotta rose, still silent 
and distraite, and went out upon a little 
baleony which hangs over the sea, look- 
ing westward. 

“T am afraid, Richard,” she said again 
when [ had joined her there in the 
gathering night. “I wish you had not 
told him.” 

“There is nothing to fear, Carlotta,” 
said I. “We have his word of honor. 
Karl will never break his pledge. I re- 
member his very words. He said, ‘So 
long as I live I will not go to her or send 
for her or see her.’ aed 

“So long as I live,’” said Carlotta, 
under her breath. “Say it once more, 
Richard, just as he said it.” And I said 
it once more just as Prince Karl had 
said it, standing before us there on the 
south Strandwege at Abbazia. I remem- 
ber that one of the hanging lamps just 
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inside the big tower-room threw a slant 
beam of yellow light out across our bal- 
cony. Carlotta’s face was in the beam. 
turned a little from me, and I remember 
that, as I repeated Karl’s words, an odd 
indescribable look came over it—an odd 
fatal look, if one may so put it. It was 
like Karl’s own face as he had spoken. 
It troubled me. 

“God grant him—peace,” she said, aft- 
er a little silence. “A long life and—a 
happy one! God grant him that!” Then 
she fell silent once more, and present]; 
I left her, tiptoeing softly away. I do 
not think she knew when I went. 


So in this fashion we began our watch 
and ward over Carlotta Siveric, striving 
in our rough and clumsy man’s fashion 
to take upon our shoulders a part of that 
load of bitterness which was crushing 
poor Carlotta to earth. I like to think 
now that we did not altogether fail—not 
altogether. I like to think that we 
brought some comfort to her. God knows 
Carlotta needed such! 

My memory is so full of the week that 
followed our arrival at Torre Dormitor 
that I am at a loss in choosing what to 
say—lest I weary you with overmuch de- 
tail. You will understand how it is with 
me. Every memory of her—every word 
she spoke—every trick she had of voice 
and movement—all these things are such 
preeious gold to me! How should | 
choose among them? Still, I think what 
I most love to recall will be the hours 
I spent alone with her in the tiny garden 
or in that great tower-chamber with 
the baleony which hung over the sea. 
Indeed, we gave the poor lady small 
chance to snatch a solitary hour, von 
Altdorf and I. We were with her, one 
or both of us, from morning till night. 
What we dreaded in leaving her alone 
T searcely know—not that she would do 
herself a harm, certainly. Carlotta was 
too brave for that; but somehow, if she 
chanced to fall into a brooding silence, 
upon occasion, there came something into 
her eyes which frightened us both. No, 
we dared not leave her alone. We dogged 
her steps—plied her with talk—poor 
futile harlequins whose hearts ached the 
while their lips grinned and their busy 
tongues clacked! 

Yet we did not try to check her when 
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he spoke of htim—of the Crown Prince. 
It would have been useless. Moreover, 
was as von Altdorf one day said to me: 

“She is as full of him as a spring of 
water. Let that spring flow! It’s safer.” 

And the spring flowed indeed! 

I had not thought that there was such 
love in the world. Every other love- 
tale I have ever heard or known—all the 
sufferings, all the exaltation, all the pas- 
sion and tenderness which have come 
before my eyes, seem gray—pallid—cold 
beside the deathless love that Carlotta 
Siverie bore for the man she might never 
again see. We talked of.it very frankly, 
she and I. She seemed happiest when 
talking of him—and though I live to be 
old, and forget what love is, I shall never 
forget Carlotta’s eyes when she spoke of 
her man, that was her man no longer, 

r the low thrill of Carlotta’s voice—a 
new voice, a different voice, one I had 
not known—when she told how she loved 
him. It was all a very beautiful and 
holy thing—to be spoken of, not repeated. 
Still, there were, from time to time, little 
snatches of talk that I may repeat, since 
they were significant but less intimate 
than others. 

I remember her asking me once—for 
the hundredth time, I should think: 

“Do you think he will be happy, 
Richard? Do you think he will—forget, 
and be happy? Say yes! Oh, say yes!” 

“ Te’ll never forget, Carlotta dear,” said 
[. “No man could do that. As for his 
being happy, after—after a very long time, 
God knows! He comes of an unhappy 
house. No man of them but has lived a 
tragic life and died a tragic death. They’re 
fated, somehow—like the Hapsburgs.” 

“Ah, but not Karl, Richard!” -she 
cried, and wrung her hands before her. 
“Not Karl! No! Say you do not 
think so. Ah, Richard, Richard, can a 
woman love a man as I have loved—him, 
so much as I have loved him, and not 
bring him happiness? Can she? What 
is the good of love, then? Did I not take 
his—sorrow upon myself when I gave 
him up to them? Have I not suffered 
enough for both? Oh, Richard, there 
must be, somewhere, a God who is too 
good to let Karl suffer when I—I have 
offered to take it all upon me—wished to 
take it all—longed to take it all so gladly! 
There must be a God like that. 


“See, Richard! I am—going—to die 
because 1 have loved Karl so and be- 
cause, when I cannot have him any more, 
there is no—wish for life left in me. 
Is not that enough for God? The— 
heart is gone out of me. You see, Rich- 
ard! You see! Must he suffer too? 
Ah, say no!” 

“ Carlotta! Carlotta!” I eried, with my 
face in my hands. And then, I expect, 
Carlotta pressed nearer to me, and kissed 
and petted and exclaimed over me— 
that would have been her way—until 
1 had back my self-control. And then, 
holding my hand in hers, I expect she 
talked on, staring across the room with 
her pitiful little fixed smile—talked on 
and on, and presently was talking of him 
again and asking if God wouldn’t let 
her suffering suffice for both. 

You cannot dam a spring. It’s safest 
to let it flow—as old von Altdorf said. 

I remember that, on another occasion, 
something one of us said brought up the 
matter of those scurrilous attacks upon 
her of which the Continental press had 
used to be so full. I remember that I 
spoke very bitterly of them and of their 
cruel injustice. 

“They must have hurt you so, Carlotta 
dear!” I said. But Carlotta’s eyes open- 
ed upon me with frank amazement. 

“Those things, Richard?’ she cried. 
“Those hurt me? Ah, no, no! I did 
not care for those—not that much!” And 
she snapped her fingers in the air. “Oh, 
Richard, Richard!” she said, with her 
little, low, piteous laugh, “you know so 
little about this love! What shall J 
care if they call me—names? What 
shall I care what they think, this— 
canaille that writes in the papers? What 
shall I care what anybody thinks of me, 
Richard? Karl—yes, they made him un- 
happy, these lies and—truths. They 
made him suffer because he thought I 
was suffering, but for me— Ah, no, no!” 
Her face quivered for an instant, and 
she raised her two hands a little way 
as if she would try to express some 
slight shadow of the immensity of the 
thing, but she dropped her hands again 
helplessly into her lap. It was too big 
for her. 

“T cannot make you understand, Rich- 
ard,” she said. “I have no words. 
Hurt me? Richard, there was no me! I 
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was a part of him; something which 
lived because he lived—something with- 
out eyes to see other things or ears to 
hear other things—just something— Oh, 
I cannot tell it!” 

Then after a little frowning silence 
she said slowly, picking her words—the 
face of her a child’s face, groping for 
understanding: 

“Maybe, Richard, once, a long, long 
time ago, when I was—different, like 
other women, those things might have 
made me suffer—long ago when I lived 
my own life—I do not know. Maybe. 
I cannot quite think what I was like— 
then. But, oh, Richard, with him what 
should I care? Do you know what love 
is, Richard ?” 

“No, Carlotta dear,” said I. “I ex- 
pect I don’t know what love is. I 
thought I did, God knows! But—no, I 
expect I don’t—not love like that. It’s 
too big for me.” 


And now, since these random snatches 
of talk, though they may make for you 
some sort of a pale picture of Carlotta 
Siveric, are not furthering my tale, I 
must come to that last day—a day I 
would forget if I might. Alas! I may 
not forget it. It was the seventh day 
after our arrival at Torre Dormitor, and 
von Altdorf and I, seated over our morn- 
ing coffee in a shaded corner of the little 
garden, were just saying to each other 
that, on the third day following, the 
Crown-Prince Karl was to be married to 
his Princess, when we saw Carlotta com- 
ing down from the castle. 

She had put on, as she often did, Dal- 
matian dress—the costume of her native 
district, which was near Ragusa. I 
think she loved to wear it because Karl 
had liked her best so. Indeed, the thing 
suited her so happily that I cannot re- 
sist telling you what she wore. First 
there was a long bilaca—a sort of shift 
of very fine white linen, made with a 
little V at the neck, with wide sleeves 
that fell back to the elbow when she 
raised her arms. Then, over this, a little 
Turkish-looking bodice most gorgeously 
worked and embroidered and bedizened 
with gold and silver thread and with 
jewels and with hanging filigree buttons 
of gold. This was a krozet. Below the 
krozet a girdle, broad and studded with 
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rough stones; and, if the day were cool, 
a sort of sleeveless frock coat wide ope: 
in front, of cream-colored heavy line: 
(rash). Also, there were necklaces ani 
odd barbaric bracelets and arm-rings, and 
a silver clasp-knife hanging by a jewelled 
chain from the girdle. Properly the skirt 
of the bilaca should have stopped short 
at Carlotta’s ankles, and, down the front 
of it, she should have worn a heavy 
apron exactly like a rug, but she would 
have no apron, and she wore her skirt 
long and dragging like a Greek woman’s 
skirt. I must not forget her hair. It 
was plaited and-the braids twisted round 
and round the top of her head, with a 
soft puff of hair beneath them; but the 
conventional head-dress she would have 
none of. She went bareheaded. 

“Madame,” said Baron von Altdorf, 
bending over her hand and kissing it, 
“vou are beautiful as the dawn—which 
you may possibly not have seen. It 
passed several hours ago.” 

Carlotta, to our unconcealed amaze- 
ment, snapped at him like the veriest 
shrew. Then, being Carlotta, she seized 
his gray head between her arms and 
kissed it in a spasm of sudden remorse, 
declaring that she was a pig and totally 
unworthy of the notice of two such faith- 
ful forgiving dears. 

“But I am not quite—me to-day,” sho 
said, pleading. “I have something— 
here. I do not know what it is.” She 
pressed her two hands over her heart. 
Indeed, she looked pale and ill and odd- 
ly disturbed. 

“T have had dreams,” she said. “Do 
not be angry with me this morning, dear- 
ests.” She stood a moment looking off 
over the sea with trovbled eyes, and then 
moved restlessly away across the garden, 
and I followed her. 

“Of what did you dream, Carlotta 
dear?” said I. “Jt has spoiled your 
nerves. You’re not well.” 

“ Oh, Richard!” she said. “I dreamed 
of—him! All night I dreamed of him— 
so plain! Richard, I dreamed he came 
to me—he came to me!” She caught her 
hands up over her face, but they could 
not hide the great sweet agony of passion 
which convulsed it. “I dreamed he came 
to me!” she said, in a shaking whisper. 
Then: “ Richard, Richard, I am afraid! 
Why did you tell him where I am? I 
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, afraid all over again! He is coming 

me. I know it! My dream said so— 

ain and again the same dream, all 
night long!” 

She was quite unnerved and half sob- 

ng, but I took her arm in mine, speak- 
ing to her gently, and led her up and 
jown that garden path which runs beside 
he low sea-wall. 

“Tt’s only a dream, Carlotta,” I said. 
“We all have them constantly. You 
were thinking of him before you slept! 
Yes?” 

“Oh, always, Richard! 
cried poor Carlotta, sobbing. 

“And so,” said I, “what thing more 
natural than that you should dream of 
him? Come! Let’s forget about it. 
Let’s go back to old von Altdorf and get 
him to tell us stories. The Prince will 
come. We have his solemn word 
of honor.” 

She said no more then—followed me 
easily enough, but she was in a bad state 
of nerves, and that day was an anxious 
one for us who watched over her. 

Late in the afternoon, toward sunset, 
she went to her own chamber for an 
hour’s rest—Heaven knows all three of 
us were nearly worn out. It had been 
a bad day—and von Altdorf and I, to 
stretch our lazy muscles, unchained the 
clumsy rowing-boat from the water-steps 
and pulled slowly round the island and 
out a little way over an oily treacly sea. 
The Austrian fleet of battle-ships and 
cruisers and a gunboat or two had been 
maneuvring all the week in our neigh- 
borhood—we had often watched them 
from Carlotta’s baleony—and a second- 
class cruiser lay now but a little way out, 
half a mile possibly. A launch with two 
white-capped officers in it circled aim- 
lessly about, very much like an irrespon- 
sible sea-gull. 

Von Altdorf and I lay on our oars 
and watched the squat, lead - colored 
cruiser with dull curiosity. 

“They’re equipped for wireless tele- 
graphy,” said von Altdorf. “See that 
pair of wires running up to the mizzen- 
truck. Wait! Listen! Yes, they’re 
talking now.” And, indeed, we could 
distinctly hear, over that still sea, the 
sharp spitting erackle of the wireless 
“ sender.” 

The launch with the two white-capped 
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officers made a half-circle and darted up 
to our boat. One of the officers gave an 
exclamation of surprise and saluted von 
Altdorf, calling him by name. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, 
Baron,” he said. “I had supposed that 
you were in Vienna.” 

“T am staying for a few days at Torre 
Dormitor,” said von Altdorf, and I saw 
a significant look exchanged between the 
two in the launch. Von Altdorf asked 
them if they were making experiments 
with the wireless telegraphy, and they 
said yes, very successful ones. 

“We have a chain of cruisers all the 
way up the Adriatic,” they said. “We 
are in constant communication with the 
station on the headland near Abbazia, 
and so with Trieste.” Then they went 
on to tell us the news of the past week. 
Among other things we learned that the 
Grand-Ducal family had left Abbazia to 
prepare for the forthcoming wedding, 
and that the Crown-Prince Karl was ex- 
pected to leave on this night. He had 
not been seen in public for two or 
three days. 

We chatted with the two officers for, 
possibly, half an hour, and then, with 
thanks and salutations, pulled slowly back 
toward our island. It was, by now, close 
upon sunsetting, and that same crimson 
portentous light, which we had seen once 
before, lay over the sea, and gleamed 
dully upon the dark stones of Torre 
Dormitor. Something about it seemed 
ominous of ill—set my nerves on edge. 

As we came near the island, pushing 
our way slowly, gondolier fashion—after 
the mode of the neighborhood,—some one 
came out upon the high westward bal- 
cony. It was Carlotta. She waved her 
hand to us while we were still some 
twenty or thirty yards away, and I saw 
that red sunlight strike fire from her 
gold bracelets and from the gems in her 
girdle and bodice. She made a wonder- 
ful picture standing there in her barbaric 
dress in that bath of crimson light. Von 
Altdorf and I stopped rowing to look up 
at her. She stood for a little time quite 
still, leaning against the rough dark 
stone of the walls, and staring, as it 
seemed, wide-eyed into the sunset. Then, 
very suddenly, a strange thing occurred. 
We saw her head jerk to one side and 
turn about, exactly as if some one had 
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spoken to her—not from the room at her 
back, but quite outside, from space and— 
from the north. One of her hands lifted 
slowly to her breast and then the oth- 
er—we saw them go. Then, still more 
suddenly, Carlotta apparently went quite 
mad there before our eyes; for, press- 
ing her body against the low stone 
coping of the balcony rail, she threw out 
her two arms over the sea—northward,— 
screaming, in a high terrible voice which 
seemed to tear her throat as it came. 
She called a name—once—twice—three 
times—the Crown-Prince Karl’s name, 
and in that sereaming voice there was 
the most awful joy blended with the most 
awful terror I have ever heard. It haunts 
me still o’ nights. 

For a moment she screamed so, then 
her outstretched arms seemed to close 
upon something, as it were a man’s shoul- 
ders—but there was no one there—and 
her head went forward, as it were upon 
a man’s breast—but there was only space 
—and her voice broke to a sobbing, laugh- 
ing murmur. A moment 30, then she 
turned, her right arm still outstretched 
and bent at the elbow, as if over a man’s 
shoulder, and she seemed to lean upon 
void space, head drooping forward, lips 
sobbing and laughing, and thus passed 
from the baleony back into the tower 
chamber behind. 

I do not know how long it was before 
I met Baron von Altdorf’s eyes. When 
I met them he was staring at me blankly, 
as a frightened child stares, and his jaw 
worked up and down and he whimpered 
softly, as a child whimpers in the face 
of terror. 

I know that it must have been several 
minutes before either of us could ply 
an oar, but when at last we set to work 
we rowed furiously, savagely. It was, I 
think, just as we woke to action that, 
from inside the tower before us, high up, 
as it were in that tower chamber, a single 
long shrill cry rose and held and died 
in gaspings—a cry of utter unspeakable 
terror—a woman’s cry, but not in Car- 
lotta’s voice. 

Round the tiny island we rowed, 
splashing, laying all our weight upon the 
heavy oars, round the island and up to 
the water-steps, then leaped from the 
boat and dashed through the bit of gar- 
den—nearly overturning the one-eyed 


Boris in our haste—and so into the ca 
tle and up the tower. Im all the wa 
von Altdorf spoke not at all, and | 
but once. 

“She’s mad!” I gasped; “ Carlotta’ 
quite, quite mad—-stark, staring mad!” 

In the tower chamber, where alread 
the evening shadows were glooming, th. 
woman Varva lay face down upon th 
floor. She moaned and sobbed and beat 
her hands feebly upon the stones. Bx 
sides her there was no one. The windows 
which gave upon the balcony stood open 
and I leaped out. No one there. 

“ Carlotta’s chamber!” I cried, and, to- 
gether, we ran there, von Altdorf and I. 
No one! There were signs of recent 
occupation—garments lying about—tum 
bled pillows on the bed. Carlotta had 
been here for her rest. 

Back then to the tower chamber where 
the serving-woman lay upon the flags, 
moaning. Von Altdorf dragged her up 
to her knees with small ceremony. The 
woman babbled in our faces, staring and 
mouthing. She was mad from fright 
I went for srandy, and this we made her 
swallow—doused her with cold water. 
There was nothing to be had out of her. 

“For God’s sake!” cried old von Alt 
dorf at last, “what does it ‘all mean? 
Am I, too, mad? Are you?” For answer 
I ran from the room and began a search 
of the castle, chamber by chamber, von 
Altdorf stumbling after me. Half an 
hour later we crept back, avoiding each 
other’s eyes, and sank down panting, to 
rest. The woman Varva had crawled 
into a corner and crouched there, shiver- 
ing and moaning to herself. 

“For God’s sake!” said old von Alt- 
dorf again, in a shaking whisper, “ what 
does it all mean?” I could only stare 
at him. My mind was a void through 
which strange things, multicolored, kalei- 
doscopiec, rushed and wheeled. 

“Did you-—hear what she said—out 
there?” whispered old von Altdorf, after 
a time. “Did you hear the name? She 
called out to—Karl!” 

“She was mad!” I found my tongue 
stammering. “She has gone mad.” 

“Aye!” whispered old von Altdorf, 
through the shadows, after another long 
time. “Aye! But where? Where has 
she gone?” Something about his whisper 
set me to shivering. 


OUT OF 

“ Where has Carlotta gone ?” 
old Altdorf, through the 
and my voice shook as I cursed him. 

I heard a 
outside twice before it conveyed any mes- 
Then, at last, 


whispered 
von shadows, 


boatswain’s whistle from 
sage to my dulled brain. 
| started up. 

“Some one’s whistling!” I said, and 
ran to the balcony. 

It was the launch from the Austrian 
cruiser. It lay heaving and dipping on 
the slow swell twenty feet below where 
I stood. 

“Ts Baron von Altdorf there?’ called 
one of the officers. “ Tell him that the 
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cruiser has just received; by wireless, 
news of grave importance fromm Abbazig, 
| knew he would wish to hear it, and so 
came directly off to tell him.” 

Von Altdorf leaned over the stone rail 
beside me, and I heard his tongue clack 
in his dry mouth. 

“ From—Abbazia ?” he 
” And drew a great breath. 

“The Crown- Prince Karl is -dead,” 
ealled the officer. “He shot himself 
through the head with a pistol less than 
an hour ago. We have, as yet, no de- 
tails.” The officer saluted, and the launch 
churned away over the darkening sea. 
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Out of the Night 


BY 


MARSHALL 


ILSLEY 


S from a vapor silver ships emerge, 
And fall to anchor in the realm of sight, 


So in the languid dawn upon the verge 


Of conscious morning from the 
Come drifting dreams that 


far-off night, 
of a substance seem, 


Although be'ow the dream we know we dream. 


Slow are the he avy limbs to feel the day, 
Slow answer drowsy eyelids to the morn; 


The will is child-eved to those visions gray 


Of sails long-travelled and of cordage worn: 


Gazes acceptant, wondering not—and then! 
Dilates with wonder at the long-dead men. 


lor no strange mariners from sunburned lands, 


These friendly 


faces leaning o’er the rail; 


Who smile from living eyes, wave loving hands; 
With old, familiar, long-lost voices hail: 
No strangers, yet from somewhere sounds the dread 


“ Remember and remember, they are dead 


7 Ah no,” 


; 


the Dreamer murmurs, “let me be, 


For I would hold those happy hands again; 
The voices answer, and the faces see, 


And know past knowing they are living men: 


Somehow, I 


And with the sigh there 


have forgotten 
“But I have not forgotten,” 


that they died.” 
Morning sighed. 


falls the eruel light; 


And in the light the friendly faces fade; 
For Day is still an infidel of Night. 

And seorns the stuff whereof our dreams are made,— 
Dear Living Forms, that may not be so far 


As Day believes, who knows not where they 
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are. 
































Lecco TRIBESMEN 


EMBARKING ON 


THE RIVER 


An Ethnological Paradox 


BY CHARLES JOHNSON POST 


IDDEN among the little foot-hills 
of the eastern slopes of the Bo- 


livian Andes, there exist to-day 
the remnants of a practically unknown 
tribe that strikingly illustrates the view 
of those students of ethnology who favor 
the theory that the Americas were peo- 
pled by prehistoric immigration from the 
Orient. Whether this remnant is the re- 
sult. of some bold Malay navigator of pre- 
historic times, duplicating in the Pacific 
the feats of the early Norsemen in the 
Atlantic, and whether, after having ob- 
tained a foothold on the continent, they 
were gradually forced into the montafia 
of South America by the barbaric civili- 
zations that succeeded them, are questions 
for technical ethnology. The Lekos—or 
Leccos, as they call themselves—can throw 
no light upon the matter—they are with- 
out history, legend, tradition, or religion. 


In appearance and customs they differ 
radically from all of the barbaric tribes 
about them, who, with the exception of 
the Aymaras of the high plains, are much 
inferior; and they repeat physically the 
pronounced Malay type with which we 
are familiar to-day in the East. 

It was in the latter part of November 
of last year that our party, journeying 
from the Peruvian coast through which 
Bolivia has her only treaty outlet to the 
Pacific, dropped sharply down among 
the eastern foot-hills of the Andes where 
the Bolivian lowlands begin, and into 
the little Indian village of Mapiri. Be- 
hind us rose the ridges of mountainous 
spurs, losing themselves in the far dis- 
tance among the clouds, through which 
oceasionally broke the high snow-capped 
peaks of the last Andean range. We 
were five hundred miles from the Pacific 
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eoast and three hundred from the little 
“ jerk-water” railroad that crawls be- 
tween Lake Titicaca and the cliffs above 
La Paz. Stretching before us to the east 
was the great lowland basin of the un- 
explored interior of our Southern conti- 
nent, and many months were to pass be- 
fore I emerged on the Amazon and again 
ate white man’s food at a white man’s 
table. It was a new world, known only 
to the outside by the vague rumors that 
sifted eut through the rubber-traders. 
The village of Mapiri at which we 
arrived consisted of a plaza surrounded 
on three _ sides 
by palm-thatched 


hind it. In feature they were absolutely 
Malay—a perfect reproduction of any 
of the Malay tribes that fringe the coast 
of Asia. 

At Mapiri we left the narrow moun- 
tain trails behind us, together with the 
pack-train that had kept us company 
for days. The mule trail ended abruptly 
in the village, and from now on we were 
to depend for transportation on the in- 
tricate system of rivers that are the head 
watess of the Rio Madeira and ultimately 
of the Amazon. The only means of trans- 
port in these high upper rivers—we were 
about twenty-five 
hundred feet 





cane huts, and at 
one end a forti- 
fied mud church. 
it was loopholed 
as well, and with 
sally - ports on 
either side, as are 
all of the mission 
churches in the 
interior of South 
America. In this 
little, remote, 
fever - ridden In- 
dian village I first 
saw the Leccos, 
of whom I had 
neither heard nor 
read outside of 
Solivia, and in 
fact but the most 
vague reports 





above sea-level- 
are the balsa and 
the callapo, and 
the Leeeo who is 
the grand master 
of these. Other 
rivers have the 
balsa and_ the 
eallapo too, and 
the long rapids 
through narrow 
gorges, but the 
Indians of those 
rivers lie down 
and elutch for 
safety when they 
go through them. 
Your Lecco goes 
into the boiling 
smother of a cata- 
ract with a grin- 








even there. The 
day we arrived a 
small party of 
them were leaving 
for their homes, 
some two hundred miles down the Rio 
Mapiri. I saw them only hastily as they 
wandered shyly among the wretched huts, 
that to them represented a metropolis and 
the great, vague power of an alien civiliza- 
tion. Those Indians whom I had met 
before were the Quichuas and the Ay- 
maras, the great tribes of the high plains; 
heavy-boned, stocky, and powerful peo- 
ples, who, in feature and color, strongly 
resemble our own Sioux and Apache 


type. These Leccos, on the contrary, 
were slender, well-built men, with a di- 
rect, soft quickness of movement that 
revealed the perfect strength that lay be- 


A Lecco Typt 


Showing the distinct Malaysian resemblance 


ning yell of pure 
joy, and keeps his 
feet like a Glo’s- 
ter skipper in a 
high gale. 

The balsa of the Leccos is a raft made 
of the light, corky wood from which it 
takes its name. Eight-inch logs of this 
balsa wood are pinned together with palm 
spikes from the hard, black palm that is 
also used as arrow-points and for bows. 
When floating in the water it looks like 
some unwieldy amphibian that has risen 
to the surface for a fresh supply of air. 
It is generally about twenty-five feet long 
and about four feet wide. The Leccos. 
lash three balsas together, broadside on, 
by means of stout cross-logs tied with 
strips of bark or vine, and this result is 
valled a callapo. It is a structure that is 
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capable of carrying some three tons of 
cargo—that is, if handled by Leceos. 

Before starting across the last range 
of the Andes and in order to avoid delay 
upon reaching Mapiri, we had sent an 
Indian runner to the Indian village of 
CGuanay, with directions to the patron of 
the balsa fleet to meet us with nine balsas 
at Mapiri, Arriving at Mapiri, we found 
its muddy little river swollen by the 
rains, and running lke a_ mill-race. 
There were no balsas awaiting us, but 
word had come that they had started. 
The Lecco settlement about Guanay was 
nearly two hundred miles below us. It 
seemed impossible to drag anything 
against that current. But at the end of 
five weeks’ waiting they arrived—eight 
balsas and twenty-four Leccos. 

The first thing that impressed me about 
these Leceos was the distinctness with 
which they represented another race. It 
was not the mere divergence of tribe; it 
was more fundamental—it was a racial 
difference. There was nothing in it to 
suggest even a remote relation to any of 
the tribes with whom I had come in 
contact up to that time, or, for that 
matter, with any of those that I subse- 
quently met. To begin with, the Leeccos 
looked clean—a condition that one sel- 
dom finds in the Quichua or Aymara na- 
tions; although cleanliness is almost an 
invariable condition of all river peoples. 
Their complexion was of the soft warm 
brown of the Hindu or the Filipino, hav- 





ing no suggestion of the dull chocolate 
of the negro or the weather-beaten copper 
of the Aymaras or of our own Western 
Indians. Their features again are de- 
cidedly Malaysian—straight high nose 
with thin nostrils; forehead fairly high 
and well shaped; finely cut thin lips, and 
the narrow, though not slanting, eyes of 
the East. The hair is an oily jet-black, 
thick, and grows to a point on the fore- 
head, in the style made known by Agui- 
naldo, and is kept neatly cut in a straight 
bristly pompadour. They do not care for 
the gaudy feather head-dresses of their 
savage neighbors—not even earrings,— 
and for head decoration are content with 
the brilliant bandanna of the trader, 
twisted and tied in a band about the head 
in very much the same manner as used by 
our own Apaches of Arizona. <A band 
necklace of bright beads, strung and de- 
signed in simple patterns by their own 
women, on threads of wild cotton, is their 
only ornament. These are almost in- 
variably worn by the men only and are 
tied tightly about the throat. 

Another striking point about the 
Leecos, one in which they differ from all 
of the “ barbaros,” or the savages of the 
Amazon tributaries, is their muscular de- 
velopment. The barbaro in this respect 
is very deficient. He is strong almost 
beyond belief, but it is the strength of 
sinew and not of muscle. It is like the 
strength of the monkey, that is not made 
visible by the ordinary signs of muscular 
development. 
The barbaro has 











no apparent del- 
toid, no biceps, 
no triceps, none 
of the finely de- 
veloped muscles 
of the leg and 
thigh that with 
us make for 
strength. He is 
built like an 
undeveloped boy 
who has sudden- 
ly suffered from 
too rapid growth. 
The Leccos, on 
the contrary, are 
beautifully  de- 
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veloped phys- 
ically; knotted 
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shift and evenly under 


the soft skin and suggest a swift sure- 


muscles play 
ness of movement and a strength of en- 
durance that are demanded in their life 
on the river. 

The likeness of these people to the 
Malays is still further accented by their 
They wear rather tight 
breeches of white tucuyo, a coarse muslin, 
that taper to the ankle, and above it a 
short shirt of a gaudy red, yellow, or 
blue, or even sometimes white, though 
the red is popularly regarded as the most 
aristocratic. The shirt is cut square with 
the armholes in the two upper corners. 
The hole for the head is emblazoned by a 
border of crude design cut from varied- 
colored and sewed on. In the 
course of many days’ association with 
them, I diseovered that the little “ chipa,” 
or bag of native-woven wild cotton, which 
every Lecco carries with him on any of 
his river expeditions, is filled with clean 
clothing. The muddy water of the Rio 
Mapiri and the Rio Kaka—which the 
Mapiri becomes farther down — soils 
everything it touches; and so the Lececos, 
who are as much in the water as out of 
it, regularly changed their garments 
daily, only making an exception when 


costume, 


calicos 


AFTER A LecCO HUNT 


some - hard would have 
made it a useless extravagance. 

In my contact with the South-Ameri- 
can Indians, whether the high 
plains of the Andes or among the forests 
drained by the tributaries of the Ama- 
zon, I received rather the impression of 
inert, passive races 


extra 


passages 


among 


4 of peoples who were 
patiently hoping for the return of the 
legendary days of their fathers, yet who, 
dimly, in some way felt that the hope 
was vain. It might 
terpreted as a vague consciousness of 
their doom of ultimate extinction. The 
Lecco is probably doomed to extinction 


poetically be. in- 


as well, but he is by no means a despond- 
ent specimen. 


On the contrary, no more 
cheery, indeed hilarious, outfit can be 
imagined than that with which we em- 
barked on our callapo at Mapiri. Candor 
compels me to own that this exuberance 
of spirits was probably largely alcoholic, 
for it is one of the few rights to which 
he clings tenaciously—that of being al- 
lowed to keep drunk while making a 
voyage on the river. For the Leccos will 
not work to any good purpose if kept 
sober; they feel that they have been de- 
frauded and cheated of an inalienable 
right, and at the first convenient oppor- 
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tunity they will revenge the injury by 
running the callapo on a rock in a rapid, 
while they themselves will swim through 
it like otters and make the shore below 
safe and unrepentant. Unlike all other 
who treacherous and 
turbulent under the influence of liquor, 
the Leeco becomes even more genial and 
jovial when in his cups. 


savages, become 


He is preemi- 
nently a man of peace. 

From the moment that we shoved out 
into the stream everything was a huge 
joke. If one slipped on the submerged 
logs of the callapo and floundered over- 
board, the rest hailed it with yells of de- 
light, and they dug their heavy paddles 
into the water and tried to pull the eal- 
lapo beyond his reach. The victim would 
dive and come up. in some unexpected 
place, where the effect of the black pom- 
padour and the beady eyes suddenly pop- 
ping above the opaque depths of an eddy, 
followed by a damp, sheepish grin, was 
irresistibly funny. They are perfectly at 
home in the water, and will swim any 
rapid and the dangerous whirlpools that 
are constantly forming below them, with- 
out hesitation—places that it would be 
fatal for a white man to attempt. There 
is a story of a Leceo who went through 
the most dangerous of the rapids with his 
wife baby mule—the mule 
and enclosed in a framework of 
palm amidships on the balsa, and the 
wife helping with a paddle at the stern. 
They made the passage safely, but it 
was the survival of the mule that excited 
their admiration. 

It is on rivers like this that the Leecos 
are found, and their little huts are all 
We first 
saw the cane houses about one hundred 
and fifty miles below Mapiri. From there 
they continue on down irregularly on 
the Rio Kaka—which name the Rio Ma- 
piri takes after being joined by the Rio 
Tipuani and the Rio Coroico—to Chiniri, 
a rubber barraca hundred miles 
There are, I believe, a few 
Lecco families scattered along the banks 
of the Rio Tipuani, a mountain torrent 
that rises up in the foot-hills in the coun- 
try of the savage Yunea Indians. Per- 
haps five hundred would be a liberal esti- 
mate of the total number of Leccos in 
existence to-day, counting men, women, 
and children. 


and and a 


baby 


built close to the water’s edge. 


some 
farther on. 
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Their huts are one-roomed affairs with 
the floor of beaten clay, upon which, at 


night, are laid woven grass mats that 
serve as beds. The walls are of charo 
a kind of poor relative of the bamboo 
lashed to a slender framework of thx 
same material by split strips of the mora 
Stout posts sunk at the corners give the 
strength to support the roof. The huts 
are about ten by fifteen feet. The steep 
pitched roof is thatched with split palm- 
leaves that render it water-proof even 
in the heavy tropical thunder-storms. A 
high broad shelf at one end serves as a 
second story and a place of storage. In 
some there is a low shelf of charo along 
one side that serves as the family bed, 
though these latter are only in the houses 
of the more ambitious Leeeos. All cook 
ing is done at one end over an open fire, 
the smoke eseaping as best it may through 
the interstices between the layers of 
charo. <A single door is the only open 
ing. Near by is the little platino, or 
plantain-patch, and a few yuccas. A few 
scrawny chickens use the house as their 
headquarters, and are reserved for fiestas. 
A pot or two, purchased from the traders 
complete the household equipment. In- 
variably they boil their food, even to the 
platinos that are so much better roasted. 
This is in striking contrast to the bar- 
baros of the farther interior, who are 
without the knowledge of boiling food; 
they either eat it raw or roast it slightly. 
The Lecco women are also as distinct- 
ly Malaysian in appearance as the men. 
They have fine figures and retain the free 
gracefulness of carriage of the nude 
savage, and, up to the time they are six- 
teen, if not absolutely pretty in feature, 
are distinctly pleasing. One, however, 
that I saw in the rubber barraca of Cai- 
malebra, living with a Bolivian refugee 
murderer, was an absolute beauty by any 
standards of comparison. They were liv- 
ing happily, and on one trip I enjoyed 
their hospitality for five days. The single 
garment of the women is an exaggera- 
tion of the Lecco shirt, reaching mearly 
to the ankles. It is pleasing in its effect, 
and sets off the graceful beauty of their 
figures in a way that recalls the simple 
fashions of the Hawaiian and Polynesian 
peoples. The women of other tribes are 
apt to adopt slatternly skirts after their 
introduction to the frontier civilization. 
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The girls are fully developed at fourteen, 
and they usually mate a year or so later 
with a Lecco boy of about their own age. 
The boy at that time is a full-fledged 
“balsero” and able to hold 


his own in 


the struggle with the river—their only 
test of the arrival at a man’s estate. 
Sometimes 


a mission priest comes 
down the river, and then, if the head of 
the family has prospered, there will be 
a grand fiesta and a marriage will be per- 
formed according to the rites’ of the 
Church. This will cost forty bolivians— 
about eighteen dollars—for the priest’s 
fee, and considerably more the 
drunken orgy that follows. To have been 
married according to the ceremonies of 
the Church is a great distinction, and also 
a rare one. Of any form or ceremonial 
that the Leccos may have had at one 
time, there is not a trace left. All ves- 
tiges of their own original superstitions 
have long disappeared. Nominally they 
are Catholics, and are claimed as such 
by the padres, but in reality they are 


for 








AND HIS CREW 


without The rites of 
and marriage seem to appeal to 
them, but apparently more on the ground 
of the superior dignity that is lent to the 
following fiesta. 


religion or belief. 
baptism 


3aptism is performed 
by any trader who happens to be pass- 
ing on the river, and to their complete 
satisfaction, while his crew is impress- 
ed as godfathers. I was invited to per- 
form it once, but declined, to their evi- 
dent disappointment. 

There are no ceremonies attending the 
death and burial of a Lecco. During the 
last illness the neighbors may drop ir on 
a visit of sympathy, and eafiassa will be 
handed around. When death occurs, 
one member of the family, the husband, 
son, or son-in-law, wraps the body in a 
piece of tucuyo, and carries it on his 
shoulder to a secluded place in the 
jungle, and there buries it. The slight 
mound above the grave is its only mark, 
and that disappears after the lapse of a 
season or two. Apparently there is no 
idea of spirits haunting these places, for 





























CALLAPO ABOVE THE 


the Leeecos pass them without hesitation 
after nightfall—something that the Cho- 
los or half-breeds do not care to do. 

The small. Two 
or, at the most, three babies are the rule, 
and it is at all uncommon to find a 
childless and the fre- 
quent drunken fiestas that are their only 
relaxation seem to be the means by which 
the 
Girl babies are preferred to 


Leeco families are 
not 


family. Cafiassa 


they are accomplishing suicide of 
their race. 


boys; for when a daughter marries, her 


husband will eventually have to support 
But with a son it is recog- 
nized that his duty is to his wife and her 
The women are faithful to their 


her parents. 


people. 
their men for them and 
guard them; but if the men become care- 
less or apparently indifferent, the women 
regard it as a tacit relinquishing of the 
rights of fidelity, and establish such 
casual relations as suit them. 


men, if eare 


With rare exceptions the men are, in 
effect, in a state of slavery. The debt 
system prevails, and they are easy vic- 
tims. The trader spreads his gaudy stock 
of trade stuffs before the Leceo, and the 
Lecco buys recklessly whatever attracts 
him at the moment. The trader gives 
him full swing at first, and the Lecco gets 
himself heavily into debt. And that debt 
is allowed to the exact extent of each par- 
ticular Lecco’s value as a balsero or rub- 


RAPIDS 


OF THE DIABLO PINTADO 


ber-picker. A well-to-do balsero has a 
debt of two thousand bolivians; poorer 
ones less. And the Leccos are valued as 
the terms of the debt. Th 
Leceo never gets free from his debt. 

Of his race the Lecco has no knowl- 
edge. He has no written language 
not even primitive hieroglyphs or crude 
pictures. 


slaves in 


He is even without a prim- 
itive instrument for making 
To all questions about themselves, as 
to where their fathers lived before them, 
or as to where their fathers came from 
even before that, or to the flattering 
questions as to the time when the 
cos “were a great people,” they have 
but one date to give. That is the 
“time of the Great Quina,” when the 
bark of the quinine was worth a dollar 
and ten‘cents a pound, gold, on the river. 
This is their only date, and it was about 
sixty or seventy years ago. 

They rigidly retain their own dialect, 
which they call the Riki-Riki, although 
they have acquired a Spanish patois in 
their dealing with the traders on the 
river, The Riki-Riki is strongly labial, 
though with many guttural sounds, and, 
like most barbaric tongues, is impossible 
to reproduce with our alphabet. The 
counting reduplicates systematically and 
on the basis of five, instead of ten as 
in our system. 


music. 


Lec- 





The Marriage of William Ashe 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


CHAPTER XXIII 


7 OW strange!” thought the Dean, 

H ag@he once more stepped back 

into the street to look at the 

front of the Home Secretary’s house 

in Bruton Street. “He is certainly 
in town.” 

For, according to the Times, William 
Ashe the night before had been hotly 
engaged in the House of Commons fight- 
ing an important bill, of which he was 
in charge, through committee. Yet the 
blinds of the house in Bruton Street 
were all drawn, and the Dean had not yet 
succeeded in getting any one to answer 
the bell. 

He returned to the attack, and this 
time a charwoman appeared. At sight 
of the Dean’s legs and apron she dropped 
a curtsy, or something like one, inform- 
ing him that they had workmen in the 
house and Mr. Ashe was “staying with 
her ladyship.” 

The Dean took the Tranmores’ number 
in Park Lane and departed thither, not 
without a sad glance at the desolate hall 
behind the charwoman, and at the dark- 
ened windows of the drawing-room over- 
head. He thought of that May day two 
years before, when he had dropped in to 
lunch with Lady Kitty; his memory, 
equally effective whether it summoned 
the detail of an English chronicle, or 
the features of a face once seen, placed 
firm and clear before him the long- 
chinned fellow at Lady Kitty’s left, to 
whose villainy that empty and forsaken 
house bore cruel witness. And the little 
lady herse’f,—what a radiant and ethe- 
real beauty! Ah me! ah me! 

He walked on in meditation, his hands 
behind his back. Even in this May Lon- 
don, the little Dean was capable of an 
abstracted spirit, and he had still much 
to think over. He had his appointment 
with Ashe. But Ashe had written—evi- 
dently in a press of business—from the 
House, and had omitted to mention his 
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temporary change of address. The Dean 
regretted it. He would rather have done 
his errand with Lady Kitty’s injured hus- 
band on some neutral ground, and not 
in Lady Tranmore’s, house. 

At Park Lane, however, he was im- 
mediately admitted. 

“Mr. Ashe will be down directly, sir,” 
said the butler, as he ushered the visitor 
into the commodious library on the 
ground floor which had witnessed for so 
long the death-in-life of Lord Tranmore. 
But now Lord Tranmore was bedridden 
up-stairs, with two nurses to look after 
him, and to judge from the aspect of 
the tables piled with letters and books, 
and from the armful of papers which a 
private secretary carried off with him as 
he disappeared before the Dean, Ashe was 
now fully at home in the room which had 
been his father’s. 

There was still a fire in the grate, and 
the small Dean, who was a chilly mortal, 
stood on the rug, looking nervously about 
him. Lord Tranmore had been in office 
himself, and the room with its book- 
shelves filled with volumes in worn calf 
bindings, its solid writing-tables and 
leather sofas, its candlesticks and ink- 
stands of old silver, slender and simple 
in pattern, its well-worn Turkey carpet 
and its political portraits,—* The Duke,” 
Johnny Russe]l, Lord Althorp, Peel, Mel- 
bourne,—seemed, to the observer on the 
rug, steeped in the typical habit and remi- 
niscence of English public life. 

Well, if the father, poor fellow, had 
been distinguished in his day, the son 
had gone far beyond him. The Dean 
ruminated on a conversation wherewith 
he had just beguiled his cup of tea at 
the Atheneum—a conversation with one 
of the shrewdest members of Lord Par- 


ham’s cabinet, a “new man,” and an en- 


thusiastic follower of Ashe. 

“ Ashe is magnificent! At last our side 
has found its leader. Oh! Parham will 
disappear with the next appeal to the 
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He is 
Above all, his eyes are nearly gone; his 
oculist, I hear, gives him no more than 


country. getting too infirm! 


six months’ sight, unless he throws up. 
Then Ashe will take his proper place, and 
if he doesn’t make his mark on English 
history, I’m a Dutchman. Oh! of course 
that affair last year was an awful busi- 
the two affairs! When Parlia- 
opened in February, there were 
some of us who thought that Ashe would 
never get through the session. A man so 
changed, so struck down, I have seldom 
You remember what a handsome 
boy he was, up to last year even! Now 
he’s a middle-aged man. All the same, he 
held on, and the House gave him that 
quiet sympathy and support that it can 
give when it likes a fellow. And grad- 
ually you could see the life come back 
into him,—and the ambition. By George! 
he did well in that trade-union business 
before Easter, and the bill that’s on now, 
—it’s masterly, the way in which he’s 
piloting it through! The House positive- 
ly likes to be managed by him; it’s a 
sieht worthy of our best political tradi- 
Oh yes, Ashe will go far; and, 
thank God, that wretched little woman— 
what has become of her, by the way !— 
has neither crushed his energy, nor 
robbed England of his services. But it 
was touch and go.” 

To all of which the Dean had replied 
little or nothing. But his heart had sunk 
within him; and the doubtfulness of a 
certain enterprise in which he was en- 
gaged had appeared to him in even more 
startling colors than before. 

However, here he was. And suddenly, 
as he stood before the fire, he bowed his 
white head and said to himself a couple 
of verses from one of the psalms for 
the day: 


ment 


seen, 


tions. 


Who will lead me into the strong city: who 
will bring me into Edom? 

© be thou our help in trouble: for vain is 
the help of man. 


The door opened ; and the Dean straight- 
ened himself impetuously, every nerve 
tightening to its work. 


“ How do you do, my dear Dean?” said 
Ashe, enclosing the frail ascetic hand in 
“T trust I have not kept 
My mother was with me. 


both his own. 
you waiting. 
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Sit there, please: you will have the lig 
behind you.” 

“Thank you. I prefer standing 
little, if you don’t mind,—and I | 
the fire.” 

Ashe threw himself into a chair, a 
shaded his eyes with his hand. The D, 
noticed the strains of gray in his ew 
hair, and that aspect, as of somethi: 
withered and wayworn, which had 
vaded the man’s whole personality, b: 
anced indeed by an intellectual dign 
and distinction which had never been 
commanding. It was as though the ster 
and constant wrestle of the mind had 
burnt away all lesser things,—the old easy 
grace, the old eareless pleasure in life. 

“T think you know,” began the Dean, 
clearing his throat, “why I asked y. 
to see me?” 

“You wished, I think, to speak to m: 
—about my wife,” said Ashe, with dif- 
ficulty. 

Under his sheltering hand, his eyes 
looked straight before him into the fire. 

The Dean fidgeted a moment, lifted a 
small Greek vase on the mantelpiece and 
set it down,—then turned round,— 

“T heard from her ten days ago,—the 
most piteous letter. As you know, I had 
always a great regard for her. The news 
of last year was a sharp sorrow to me 
as though she had been a daughter. | 
felt I must see her. So I put myself into 
the train and went to Venice.” 

Ashe started a little, but said nothing. 

“Or rather to Treviso, for, as I think 
you know, she is there with Lady Alice.” 

“ Yes, that I had heard.” 

The Dean paused again, then moved 
a little nearer to Ashe, looking down 
upon him. 

“May I ask—stop me if I seem im- 
pertinent—how much you know of the 
history of the winter ?” 

“Very little!” said Ashe, in a low 
voice. “My mother got some informa- 
tion from the English consul at Trieste 
who is a friend of hers,—to whom, it 
seems, Lady Kitty applied; but it did 
not amount to much.” 

The Dean drew a small note-book from 
a breast pocket and looked at some 
entries in it. 

“ They seem to have reached Marinitza 
in November. If I understood aright, 
Lady Kitty had no maid with her?” 





THE 


“No. The maid Blanche 

me from Verona.” 

“Tlow Lady Kitty ever got through 

journey!—or the winter!” said the 
Dean, throwing up his hands. “ Her 
alth of course is irreparably injured. 
ut that she did not die a thousand times 
er, of hardship and misery,—is the 

ost astonishing thing! They were in a 

retched village, nearly 4000 feet up, a 

llage of wooden huts, with a wooden 

spital. All the winter, nearly, they were 
leep in snow, and Lady Kitty worked as 
nurse. Cliffe seems to have been away 
shting, very often, and at other times 
came back to rest and see to supplies—” 

“T understand she passed as his wife ?” 

id Ashe. 

The Dean made a sign of reluctant 
assent. 

“They lived in a little house near the 
hospital. She tells me that after the first 
two months she began to loathe him, 
ind she :noved into the hospital to escape 
him. He tried at first to melt and pro- 


was sent 


pitiate her; but when he found that it 
was no use, and that she was practically 
lost to him, he changed his temper, and 
he might have behaved to her like the 


tyrant he is, but that her hold over the 
people among whom they were living, 
both on fighting-men and the women, had 
become by this time greater than his own. 
They adored her, and Cliffe dared not ill- 
treat her. And so it went on through the 
winter. Sometimes they were on more 
friendly terms than at others. I gather 
that when he showed his daredevil, heroic 
side she would relent to him, and talk 
as though she loved him. But she would 
never go back—to live with him; and 
that after a time alienated him complete- 
ly. He was away more and more; and 
at last, she tells me, there was a handsome 
Bosnian girl,—and, well,—you can imag- 
ine the rest. Lady Kitty was so ill in 
March that they thought her dying, but 
she managed to write to this consul you 
spoke of at Trieste, and he sent up a 
doctor and a nurse. But this you prob- 
ably know ? 

“Yes,” said Ashe, hoarsely. “I heard 
that she was apparently very ill when she 
reached Treviso, but that she had rallied 
under Alice’s nursing. Lady Alice wrote 
to my mother.” 

“Did she tell Lady Tranmore anything 
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of Lady Kitty’s state of mind?” said the 
Dean, after a pause. 

Ashe also was slow in answering. 
last he said, 

“1 understand there has 
regret for the past.” 

“ Regret!” cried the Dean. “If ever 
there was a terrible case of the dealings 
of God with a human soul!—” 

He began to walk up and down im- 
petuously, wrestling with emotion. 

“Did she give you any explanation,” 
said Ashe, presently, in a voice scarcely 
audible—* of their meeting at Verona? 
You know, my mother believed—that she 
had broken with him—that all was saved. 
Then came a letter from the maid, writ- 
ten at Kitty’s direction, to say that she 
had left her mistress—and they had 
started for Bosnia.” 

“No; I tried. But she seemed to 
shrink with horror from everything to do 
with Verona. I have always supposed 
that fellow in some way got the informa- 
tion he wanted—bought it no doubt—and 
pursued her. But that she honestly 
meant to break with him I have no doubt 
at all.” 

Ashe said nothing. 

“ Think,” said the.Dean, “ of the effect 
of that man’s sudden appearance—of his 
romantic and powerful personality—your 
wife alone, miserable—doubting your love 
for her—” 

Ashe raised his hand, with a gesture 
of passion. 

“Tf she had had the smallest love left 
for me, she could have protected herself! 
I had written to her—she knew—” 

His voice broke. The Dean’s 
quivered. 

“My dear fellow—God knows—”’ He 
broke off. When he recovered composure, 
he said: 

“Let us go back to Lady Kitty. Re- 
gret is no word to express what I saw. 
She is consumed by remorse night and 
day. She is also still—as far as my eyes 
can judge—desperately ill. There is 
probably lung trouble, caused by the 
privations of the winter. And the whole 
nervous system is shattered.” 

Ashe looked up. His aspect showed 
the effect of the words. 

“Every provision shall be made for 
her,” he said, in a voice muffled and dif- 
ficult. “Lady Alice has been told al- 


At 


been great 


face 
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ready to spare no expense,—to do every- 
thing that can be done.” 

“There is only one thing that can be 
done for her,” said the Dean. 

Ashe did not speak. 

“There is only one thing that you or 
any one else could do for her,” the Dean 
repeated, slowly, “and that is to love— 
and forgive her!” His voice trembled. 

“Was it her wish that you should 
come to me?” said Ashe, after a moment. 

“Yes. I found her at first very de- 
spairing,—and extremely difficult to man- 
age. She regretted she had written to 
me, and neither Lady Alice nor I could 
get her to talk: But one day ’—the old 
man turned away, looking into the fire, 
with his back to Ashe, and with difficulty 
pursued his story—* one day, whether it 
was the sight of a paralyzed child that 
used to come to Lady Alice’s lace-class, 
or some impression from the service of 
the mass, to which she often goes in the 
early mornings with her sister, I don’t 
know, but she sent for me—and—and 
broke down entirely. She implored me 
to see you, and to ask you if she might 
live at Haggart, near the child’s grave. 
She told me that, according to every doc- 
tor she has seen, she is doomed, physical- 
ly. But I don’t think she wants to work 
upon your pity. She herself declares that 
she has much more vitality than people 
think, and that the doctors may be all 
wrong. So that you are not to take that 
into account. But if you will so far for- 
give her as to let her live at Haggart, 
and occasionally to go and see her, that 
would be the only happiness to which she 
could now look forward, and she promises 
that she will follow your wishes in every 
respect, and will not hinder or persecute 
you in any way.” 

Ashe threw up his hands in a melan- 
choly gesture. The Dean understood it 
to mean a disbelief in the ability of the 
person promising to keep such an engage- 
ment. His face flushed—he looked un- 
certainly at Ashe. 

“For my part,” he said, quickly, “I 
am not going to advise you for a moment 
to trust to any such promise.” 

Rising from his seat, Ashe began to 
pace the room. The Dean followed him 
with his eyes, which kindled more and 
more. 

“But,” he resumed, “I none the less 





urge and implore you to grant Lad 
Kitty’s prayer.” 

Ashe slightly shook his head. The li: 
tle Dean drew himself together. 

“May I speak to you—with a ful] 
frankness? I have known and loved y 
from a boy. And”—he stopped a m 
ment, then said simply—“ I am a Chri 
tian minister.” 

Ashe, with a sad and charming cou 
tesy, laid his hand on the old man’s arm. 

“T can only be grateful to you,” ly 
said, and stood waiting. 

“At least you will understand me,” 
said the Dean. “ You are not one of tly 
small souls. Well—here it is! Lady Ki: 
ty has been an unfaithful wife. She 
does not attempt to deny or cover it 
But in my belief she loves you still, and 
has always loved you. And when you 
married her, you must, I think, hav 
realized that you were running no ordi- 
nary risks. The position and ante- 
cedents of her mother,—the bringing up 
of the poor child herself,—the wildness 
of her temperament, and the absence of 
anything like self-discipline and self 
control, must surely have made you anx- 
ious? I certainly remember that Lady 
Tranmore was full of fears.” 

He looked for a reply. 

“Yes,” said Ashe, “I was anxious. 
Or rather I saw the risks clearly. But 
1 was in love, and I thought that love 
could do everything.” 

The Dean looked at him curiously— 
hesitated—and at last said: 

“Forgive me. Did you take your task 
seriously enough?—did you give Lady 
Kitty all the help you might?” 

The blue eyes scanned Ashe’s face. 
Ashe turned away, as though the words 
had touched a sore. 

“T know very well,” he said, unstead 
ily, “that I seemed to you and others 
a weak and self-indulgent fool. All | 
can say is, it was not in me to play the 
tutor and master to my wife.” 

“She was so young, so undisciplined,” 
said the Dean, earnestly. “Did. you 
guard her as you might?” 

A touch of impatience appeared in 
Ashe. 

“Do you really think, my dear Dean,” 
he said, as he resumed his walk up and 
down, “that one human being has, ulti- 
mately, any decisive power over another? 
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so, 1 am more of a believer in—fate 
v liberty—I am not sure which— 
in you.” 

(he Dean sighed. 

‘That you were infinitely good and 
ving to her we all know.” 

“* Good ’— loving’ ?” Ashe, 


said un- 


his breath, with a note of scorn. 


] 

Hie restrained himself, hiding his face 
as he hung over the fire. 

[here was a silence, till the Dean once 
ore placed himself in Ashe’s path. “ My 
ear friend—you saw the risks, and yet 

1 took them! You made the vow ‘ for 
better, for worse.’ My friend, you have, 
so to speak, lost your venture! But let 
me urge on you that the obligation 
re mains - 

“What obligation ?”’ 

“The obligation to the life you took 

to your own hands,—to the soul you 
vowed to cherish,” said the Dean, with 
an apostolic and passionate earnestness. 

Ashe stood before him, pale, and 
charged with resolution. 

“That obligation—has been cancelled, 
—by the laws of your own Christian 
faith, no less than by the ordinary laws 
of society.” 

“1 do not so read it!” cried the Dean, 
with vivacity. “Men say so, ‘for the 
hardness of their hearts.’ But the divine 
pity which transformed men’s idea of 
marriage could never have meant to lay 
it down that in marriage alone there was 
to be no forgiveness.” 

“You forget your text,” said Ashe, 
steadily. “‘ Saving for the cause—’ ” 

His voice failed him. 

“ Permissive!” was the Dean’s eager 
reply, —“ permissive only. There are 
cases, I grant you,—cases of impenitent 
wickedness,—where the higher law is sus- 
pended, finds no chance to act,—where 
relief from the bond is itself mercy and 
justice. But the higher law is always 
there. You know the formula— It was 
said by them of old time—But J say 
unto you ’—and then follows the new law 
of a new society. And so in marriage. 
If love has the smallest room to work— 
if forgiveness can find the narrowest foot- 
hold—love and forgiveness are imposed 
on—demanded of—the Christian !—here 
as everywhere else. Love and forgive- 
ness,—not penalty and hate!” 
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“There is no question of hate—and— 
I doubt whether I am a Christian,” said 
Ashe, quietly, turning away. 

The Dean looked at him a little askance 
—breathing fast. 

“ But 
said, using 


you are a heart, William!” he 
the privilege of his white 
hairs, speaking as he might have spoken 
to the Eton boys of twenty years before— 
“Aye, and one of the noblest. You 
gathered that poor thing into your arms 
—knowing what were the temptations of 
her nature, and she became the mother 
of your child. Now—alas 
tions have conquered her. 


! those tempta- 

But she still 
turns to you—she still clings to you— 
and she has no And if you 
reject her, she will go down unforgiven 
and despairing to the grave.” 

For the first time Ashe’s lips trem- 
bled. But his speech was very quiet 
and collected. 

“1 must try and explain myself,” 
said. 
ness ¢ 


one else. 


he 
“Why should we talk of forgive- 
It is not a word that I much un- 
derstand, or that means much to men 
of my type and generation. I see what 
has happened in this way. Kitty’s con- 
duct last year hit me desperately hard. 
It destroyed my private happiness, and 
but for the generosity of the best friends 
ever man had, it would have driven me 
out of public life. 1 warned her that the 
consequences of the Cliffe matter would 
be irreparable, and she still carried it 
through. She left me for that man,— 
and at a time when by her own action it 
was impossible for me to defend either 
her or myself. What course of action re- 
mained to me? I did remember her tem- 
perament, her antecedents, and the cer- 
tainty that this man, whatever might be 
his moments of heroism, was a selfish 
and incorrigible brute in his dealings 
with women. So I wrote to her, through 
this same consul at Trieste. I let her 
know that if she wished it, and if there 
were any chance of his marrying her, I 
would begin divorce proceedings at once. 
She had only to say the word. If she did 
not wish it, I would spare her and myself 
the shame and scandal of publicity. And 
if she left him, I would make additional 
provision for her which would ensure her 
every comfort. She never sent a word 
of reply, and I have taken no steps. But 
as soon as I heard she was at Treviso I 
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wrote again,—or rather this time my 
lawyers wrote, suggesting that the time 
had come for the extra provision I had 
spoken of, which I was most ready and 
anxious to make.” 

He paused, 

“And this,” said the Dean, “is all? 
This is, in fact, your answer to me?” 

Ashe made a sign of assent. 

“Except,” he added, with emotion, 
“that I have heard, only to-day, that if 
Kitty wishes it, her old friend Miss 
French will go out to her at once, nurse 
her, and travel with her as long as she 
pleases. Miss French’s brother has just 
married, and she is at liberty. She is 
most deeply attached to Kitty, and as 
soon as she heard Lady Alice’s re- 
port of her state, she forgot everything 
else. Can you not persuade—Kitty ” 
—he looked up urgently—“to accept 
her offer?” 

“T doubt it,” said the Dean, sadly. 
“There is only one thing she pines 
for, and without it she will be a sick 
child crossed. Ah! well,—well! So to 
allow her to share your life again— 
however humbly and _ intermittently— 
is impossible ?” 

It seemed to the Dean that a shudder 
passed through the man beside him. 

“Impossible,” said Ashe, sharply. 
“ But not only for private reasons.” 

“You mean your public duty stands 
in the way?’ 

“Kitty left me of her own free will. 
I have put my hand to the plough again, 
—and I cannot turn back. You can see 
for yourself that I am not at my own 
disposal,—I belong to my party, to the 
men with whom I act, who have behaved 
to me with the utmost generosity.” 

“ Of course Lady Kitty could no longer 
share your public life. But at Haggart 
—in seclusion ?” 

“You know what her personality is— 
how absorbing—how impossible to forget! 
No,—if she returned to me, on any terms 
whatever, all the old conditions would 
begin again. I should inevitably have 
to leave politics.” 

“And that—you are not prepared to 
do?” 

The Dean wondered at his own au- 
dacity, and a touch of proud surprise 
expressed itself in Ashe. 

“T should have preferred to put it 





that I have accepted great tasks an 
heavy responsibilities—and that I am n 
ny own master.” 

The Dean watched him closely. Acros 
the field of imagination there passed th 
figure of one who “ went away sorrowful, 
having great possessions,” and his heart 
—the heart of a child or a knight erran‘ 
—-burned within him. 

But before he could speak again t! 
door of the room opened, and a lady i 
black entered. Ashe turned towards her. 

“Do you forbid me, William?’ she 
said, quietly,—“ or may I join your con- 
versation ?” 

Ashe held out his hand and drew her 
to him. Lady Tranmore greeted her old 
friend the Dean, and he looked at her, 
overcome with emotion and doubt. 

“You have come to us at a critical 
moment,” he said,—“ and I am afraid 
you are against me.” 

She asked what they had been dis- 
cussing, though indeed, as she said, she 
partly guessed. And the Dean, begin- 
ning to be shaken in his own cause, re- 
peated his pleadings with a sinking 
heart. They sounded to him stranger 
and less persuasive than before. In do- 
ing what he had done he had been in- 
fluenced by an instinctive feeling that 
Ashe would not treat the wrong done him 
as other men might treat it; that, to put 
it at the least, he would be able to handle 
it with an ethical originality, to separate 
himself in dealing with it from the mere 
weight of social tradition. Yet now as 
he saw the faces of the mother and son 
together, — the mother leaning on the 
son’s arm,—and realized all the strength 
of the social ideas which they represented, 
even though, in Ashe’s case, there had 
been a certain individual flouting of 
them, futile and powerless in the end,— 
the Dean gave way. 

“ There—there!” he said, as he fin 
ished his plea, and Lady Tranmore’s sai 
gravity remained untouched. “I see you 
both think me a dreamer of dreams!—”’ 

“Nay, dear friend!” said Lady Tran- 
more, with the melancholy smile which 
lent still further beauty to the refined 
austerity of her face; “ these things seem 
possible to you, because you are the soul 
of goodness—” 

“ And a pious old fool to boot!” said 
the Dean, impatiently. “But I am will- 
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g—like 


be a 


betters— 
Lady 


not 


St. Paul and my 
fool for Christ’s sake. 

ranmore! are you or you 

Christian ?” 

“T hope so,” she said, with composure, 
hile her cheek flushed. “ But our Lord 

| not ask impossibilities. He knew 
here were limits to human endurance— 

| human pardon—though there might 
none to God's.” 
‘ Be ye perfect, as your Father which 

; in heaven is perfect,’ ” cried the Dean. 
“ Where are the limits there?” 

“There are other duties in life -be- 
sides that to a wife who has betrayed 
her husband,” she said, steadily. “ You 
ask of William what he has not the 
strength to give. His life was wrecked, 
nd he has pieced it together again. 

now he has given it to his coun- 
That poor guilty child has no claim 
upon it.” 

“But understand,” said Ashe, inter- 
posing, with an energy that seemed to 
express the whole man,—“ while I live, 
everything—short of what you ask,— 
that can be done to protect or ease her, 
shall be done.—Tell her that.” 


are 


The 


His features worked painfully. 
Dean took up his hat and stick. 


“And may I tell her too,” 


pausing, “ that you forgive her?” 

Ashe hesitated. 

“T do not believe,” he said at last, 
“that she would attach any more mean- 
ing to that word than I do. She would 
think it unreal. What’s done is done.” 

The Dean’s heart leapt up in the typ- 
ical Christian challenge to the fatal and 
the irrevocable. While life lasts the lost 
sheep can always be sought and found; 
and love, the mystical wine, can always 
be poured into the wounds of the soul, 
healing and re-creating! But he said 
no more. He felt himself humiliated 
and defeated. 

Ashe and Lady Tranmore took leave 
of him with an extreme gentleness and 
affection. He would almost rather they 
had treated him ill. Yes, he was an 
optimist and a dreamer!—one who had 
indeed never grappled in his own person 
with the worst poisons and corrosions 
of the soul. Yet still, as he passed along 
the London streets—marked here and 
there by the newspaper placards which 
announced Ashe’s committee triumphs of 
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the night before—he was haunted anew 
by the immortal words: 

“QOne thing thou lackest,” ... “and 
come, follow me!” 


Ah!—could he have done such a thing 
himself? or was he merely the scribe 
carelessly binding on other men’s shoul- 
ders things grievous to be borne? The 
answering passion of his faith mounted 
within him,—joined with a scorn for the 
easy conditions and happy scholarly pur- 
suits of his own life——and a thirst, 
which in the early days of Christendom 
would have been a thirst for witness and 
for martyrdom. 


Three days later the Dean,—-a some- 
what shrunken and diminished figure, in 
ordinary clerical dress, without the 
buckles and silk stockings that typically 
belonged to him,—stood once more at the 
entrance of a small villa, outside the 
Venetian town of Treviso. 

He was very weary, and as he sought 
disconsolately through all his pockets for 
the wherewithal to pay his fly, while 
the spring rain pattered on his wide- 
awake, he produced an impression, as of 
some delicate, draggled thing, which 
would certainly have gone to the heart 
of his adoring wife could she have be- 
held it. The Dean’s ways were not 
Sybaritic. He pecked at food and drink 
like a bird; his clothes never caused him 
a moment’s thought; and it seemed to 
him a waste of the night to use it for 
sleeping. But none the less did he go 
through life finely looked after. Mrs. 
Winston dressed him, took his tickets, 
and paid his cabs, and without her it 
was an arduous matter for the Dean to 
arrive at any destination whatever. As 
it was, in the journey from Paris he had 
lest one of the two bags which Mrs. Wins- 
ton had packed for him, and he looked 
remorsefully at the survivor as it was 
deposited on the steps beside him. 

It did not, however, remain on the 
steps. For when Lady Alice’s maid- 
housekeeper apveared, she informed the 
Dean, with a certain flurry of manner, 
that the ladies were not at home. They 
had gone off that morning—suddenly 
to Venice, leaving a letter for him, should 
he arrive. 

“ Fermate!” cried the Dean, turning 
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towards the cab, which was trailing away, 
and the man, who had been scandalously 
overpaid, came back with alacrity, while 
the Dean stepped in to read the letter. 

When he came out again, he was very 
pale, and in a great haste. He bade the 
man replace the bag and drive him at 
once to the railway station. 

On the way thither he murmured to 
himself, “ Horrible! — horrible!” — and 
both the letter and a newspaper which 
had been enclosed in it shook in his 
hands. 

He had half an hour to wait before 
the advent of the evening train for 
Venice, and he spent it in a quiet corner, 
poring over the newspaper. And not that 
newspaper only, for he presently became 
aware that all the small, ill-printed 
sheets offered him by an old news- 
vender in the station were full of the 
same news, and some with later detail,_— 
nay, that the people walking up and down 
in the station were eagerly talking of it. 

An Englishman had been assassinated 
in Venice. It seemed that a body had 
been discovered early on the preceding 
morning floating in one of the small 
canals connecting the Fondamente Nuove 
with the Grand Canal. It had been 
stabbed in three places; two of the 
wounds must have been fatal. The 
papers in the pocket identified the mur- 
dered man as the famous English trav- 
eller, poet, and journalist, Mr. Geoffrey 
Cliffe. Mr. Cliffe had just returned 
from an arduous winter in the Balkans, 
where he had rendered superb service to 
the cause of the Bosnian insurgents. He 
was well known in Venice, and the ter- 
rible event had caused a profound sen- 
sation there. No clue to the outrage 
had yet been obtained. But Mr. Cliffe’s 
purse and watch had not been removed. 

The Dean arrived in Venice by the 
midnight train, and went to the hotel 
on the Riva whither Lady Alice had 
directed him. She was still up, waiting 
to see him, and in the dark passage out- 
side Kitty’s door she told him what she 
knew of the murder. It appeared that 
late that night a startling arrest had 
been made,—of no less a person than the 
Signorina Ricci, the well-known actress 
of the Apollo theatre, and of two men 
supposed to have been hired by her for 
the deed. This news was still unknown 








to Kitty,—she was in bed, and her com- 
panion had kept it from her. 

“ How is she?” asked the Dean. 

“Frightfully excited,—or else dumb. 
She let me give her something to mal 
her sleep. Strangely enough, she sai: 
to me this morning on the way fro: 
Treviso, ‘It is a woman!—and I know 
her.’ ” 

The following day, when the Dea 
entered the dingy hotel sitting-room, 
thin figure in black came hurriedly ou: 
of the bedroom beside it, and Kit: 
caught him by the hand. 

“Isn’t it horrible?” she said, staring 
at him with her changed, dark-rimme:! 
eyes. “She tried once, in Bosnia. On 
of the Italians who came out with us 
she had got hold of him.—Do you think 
—he suffered ?” 

Her voice was quite quiet. The Dean 
shuddered. 

“One of the stabs was in the heart,” 
he said. “ But try and put it from you, 
Lady Kitty. Sit down.” He touched 
her gently on the shoulder. 

Kitty nodded. 

“ Ah, then,” she said, “ then he could- 
n’t have suffered—could he? I am glad.” 

She let the Dean put her in a chair, 
and clasping her hands round her knees, 
she seemed to pursue her own thoughts. 

Her aspect affected him almost beyond 
bearing. Ashe’s brilliant wife ?— Lon- 
don’s spoilt child ?’—this withered, tragic 
little creature, of whom it was impossib|: 
to believe that, in years, she was not yet 
iwenty-four? So bewildered in mind, so 
broken in nerve was she, that it was not 
till he had sat with her some time, now 
entering perforce into the cloud of horror 
that brooded over her, now striving to 
drag her from it, that she asked him 
about his visit to England. 

He told her, in a faltering voice. 

She received it very quietly, even with 
a little, queer, twisting laugh. 

“T thought he wouldn’t. Was Lady 
Tranmore there ?” 

The Dean replied that Lady Tranmore 
had been there. 

“Ah, then of course there was no 
chance,” said Kitty. “When one is as 
good as that, one never forgives.” 

She looked up quickly. “Did William 
say he forgave me?” 
The Dean hesitated. 


. 
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“Tle said a great deal that was kind 
nd generous.” 

A slight spasm passed over Kitty’s face. 

“T suppose he thought it ridiculous to 

k of forgiving. So did I—once.” 

She covered her eyes with her hands,— 

moving them to say impatiently: 

“One can’t go on being sorry every 

oment of the day. No, one can’t! 
Why are we made so? William would 
cree with me there.” 

“Dear Lady Kitty!” said the Dean, 
tenderly, “God forgives—and with Him 
there is always hope and fresh begin- 
ning.’ 

Kitty shook her head. 

“T don’t know what that means,” she 
said. “I wonder whether ”—she looked 
at him with a certain piteous and yet 
affectionate malice,—* if you’d been as 
deep as I, whether you’d know.” 

The Dean flushed. The hidden wound 
stung again. Had he, then, no right 
to speak? He felt himself the elder son 
of the parable—and hated himself anew. 

But he was a Christian, on his Master’s 
business. He must obey orders, even 
though he could feel no satisfaction, or 
belief in himself,—though he seem to 
himself such a shallow and perfunctory 
person. He did his tender best for Kitty. 
He spent his loving, enthusiastic, pitiful 
soul upon her; and while he talked to 
her she sat with her hands crossed on 
her lap, and her eyes wandering through 
the open window to the forest of masts 
outside, and the dancing wavelets of the 
iagoon. When at last he spoke of the 
further provision Ashe wished to make 
for her, when he implored her to sum- 
mon Margaret French, she shook her 
head. “I must think what I shall do,” 
she said, quietly, and a minute after- 
wards with a flash of her old revolt— 
“ He cannot prevent my going to Har- 
ry’s grave!” 

Early the following morning the mur- 
dered man was carried to the cemetery 
at San Michele. In spite of some at- 
tempt on the part of the police to keep 
the hour secret, half Venice followed the 
black-draped barca which bore that flawed 
poet and dubious hero to his rest. 

It was a morning of exceeding beauty. 
On the mean and solitary front of the 
Casa dei Spiriti there shone a splendor 
of light; the lagoon was azure and gold; 
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the mainland a mist of trees in their 
spring leaf; while far away the cypresses 
of San Franceseo, the slender tower of 
Torcello, and the long line of Murano,— 
and farther still the majestic wall of 
silver Alps,—greeted the eyes that loved 
them, as the ear is soothed by the notes 
of a glorious and yet familiar music. 
Amid the crowd of gondolas that cov- 
ered the shallow stretch of lagoon be- 
tween the northernmost houses of Venice 
and the island graveyard there was one 
which held two ladies. Alice Wensley- 
dale was there against her will, and her 
pinched and tragic face showed her re- 
pulsion and irritation. She had en- 
deavored in vain to dissuade Kitty from 
coming; but in the end she had insisted 
on accompanying her. Possibly as the 
boat glided over the water amid a crowd 
of laughing, chattering Italians, the si- 
lent Englishwoman was asking herself 
what was to be the future of the trust 
she had taken on herself. Kitty in her 
extremity had remembered her half- 
sister’s promise, and had thrown herself 
upon it. But a few weeks’ experience 
had shown that they were strange and 
uncongenial to each other. There was no 
true affection between them,—only a cer- 
tain haunting instinct of kindred. And 
even this was weakened or embittered by 
those memories in Alice’s mind, which 
Kitty could never approach, and Alice 
never forget. What was she to do with 
her half-sister, stranded and dishonored 
as she was?—How content or comfort 
her ?—How live her own life beside her? 
Kitty sat silent, her eyes fixed upon 
the barca which held the coffin under its 
pall. Her mind was the scene of an 
infinite number of floating and frag- 
mentary recollections; of the day when 
she and Cliffe had followed the murazzi 
towards the open sea; of the meeting at 
Verona; of the long winter, with its hard- 
ship and its horror; and that hatred and 
contempt which had sprung up between 
them. Could she love no one, cling faith- 
fully to no one? And now the restless 
brain, the vast projects, the mixed nature, 
the half-greatness of the man, had been 
silenced,—crushed—in a moment, by the 
stroke of a knife. He had been killed 
by a jealous woman,—because of his sup- 
posed love for another woman, whose 
abhorrence, in truth, he had earned in a 
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few short weeks. 


absurd 


There was something 


with the horror —as 
though one watched the prank of a demon. 

Her sensuous nature was tormented by 
the thought of the last moment. Had 
he had time to feel despair—the thirst 
for life? She prayed not. She thought 
of the Sunday afternoon at Grosville 
Park, when they had tried to play bil- 
liards, and Lord Grosville had come down 
on them; or she saw him sitting op- 
posite to her, at supper, on the night 
of the faney ball, in the splendid Titian 
dress, while she gloated over the thoughts 
of the trick she had played on Mary 
Lyster;—or bending over her, when she 
woke from her swoon at Verona. Had 
she ever really loved him for one hour ?— 
and if not, what possible excuse, before 
gods or men, was there for this ugly, self- 
woven tragedy into which she had brought 
herself and him,—merely because her 
vanity could not bear that William had 
not been able to love her, for long, far 
above all her deserts ? 

William! Her heart leapt in her 
He was thirty-six—and she 
not twenty-four. A strange and desolate 
wonder overtook her, as the thought 
seized her of the years they might still 
spend on the same earth,—members of 
the same country, breathing the same air 
—and yet forever separate. Never to 
see him—or speak to him again!—the 
thought stirred her imagination, as it 
were, while it tortured her; there was in 
it a certain luxury and romance of pain. 

Thus, as she followed Cliffe to his last 
blood-stained rest, did her mind sink in 
dreams of Ashe,—and in the dismal 
reckoning up of all that she had so light- 
ly and ineconceivably lost. Sometimes 
she found herself absorbed in a kind of 
angry marvelling at the strength of the 
old moral commonplaces. 

It had been so easy and so exciting to 
defy them. Stones which the builders 
of life reject,—do they still avenge them- 
selves in the old way? There was a kind 
of rage in the thought. 

On the way home, Kitty expressed a 
wish to go into St. Mark’s alone. Lady 
Alice left her there, and in the shadow 
of the atrium Kitty looked at her 
strangely, and kissed her. 

An hour after Lady Alice had reached 
the hotel, a letter was brought to her. 


mingled 


breast. 
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In it Kitty bade her—and the Dean 
farewell, and asked that no effort should 
be made to track her. “I am going 
friends—where I shall be safe and 
peace. Thank you both with all my heart 
Let no one think about me any more.” 
Of course they disobeyed her. They 
made what search in Venice they could, 
without rousing a seandal, and Ash. 
rushed out to join it, using the special 
means at a minister’s disposal. But. it 
was fruitless. Kitty vanished like a 
wraith in the dawn; and the living world 
of action and affairs knew her no more. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


te ELL, I must have a carriage!” 

said William Ashe to the land- 
lord of one of the coaching inns of Domo 
Dossola,—* and if you can’t give me on 
for less, I suppose I shall have to pay 
this most ridiculous charge. Tell the 
man to put to at once.” 

The landlord who owned the carriages, 
and would be sitting snugly at hom: 
while the peasant on the box faced the 
elements in consideration of a large num- 
ber of extra francs to his master, retired 
with a deferential smile, and told Emilio 
to bring the horses, 

Meanwhile Ashe finished an indifferent 
dinner, paid a large bill, and went out 
to survey the preparations for departure, 
so far as the pelting rain in the court- 
yard would let him. He was going over 
the Simplon, starting rather late in the 
day, and the weather was abominable. 
His valet Richard Dell kept watch over 
the luggage and encouraged the ostlers, 
with a fairly stoical countenance. He 
was an old traveller, and though he would 
have preferred not to travel in a deluge, 
he disliked Italy, as a country of sour 
w. ° and would be glad to find himself 
across the Alps. Moreover, he knew the 
decision of his master’s character, and 
being a man of some ability and educa- 
tion, he took a pride in the loftiness of 
the affairs on which Ashe was generally 
engaged. If Mr. Ashe said that he mus/ 
get to Geneva the following morning, and 
to London the morning after, on im- 
portant business,—why, he must, and it 
was no good talking about weather. 

They rattled off through the streets 
of Domo Dossola, Dell in front with the 
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driver, under a water-proof hood and 
apron, Ashe in the closed landau behind, 
with a plentiful supply of books, news- 
papers, and cigars to while away the time. 

At Isella, the frontier village, he took 
advantage of the custom-house formali- 
ties and of a certain lull in the storm 
to stroll a little in front of the inn. On 
the Italian side, looking east, there was 
a certain wild lifting of the clouds, above 
the lower course of the stream descend- 
ing from the Gondo ravine; upon the 
distant meadows and mountain slopes 
that marked the opening of the Tosa 
valley, storm-lights came and went, like 
phantom deer chased by the storm-clouds; 
beside him, the swollen river thundered 
past, seeking a thirsty Italy; and behind, 
over the famous Gondo cleft, lay dark- 
ness and a pelting tumult of rain. 

Ashe turned back to the carriage, bid- 
ding a silent farewell to a country he did 
not love; a country mainly significant 
to him of memories which rose like a 
harsh barrier between his present self 
and a time when he too fleeted life care- 
lessly like other men, and found every 
hour delightful. Never, as long as he 
lived, should he come willingly to Italy. 
But his mother this year had fallen into 
such an exhaustion of body and mind, 
caused by his father’s long agony, that 
he had persuaded her to let him carry 
her over the Alps to Stresa,—a place she 
had known as a girl and of which she 
often spoke,—for a Whitsuntide holiday. 
He himself was no longer in office. A 
coalition between the Tories and certain 
dissident Liberals had turned out Lord 
Parham’s government in the course of a 
stormy autumn session, some eight 
months before. It had been succeeded 
by a weak administration, resting on two 
or three loosely knit groups,—with Ashe 
as leader of the Opposition. Hence his 
comparative freedom and the chance to 
be his mother’s escort. 

But at Stresa he had been overtaken 
by some startling political news—news 
which seemed to foreshadow an almost 
immediate change of ministry; and 
urgent telegrams bade him return at 
once. The coalition on which the gov- 
ernment relied had broken down; the 
resignation of its chief—a “transient 
and embarrassed phantom ”—was immi- 
nent; and it was practically certain, in 
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the singular dearth of older men on his 
own side, since the retirement of Lord 
Parham, that within a few weeks if not 
days Ashe would be called upon to form 
an administration. . 

The carriage was soon on its way again, 
and presently in the darkness of the 
superb ravine that stretches west and 
north from Gondo, the tumult of wind 
and water was such that even Ashe’s 
slackened pulses felt the excitement of 
it. He left the carriage, and wrapped in 
a water-proof cape, breasted the wind 
along the water’s edge. Wordsworth’s 


magnificent lines in the “ Prelude,” dedi- 
cated to this very spot, came back to him, 
as to one who in these later months had 
been able to renew some of the literary 
habits and recollections of earlier years. 


Tumult and peace, the darkness and the 
light! 


But here on this wild night were only 
tumult and darkness; and if Nature in 
this aspect were still to be held, as Words- 
worth makes her, the Voice and Apoca- 
lypse of God, she breathed a power piti- 
less and terrible to man. The fierce 
stream below, the tiny speck made by 
the carriage and horses straining against 
the hurricane of wind, the forests on 
the farther bank climbing to endless 
heights of rain, the flowers in the rock 
crannies, lashed and torn, the gloom and 
chill which had thus blotted out a June 
evening—all these impressions were im- 
pressions of war, of struggle and attack, 
of forces unfriendly and overwhelming. 

A certain restless and melancholy joy 
in the challenge of the storm, indeed, 
Ashe felt, as many another strong man 
has felt before him, in a similar empti- 
ness of heart. But it was because of the 
mere provocation of physical energy 
which it involved; not, as it would have 
been with him in youth, because of the 
infinitude and vastness of nature, breath- 
ing power and expectation into man: 


Effort, and expectation and desire,— 
And something evermore about to be! 


He flung the words upon the wind, 
which scattered them as soon as they 
were uttered, merely that he might give 
them a bitter denial, reject for himself, 
now and always, the temper they ex- 
pressed. He had known it well, none 
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better!—gone to bed and risen up with 
it—the mere joy in the “mere living.” 
It had seasoned everything, twined round 
everything, great and small; a day’s 
trout - fishing or deer-stalking; a new 
book, a friend, a famous place; then 
polities, and the joys of power. 

Gone! Here he was, hurrying back to 
England, to take perhaps in his still young 
hand the helm of her vast fortunes; and 
of all the old “expectation and desire,” 
the old passion of hope, the old sense 
of the magic that lies in things unknown 
and ways untrodden, he seemed to him- 
self now incapable. He would do his 
best, and without the political wrestle 
life would be too trifling to be borne; 
but the relish and the savor were gone, 
and all was gray. 


Ah!—he remembered one or two storm- 
walks with Kitty in their engaged or 
early married days,—in Scotland chiefly. 
As he trudged up this Swiss pass, he 
could see stretches of Scotch heather un- 
der drifting mist, and feel a little figure 
in its tweed dress flung suddenly by the 
wind and its own soft will against his 
arm. And then, the sudden embrace, and 
the wet, fragrant cheek, and her voice,— 
mocking and sweet! 

Oh! God, where was she now? The 
shock of her disappearance from Venice 
had left in some ways a deeper mark upon 
him than even the original catastrophe. 
For who that had known her could think 
of such a being, alone, in a world of 
strangers, without a peculiar dread and 
anguish? That she was alive he knew, 
for her five hundred a year—and she had 
never accepted another penny from him 
since her flight—was still drawn on her 
behalf by a banking firm in Paris. His 
solicitors, since the failure of their first 
efforts to trace her after Cliffe’s death, 
had made repeated inquiries; Ashe had 
himself gone to Paris to see the bankers 
in question. But he was met by «heir 
solemn promise to Kitty to keep her secret 
inviolate. Madame d’Estrées supplied 
him with the name of the convent in 
which Kitty had been brought up; but 
the Mother Superior denied all knowledge 
of her. Meanwhile, no course of action 
on Kitty’s part could have restored her 
so effectually to her place in Ashe’s imag- 
ination. She haunted his days and 
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nights. So also did his memory of the 
Dean’s petition. Insensibly, without 
argument, the whole attitude of his mind 
thereto had broken down; since he had 
been out of office, and his days and nights 
were no longer absorbed in the detail 
of administration and Parliamentary 
leadership, he had been the defenceless 
prey of grief; yearning and pity and 
agonized regret, rising from the deep 
subconscious self, had overpowered his 
first recoil and determination; and in 
the absence of all other passionate hope, 
the one desire and dream which still lived 
warm and throbbing at his heart was the 
dream that still in some crowd, or lone- 
liness, he might again, before it was too 
late, see Kitty’s face and the wildness 
of Kitty’s eyes. 

And he believed much the same process 
had taken place in his mother’s feeling. 
She rarely spoke of Kitty; but when she 
did the doubt and soreness of her mind 
were plain. Her own life had grown very 
solitary. And in particular the old 
friendship between her and Polly Lyster 
had entirely ceased to be. Lady Tran- 
more shivered when she was named, and 
would never herself speak of her if she 
could help it. Ashe had tried in vain 
to make her explain herself. Surely it 
was incredible that she could in any way 
blame Mary for the incident at Verona? 
Ashe of course remembered the passage 
in his mother’s letter from Venice, and 
they had the maid Blanche’s report to 
Lady Tranmore, of Kitty’s intentions when 
she left Venice, of her terror when Cliffe 
appeared,—of her swoon. But he believed 
with the Dean that any treacherous serv- 
ant could have brought about the catas- 
trophe. Vincenzo, one of the gondoliers 
who took Kitty to the station, had seen 
the luggage labelled for Verona; no doubt 
Cliffe had bribed him; and this explana- 
tion was indeed suggested to Lady Tran- 
more by the maid. His mother’s suspi- 
cion,—if indeed she entertained it,— 
was so hideous that Ashe, finding it im- 
possible to make his own mind harbor 
it for an instant, was harrowed by the 
mere possibility of its existence; as 


‘though it represented some hidden sore 


of consciousness that refused either to 
be probed or healed. 

As he labored on against the storm, 
all thought of his present life and activ- 
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ties dropped away from him; he lived 
ntirely in the past. “ What is it in me,” 
thought, “that has made the differ- 

e between my life and that of other 

n I know—that weakened me so with 

ty?’ He canvassed his own charac- 

- as a third person might have done. 

[he Christian, no doubt, would say that 

s married life had failed because God 

| been absent from it, because there 

| been in it no consciousness of higher 
iw, of compelling grace. 

Ashe pondered what such things might 

an. “The Christian—in speculative 
belief—fails under the challenge of life 
as often as other men. Surely it depends 

something infinitely more primitive 
and fundamental than Christianity ’— 
mething out of which Christianity it- 
self springs? But this something,—does 
it really exist,—or am I only cheating my- 
-clf by faneying it? Is it, as all the sages 
have said, the pursuit of some eternal 
yood, the identification of the self with 
it—the ‘dying to live’? And is this the 
real meaning at the heart of Christian- 
ty’—at the heart of all religion ?—the 
everlasting meaning, let science play 
what havoc it please with outward forms 
and statements ?” 

Had he, perhaps, doubted the soul? 

He groaned aloud. “O my God, what 
matter that J should grow wise—if Kitty 
is lost and desolate ?” 

And he trampled on his own thoughts, 
-feeling them a mere hypocrisy and 
offence. 
As they left the Gondo ravine and be- 
gan to climb the zigzag road to the 
Simplon inn, the storm grew still wilder, 
and the driver with set lips and dripping 
face urged his patient beasts against a 
deluge. The road ran rivers; each tor- 
rent, carefully channelled, that passed 
beneath it brought down wood and soil 
in choking abundance; and Ashe watched 
the downward push of the rain on the 
high, exposed banks above the carriage. 
Once they passed a fragment of road 
which had been washed away; the driver, 
pointing to it, said something sulkily 
about “ frane” on the “ other side.” 

This bad moment, however, proved to 
be the last and worst, and when they 
emerged upon the high valley in which 
stands the village of Simplon, the rain 
was already lessening and the clouds 
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rolling up the great sides and peaks of 
the Fletschhorn. Ashe promised himself 
a comparatively fine evening and a rapid 
run down to Brieg. 

Outside the old Simplon posting-house, 
however, they presently came upon a 
crowd of vehicles of every description, 
of which the drivers were standing in 
groups with dripping rugs across their 
shoulders,—shouting and gesticulating. 

And as they drove up, the news was 
thundered at them in every possible 
tongue. Between the hospice and Berizal 
two hundred metres of road had been 
completely washed away. The afternoon 
diligence had just got through by a mir- 
acle an hour before the accident occurred ; 
before anything else could pass it would 
take at least ten or twelve hours’ hard 
work, through the night, before the la- 
borers now being requisitioned by the 
commune could possibly provide even a 
temporary passage. 

Ashe in despair went into the inn to 
speak with the landlord, and found that 
unless he was prepared to abandon books 
and papers, and make a push for it over 
mountain paths covered deep in fresh 
snow, there was no possible escape from 
the dilemma. He must stay the night. 
The navvies were already on their way; 
and as soon as ever the road was passable 
he should know. For not even a future 
Prime Minister of England could Herr 
Ludwig do more. 

He and Dell went gloomily up the nar- 
row stone stairs of the inn to look at the 
bedrooms, which were low-roofed and 
primitive, penetrated everywhere by the 
roar of a stream which came down close 
behind the inn. Through the open door 
of one of the rooms Ashe saw the foam- 
ing mass, framed as it were in a window, 
and almost in the house. 

He chose two small rooms looking on 
the street, and bade Dell get a fire lit 
in one of them, a bed moved out, an arm- 
chair moved in, and as large a table set 
for him as the inn could provide, while 
he took a stroll before dinner. He had 
some important letters to answer, and 
he pointed out to Dell the bag which 
contained them. 

Then he stepped out into the muddy 
street, which was still a confusion of 
horses, vehicles, and men, and turning 
up a path behind the inn, was soon in 
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solitude. An evening of splendor! WNa- 
ture was still in a tragic, declamatory 
mood—sending piled thunder-clouds of 
dazzling white across a sky extravagantly 
blue, and throwing on the high snow- 
fields and craggy tops a fierce flame- 
colored light. The valley was resonant 
with angry sound, and the village, now 
in shadow, with its slender, crumbling 
campanile, seemed like a cowering thing 
over which the eagle has passed. 

The grandeur and the freshness, the 
free elemental play of stream and sky 
and mountain, seized upon a man in 
whom the main impulses of life were 
already weary, and filled him with an 
involuntary physical delight. He no- 
ticed the flowers at his feet, in the 
drenched grass which was already lifting 
up its battered stalks, and along the 
margins of the streams; deep blue colom- 
bines, white lilies, and yellow anemones. 
Incomparable beauty lived and breathed 
in each foot of pasture; and when he 
raised his eyes from the grass they fed 
on visionary splendors of snow and rock, 
stretching into the heavens. 

No life visible. Except a line of 
homing cattle, led by a little girl with 
tucked -up skirt and bare feet. And 


—in the distance—the slender figure of 


a woman walking,—stopping often to 
gather a flower,—or to rest? Not a wom- 
an of the valley, clearly. No doubt a 
traveller weather-bound like himself at 
the inn. He watched the figure a little, 
for some vague grace of movement that 
seemed to enter into and make a part of 
that high beauty in which the scene was 
steeped; but it disappeared behind a fold 
of pasture, and he did not see it again. 

In spite of the multitude of vehicles 
gathered about the inn there were not so 
many guests in the salle-d-manger, when 
Ashe entered it, as he had expected. He 
supposed that a majority of these vehicles 
must be return carriages from Brieg. 
Still, there was much clatter of talk and 
plates, and German seemed to be the pre- 
vailing tongue. Except for a couple 
whom Ashe took to be a Genevese pro- 
fessor and his wife, there was no lady 
in the room. 

He lingered somewhat late at table, 
toying with his orange and reading a 
Journal de Genéve captured from a 
neighbor, which contained an excellent 
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“London letter.” The room emptied. 
The two Swiss handmaidens came in + 
clear away soiled linen and arrange the 
tables for the morning’s coffee. Only at 
a farther table, a couvert for one person, 
set by itself, remained still untouched. 

He happened to be alone in the room 
when the door again opened and a lady 
entered. She did not see him behind his 
newspaper, and she walked languidly to 
the farther table and sat down. As she 
did so, she was seized with a fit of cough- 
ing, and when it was over she leaned her 
head on her hands, gasping. 

Ashe had half risen; the newspaper 
was crushed in his hand; when the Swiss 
waitress, whom the men of the inn called 
Fraulein Anna,—who was indeed th 
daughter of the landlord,—came back. 

“How are you, madame?” she said, 
with a smile, and in a slow English, of 
which she was evidently proud. 

“T’m better to-day,” said the other, 
hastily. “I shall start to-morrow. What 
a noise there is to-night!” she added, 
in a tone both fretful and weary. 

“We are so full,—it is the accident 
to the road, madame. Will madame have 
a thé complet as before?” 

The lady nodded, and Fraulein Anna, 
who evidently knew her ways, brought 
in the tea at once, stayed chatting besic« 
her for a minute, and then departed, 
with a long disapproving look at the 
gentleman in the corner who was so long 
over his coffee and would not let her 
clear away. 

Ashe made a fierce effort to still the 
thumping in his breast and decide what 
he should do. For the guests there was 
only one door of entrance or exit, and 
to reach it he must pass close beside 
the newcomer. 

He laid down his newspaper. She 
heard the rustling, and involuntarily 
looked round. 

There was a slight sound—an ex- 
clamation. She rose. He heard and saw 
her coming, and sat tranced and motion- 
less, his eyes bent upon her. She came 
tottering, clinging to the chairs, her hand 
on her side, till she reached the corner 
where he was. 

“ William!” she said, with a little glad 
sob, under her breath,—“ William !” 

He himself could not speak. He stood 
there gazing at her, his lips moving with- 
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sound. It seemed to him that she 
1ed her head a moment, as though to 
for some one beside him,—with an 
tisite tremor of the mouth. 

‘Isn’t it strange?” she said, in the 

ne guarded voice. “I had a dream 

e—a valley—and mountains—and an 

You sat here—just like this— 

_» 

She put up her hands to her eyes, a 

ment, shivered, and withdrew them. 

m her expression she seemed to be 
iting for him to speak. He moved 
nd stood beside her. 

“Where can we talk?’ he said, with 

fficulty. 

She shook her head vaguely, looking 
round her with that slight frown, com- 

laining and yet sweet, which was like 
: touch of fire on memory. 

The waitress came back into the room. 

‘It is odd to have met you here!” 
said Kitty, in a laughing voice. “ Let 
us go into the Salon de Lecture. The 
maids want to clear away. Please bring 
our newspaper.” 

Fraulein Anna looked at them with 
a momentary curiosity, and went on with 
her work. They passed into the passage- 
way outside, which was full of smokers 
overflowing from the crowded room be- 
vond, where the humbler frequenters of 
the inn ate and drank. 

Kitty glanced round her in bewilder- 
ment. “The Salon de Lecture will be 
full too. Where shall we go?” she said, 
looking up. 

Ashe’s hand clenched as it hung be- 
side him. The old gesture—and the 
drawn, emaciated face—they pierced the 
heart. " 

“T told my servant to arrange me a 
sitting-room up-stairs,” he said, hur- 
riedly, in her ear. “Will you go up 
first ?—No. 10.” 

She nodded, and began slowly to mount 
the stairs, coughing as she went. The 
man whom Ashe had taken for a Gen- 
evese professor looked after her, glanced 
at his neighbor, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “ Phthisique,” he said, with a note 
of pity. The other nodded. “Et d’un 
type trés-avancé!” 

They moved towards the door and stood 
looking into the night, which was dark 
with intermittent rain. Ashe studied a 
map of the commune which hung on the 


wall beside him, till at a moment when 
the passage had become comparatively 
clear he turned and went up-stairs. 

The door of his improvised salon was 
ajar. Beyond it, his valet was coming 
out of his bedroom, with wet clothes over 
his arm. Ashe hesitated. But the man 
had been with him through the greater 
part of his married life, and was a 
good heart. He beckoned him back into 
the room he was leaving and the two 
stepped inside. 

“Dell, my good fellow, I want your 
help. I have just met my wife here— 
Lady Kitty—You understand.—Neither 
of us of course had any idea.—Lady Kit- 
ty is very ill. We wish to have a con- 
versation—uninterrupted. I trust you to 
keep guard.” 

The young man, son of one of the Hag- 
gart gardeners, started and flushed, then 
gave his master a look of sympathy. 

“T’ll do my best, sir.” 

Ashe nodded and went back to the next 
room. He closed the door behind him. 
Kitty, who was sitting by the fire, half 
rose. Their eyes met. Then with a 
stifled ery he flung himself down, kneel- 
ing beside her, and she sank into his 
arms. His tears fell on her face, anguish 
and pity overwhelmed him. 

“You may!” she said, brokenly, put- 
ting up her hand to his cheek and kiss- 
ing him,—“* you may! I’m not mad or 
wicked now,—and I’m dying.” 

Agonized murmurs of love, pardon, 
self-abasement, passed between them. It 
was as though a great stream bore them 
on its breast; an awful and majestic 
power enwrapped them, and made each 
word, each kiss, wonderful, sacramental. 
He drew himself away at last, holding 
her hair back from her brow and tem- 
ples, studying her features, his own 
face convulsed. 

“ Where have you been? Why did you 
hide from me?” 

“You forbade me,” she said, stroking 
his hair. “ And it was quite right. The 
dear Dean told me,—and I quite under- 
stood. If I’d gone to Haggart then, 
there’d have been more trouble. I should 
have tried to get my old place back. And 
now it’s all over. You can give me all 
I want, because I can’t live. It’s only a 
question of months, perhaps weeks. No- 
body could blame you, could they? Peo- 
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ple don’t laugh when—it’s death. It 
simplifies things so,—doesn’t it ?” 

She smiled, and nestled to him again. 

“ What do you mean?” he said, almost 
violently. “ Why are you so ill?” 

“Tt was Bosnia first, and then—being 
miserable—I suppose. And Poitiers was 
very cold—and the nuns very stuffy, 
bless them,—they wouldn’t let me have 
air enough.” 

He groaned aloud while he remem- 
bered his winter in London, in the for- 
lorn luxury of the Park Lane house. 

“ Where have you been?” he repeated. 

“Oh! I went to the Seurs Blanches,— 
you remember?—where I used to be. 
You went there, didn’t you?”—he made 
a sign of miserable assent—“ but I made 
them promise not to tell! There was an 
old mistress of novices there still who 
used to be very fond of me. She got one 
of the houses of the Sacré Coeur to take 
me in—at Poitiers. They thought they 
were gathering a stray sheep back into 
the fold, you understand, as I was 
brought up a Catholic—of sorts. And I 
didn’t mind!” The familiar intonation, 
soft, complacent, humorous, rose like a 
ghost between them.—“I used to like 
going to mass. But this Easter they 
wanted to make me ‘go to my duties ’"— 
you know what it means?’—and I would- 
n’t. I wanted to confess”—she shud- 
dered and drew his face down to hers 
again,—“ but only once—to—you—and 
then,—well, then to die, and have done 
with it. You see, I knew you can’t get 
on long with three-quarters of a lung. 
And they were rather tiresome—they 
didn’t understand. So three weeks ago 
I drew some money out, and said good- 
by to them. Oh! they were very kind, 
and very sorry for me. They wanted 
me to take a maid, and I meant to. But 
the one they found wouldn’t come with 
me when she saw how ill I was,—and it 
all lingered on,—so one day I just walked 
out to the railway station and went to 
Paris. But Paris was rainy,—and I felt 
I must see the sun again. So I stayed 
two nights at a little hotel Maman used 
to go to—horrid place!—and each night 
T read your speeches in the reading-room, 
—and then I got my things from 
Poitiers, and started—” 

A fit of coughing stopped her, cough- 
ing so terrible and destructive that he 
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almost rushed for help. But she re- 
strained him. She made him understand 
that she wanted certain remedies from 
her own room across the corridor. HH; 
went for them. The door of this room 
had been shut by the observant Dell, 
who was watching the passage from his 
own bedroom farther on. When Ashe 
had opened it he found himself face to 
face as it were with the foaming stream 
outside. The window, as he had seen it 
before, was wide open to the waterfall 
just beyond it, and the temperature was 
piercingly cold and damp. The furni- 
ture was of the roughest, and a few of 
Kitty’s clothes lay scattered about. As 
he fumbled for a light, there hovered 
before his eyes the remembrance of their 
room in Bruton Street, strewn with 


chiffons, and all the elegant and costly 
trifles that made the natural setting of 
its mistress. 

He found the medicines and hurried 
She feebly gave him directions. 
strychnine! — and 


back. 
“ Now 
brandy.” 

He did all he could. He drew some 
chairs together before the fire, and made 
a couch for her with pillows and rugs. 
She thanked him with smiles, and her 
eyes followed his every movement. 

“Tell your man to get some milk!— 
And listen,’”—she caught his hand. 
“Lock my door. That nice woman 
down-stairs will come to look after me, 
and she’ll think I’m asleep.” 

It was done as she wished. Ashe took 
in the milk from Dell’s hands, and a 
fresh supply of wood. Then he turned 
the key in his own door and came 
back to her. She was lying quiet, and 
seemed revived. 

“Tow cozy!” she said, with a child- 
ish pleasure, looking round her at the 
bare white walls and scoured boards, 
warmed with the firelight. The bitter 
tears swam in Ashe’s eyes. He fell into 
a chair on the other side of the fire 
and stared—seeing nothing—at the burn- 
ing logs. : 

“You needn’t suppose that I don’t get 
people to look after me!” she went on, 
smiling at him again, one shadowy hand 
propping her cheek. And she prattled 
on about the kindness of the chamber- 
maids at Vevey and Brieg, and how one 
of them had wanted to come with her 
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; her maid. “Oh, I shall find one at 
Florence if I get there—or a nurse. But 
ust for these few days I wanted to be 
ree! In the winter there were so many 
eople about—so many eyes! I just pined 

cheat them—get quit of them. A 
maid would have bothered me to stay in 
bed and see doctors—and you know, Will- 
iam, with this illness of mine you’re 

» restless!” 

“ Where were you going to?” he said, 
without looking up. 

“Oh! to Italy somewhere,—just to see 
some flowers again,—and the sun. Only 
not to Venice !—” 

There was a silence, which she broke 
by a sudden ery as she drew him down 
to her. 

“William! you know—I was coming 
home to you, when that man—found me.” 

“T know.—If it had only been I who 
killed him!” 

“T’m just—Kitty!” she said, choking, 
—“as bad as bad can be. But I couldn’t 
have done what Mary Lyster did.” 

“ Kitty—for God’s sake !—” 

“ Oh, I know it,” she said, almost with 
triumph,—* now I know it! I determined 
to know—and I go+ people in Venice to 
find out. She sent the message—that 
told him where I was—and I know the 
man who took it. I suppose it would 
be pathetic if I sent her word that I had 
forgiven her. But I haven’t!” 

Ashe cried out that it was wholly and 
utterly inconceivable. 

“Oh no!—she hated me because I had 
robbed her of Geoffrey. I had killed her 
life, I suppose,—she killed mine. It was 
what I deserved, of course; only just at 
that moment— If there is a God, Wiill- 
iam, how could He have let it hap- 
pen so ?” 

The tears choked her. He left his seat, 
and kneeling beside her, he raised her in 
his arms, while she murmured broken 
and anguished confessions. 

“T was so weak—and frightened. 
And he said it was no good trying to go 
back to you. Everybody knew I had gone 
to Verona—and he had followed me— No 
one would ever believe— And he would- 
n’t go—wouldn’t leave me. It would be 
mere cruelty and desertion, he said. My 
real life was—with him. And I seemed 
—paralyzed. Who had sent that message ? 
It never occurred to me—I felt as if 
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some demon held me—and I couldn’t 
escape—” 

And again the sighs and tears, which 
wrung his heart—with which his own 
mingled. He tried to comfort her; but 
what comfort could there be? They had 
been the victims of a crime as hideous 
as any murder; and yet—behind the 
crime—there stretched back into the past 
the preparations and antecedents by 
which they themselves, alack! had con- 
tributed to their own undoing. Had 
they not both trifled with the mysterious 
test of life?—he no less than she? And 
out of the dark had come the axe-stroke 
that ends weakness and crushes the un- 
steeled, inconstant will. 


After long silence, she began to talk 
in a rambling, delirious way of her 
months in Bosnia. She spoke of the 
cold—of the high mountain loneliness— 
of the terrible sights she had seen-—till 
he drew her, shuddering, closer into his 
arms. And yet there was that in her talk 
which amazed him; flashes of insight, 
of profound and passionate experience, 
which seemed to fashion her anew before 
his eyes. The hard peasant life, in con- 
tact with the soil and natural forces; 
the elemental facts of birth and mother- 
hood, of daily toil and suffering; what 
it means to fight oppressors for freedom, 
and see your dearest—son, lover, wife, 
betrothed—die horribly amid the clash 
of arms; into this caldron of human 
fate had Kitty plunged her light soul; 
and in some ways Ashe scarcely knew 
her again 

She recurred often to the story of a 
youth, handsome and beardless, who had 
been wounded by a stray Turkish shot, 
in the course of the long climb to the 
village where she nursed. He had man- 
aged to gain the height, and then, killed 
by the march as much as by the shot, he 
had sunk down to die, on the ground 
floor of the house where Kitty lived. 

“ He was a stranger—no one knew him 
in the village—no one cared. They had 
their own griefs. I dressed his wound— 
and gave him water. He thought I was 
his mother, and asked me to kiss him. 
T kissed him, William,—and he smiléd 
once—before the last hemorrhage. If 
you had seen the cold, dismal room—and 
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his poor face! 
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Ashe gathered her to his breast. And 
after a while she said, with closed eyes: 

“Oh, what pain there is in the world, 
William!—what pain! That’s what—lI 
never knew.” 


The evening wore on. All the noises 
ceased down-stairs. One by one the 
guests came up the stone stairs and along 
the creaking corridor. Boots were thrown 
out; the doors closed. The strokes of 
eleven o’clock rang out from the village 
campanile; and amid the quiet of the 
now drizzling rain the echoes of the bell 
lingered on the ear. Last of all a wom- 
an’s step passed the door; stopped at the 
door of Kitty’s room, as though some 
one listened, and then gently returned. 
“Friulein Anna!” said Kitty,—* she’s a 
good soul.” 

Soon nothing was heard but the roar 
of the flooded stream on one side of the 
old narrow building, and the dripping 
of rain on the other. Their low voices 
were amply covered by these sounds. 
The night lay before them; safe and un- 
disturbed. Candles burned on the mantel- 
piece, and on a table behind Kitty’s head 
was a paraffin Jamp. She seemed to have 
a craving for light. 

“ Kitty!” said Ashe, suddenly bending 
over her, “understand! I shall never 
leave you again.” 

She started, her head fell back on his 
arm, and her brown eyes considered him. 

“William!—I saw the Standard at 
Geneva. <Aren’t you going home—be- 
cause of politics?” 

“A few telegrams will settle that. I 
shall take you to Geneva to-morrow. We 
shall get doctors there.” 

A little smile played about her mouth 
—a smile which did not seem to have 
any reference to his words or to her 
next question. 

“ Nobody thinks of the book now, do 
they, William ?” 

“No, Kitty, no!—It’s all forgotten, 
dear.” 

“Oh! it was abominable.” She drew 
a lone breath. “But I can’t help it—I 
did get a horrid pleasure out of writing 
it—till Venice,—till you left off loving 
me. Oh! William, William!—what a 
good thing it is I’m dying.” - 

“ Hush, Kitty—hush!” 
“Tt gives one such an unfair advan- 
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tage, though, doesn’t it? You can’t ever 
be angry with me again. There won’t 
be time. William dear!—I haven’t had 
a brain like other people. I know it. 
It’s only since I’ve been so ill—that I’ve 
been sane! It’s a strange feeling—as 
though one had been bled—and som: 
poison had drained away. But it would 
never do for me to take a turn and live! 
Oh no!—people like me are better safely 
under the grass. Oh, my beloved, my 
beloved!—I just want to say that all the 
time, and nothing else.—I’ve hungered so 
to say it!” 

He answered her with all the anguish, 
all the passionate fruitless tenderness, 
and vain comfortings that rise from the 
human heart in such a strait. But when 
he asked her pardon for his hardness to- 
wards the Dean’s petition, when he said 
that his conscience had tormented him 
thenceforward, she would scarcely hear 
a word. 

“You did quite right,” she said, per- 
emptorily,—* quite right.” 

Then she raised herself on her arm 
and looked at him. 

“William!” she said, with a strange, 
kindled expression, “I—I don’t think 
that I can live any more! I think—I’m 
dying—here—now !” 

She fell back on her pillows, and he 
sprang to his feet, crying that he must 
go for Friulein Anna and a doctor. But 
she held him feebly, motioning towards 
the brandy and strychnine. “ That’s all 
—you can do.” 

He gave them to her, and again she 
revived and smiled at him. 

“Don’t be frightened. It was a sud- 
den feeling—it came over me—that this 
dear little room—and your arms—would 
be the end. Oh! how much best!— 
There!—that was foolish!—I’m better. 
It isn’t only the lungs, you see; they 
say the heart’s worst. I nearly went 
at Vevey, one night. It was such a 
long faint.” 

Then she lay quiet, with her hand in 
his, in a dreamy, peaceful state, and 
his panic subsided. Once she sent mes- 
sages to Lady Tranmore—messages full 
of sorrow, touched also—by a word 
here, a look there—by the charm of 
the old Kitty. 

“T don’t deserve to die like this,” she 
said once, with a half-impatient gesture. 
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“Nothing can prevent its being beauti- 
fy]—and touching—you know; our meet- 
ne like this—and your goodness to 
Oh! I’m glad. But I don’t want 
glorify—what I’ve done.—Shame!— 
Shame!” 

And again her face contracted with 
the old habitual agony, only to be 

othed away gradually by his tone and 
presence, the spending of his whole be- 
ing in the broken words of love. 

Towards the morning, when, as it 
seemed to him, she had been sleeping for 
a time, and he had been, if not sleeping, 

least dreaming awake beside her, he 
heard a little low laugh, and looked 
round. Her brown eyes were wide open, 
till they seemed to fill the small, blighted 
and they were fixed on an empty 
chair the other side of the fire. 

“Tt’s so strange—in this illness,” she 
whispered,—* that it makes one dream— 
and generally kind dreams. It’s fever— 
but it’s nice.” She turned and looked at 
him. “Harry was there, William—sit- 
ting in that chair. Not a baby any more 

but a little fellow—and so lively, and 
strong, and quick. I had you both—both!” 

Looking back afterwards, also, he re- 
membered that she spoke several times 
of religious hopes and beliefs—especially 
of the hope in another life—and that 
they seemed to sustain her. Most keenly 
did he recollect the delicacy with which 
she had refrained from asking his opin- 
ion upon them, lest it should’ trouble him 
not to be able to uphold or agree with 
her; while, at the same time, she wished 
him to have the comfort of remember- 
ing that she had drawn strength and 
calm, in these last hours, from reli- 
gious thoughts. 


race; 


For they proved indeed to be the last 
hours. About three the morning began 
to dawn, clear and rosy, with rich lights 


striking on the snow. Suddenly Kitty 
sat up, disengaged herself from her 
wraps, and tottered to her feet. 

“Tl go back to my room,” she said, 
in bewilderment. “I'd rather.” 
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And as she clung to him, with a 
startled yet half-considering look, she 
gazed round her, at the bright fire, the 
morning light, the chair from which he 
had risen,—his face. 

He tried to dissuade her. But she 
would go. Her aspect, however, was 
deathlike, and as he softly undid the 
doors, and half helped, half carried her 
across the passage, he said to her that 
he must go and waken Fraulein Anna 
and find a doctor. 

“No—no.” She 
all her remaining 
with me.” 

They entered the little room, which 
seemed to be in a glory of light, for the 
sun striking across the low roof of the 
inn had caught the foamy waterfall be- 
yond, and the reflection of it on the white 
walls and ceiling was dazzling. 

Beside the bed she swayed and near- 
ly fell. 

“T won’t undress, 
“T’ll just lie down.” 

She lay down with his help, turn- 
ing her face to make a fond, hardly 
articulate sound, and press her cheek 
against his. In a few minutes it seem- 
ed to him that she was sleeping again. 
He softly went out of the room and 
down-stairs. There, early as it was, he 
found Fraulein Anna, who looked at him 
with amazement. 

“ Where can I find a doctor?” he asked 
her; and they talked for a few minutes, 
after which she went up-stairs beside 
him, trembling and flushed. 

They found Kitty lying on her side, 
her face hidden entirely in the curls 
which had fallen across it, and one arm 
hanging. There was that in her aspect 
which made them both recoil. Then 
Ashe rushed to her with a ery, and as 
he passionately kissed her cold cheek, he 
heard the clamor of the frightened girl 
behind him. “ Ach, Gott!—Ach, Gott!” 
—and the voices of others, men and 
women, who began to crowd into the 
narrow room. 


grasped him with 
strength. “Stay 


” 


she murmured,— 


THE END. 
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The End of 


the Journey 


BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 


HE train, a local, drew up to the 
+ primitive station with a ruder jolt 

and a shrieking whistle, and the 
woman got out. She stood a moment 
on the platform, looking off at the brown 
and dusty landscape,—it was summer 
and the land was dry,—her face, the 
while, arming silently for an approach- 
ing ordeal. 

It had been a finely modelled face, to 
begin with; now it was as finely scored, 
with little lines here and there about 
the corners of the eyes and lips, as if 
the engraver Sorrow had followed the 
sculptor Life. 

She had probably never been beautiful, 
but beautiful women would have ex- 
changed with her for that something else 
which she was, and discerning women 
would have bartered their fine clothes 
for her secret of wearing simple ones. 
Her soft, excellently brushed hair was 
thinly veined with gray; her costume 
was a darker gray; her gloves, fitted to 
the long hands within, unfashionably 
dainty. In brief, a lady, before the word 
was spoiled. Equally unmistakably, a lady 
at odds with her present errand, whatever 
that might be. The patient restraint 
of the fine mouth narrowly controlled 
a complete impatience, and the very car- 
riage of her body and the height at which 
she held her head seemed in a manner 
to protest against some inner compulsion, 
—the distaste was visible through all the 
weariness of her eyes, gazing from the 
brown hills to the browner plains at 
their feet. 

There was no one to meet her—which 
was not surprising, since she knew no 
one.—and after a moment’s doubtful 
consulting of landmarks she set off down 
a long road opposite the station, lifting 
her skirt in one hand to clear the ankle- 
deep adobe dust, while with the finger- 
tips of the other she held—as we hold 
what we do not hold willingly—a small 
package, elaborately tied and sealed. 


One house succeeded another at long 
intervals filled with straggling orang 
and lemon groves. At the eighth 
these, and fully a quarter of a mi 
from the station, she hesitated a moment 
before passing through the opening in 
the neglected cypress hedge and up the 
narrow path towards the house, unpaint- 
ed and low, with the wide Californian 
porch and running vines which render 
the commonplace of the West so much 
more tolerable than the commonplace of 
the East. 

It was a spot not incapable of charm, 
for there were shade-trees and growing 
things, but the drought had been at 
work, and the air of barren living some- 
how diffused itself mutely through th: 
patch of drying vegetables and the shriy 
elled leaves of the deciduous growth to 
the house beyond. Even the dustless 
peppers looked dusty, thin, and forlorn. 

The woman stopped short midway of 
the path. Her lips twitched and a new 
look passed into her eyes—keyed to si 
lent endurance. The fastidious distast: 
of the moment before deepened into a 
revolt of her whole being—a revolt of 
race,—smiting her to a sudden impulse 
of sharp anger, followed by pity as sharp. 

“Poor boy!”—it was only a muttered 
sound, but she feared she had cried it 
aloud; and closing her lips again in 
their habitual line, she went on up the 
path, with a sigh like a suppressed sob, 
carrying her head an unconscious inch 
higher than before, her finger-tips tight- 
ening their protesting clutch. 

Evidently she had been expected, for 
a younger woman appeared at the door 
and came out on the porch. For a mo- 
ment they gazed at each other from the 
top and bottom of the steps before the 
elder woman spoke. 

“You are Mrs. Hallette?”’ 

“Yes,—and I expect you are his 
mother ?” 

“T am his mother.” 
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[hey gazed at each other again. 
“ Won’t you come up and sit down?” 
| the younger woman. She led the 
into a small room opening from the 
h and pushed forward a chair to 
visitor, seating herself with a little 
in one opposite. 
[here was something sullen in her 
a mixture of defiance, embarrass- 
ent, and pride. Her heavy, dark, pret- 
hair—pretty, though not fine—was 
d in the Pompadour mode of the 
nt about her heavily round, youth- 
ace. The face was not unpretty, 
in its softly massed contours and 
i coloring. It was not extremely 
yet there was something almost 
ike about it, and it had the fresh 
ty of a not too nervous race—the 


— 


k one sees in the best peasant stock 
Europe or occasionally among our 
Her curved body had 
the same vital attraction; it would bet- 
ter have become one of the white-yoked, 
full-sleeved peasant costumes than it did 
the conventional shirt-waist and skirt 
she wore. There was a ring with a sione 
above the plain wedding-band on her 
brown, supple, capable worker’s hand, 
and a prettily enamelled watch at her 
belt. The whole impression registered 
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itself in an instant on the sensitive brain 
opposite, even to the detail of the stick- 
pin in the ribbon at the throat, at sight 
of which the elder woman turned her 
eyes quickly away. 

The other had been surveying her 
equally, with a kind of fascinated gaze. 

“JT should have known you anywhere 
for his mother,” she said. “™ You look 
so like him.” 

“Yes ?”—the fine eyebrows lifted a little. 
“The resemblance is not usually thought 
to be so strong.” It was as if she re- 
pelled it, as bringing her indefinitely 
nearer to something she shrank from; 
and then becoming suddenly aware of 
that instinct in herself and startled by it, 
she spoke again, hastily and with extreme 
gentleness. It was not her fault that the 
very tones of her voice seemed only to 
accentuate the gulf between herself and 
the other speaker. A voice, above all 
things, is the gift of centuries. Reautiful 
voices, it is true, may be found anywhere, 
but one kind of beautiful voice is the 
product of ages of gentle speaking only. 
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“T am the bearer of a message from 
—my son; he wished me to give you 
this,”—and again it was not her fault 
that her finger-tips conveyed their protest 
faintly through their very manner of 
offering the package. 

“Thank you,—he wrote he’d send it,” 
said the younger woman, coloring slight- 
ly. She laid it unopened on her lap and 
returned to her fascinated study of the 
woman opposite. 

“Perhaps you will kindly see that it is 
—all right; he sealed it himself.” 

The other colored again. “I guess it 
isn’t necessary—if he sent it—and you 
brought it.” 

The pathetically clumsy intention of 
the phrase did not soften the face of 
the elder woman; she acknowledged it 
with a very slight bending of the head. 

“T was also,—he wished me to bid you 
good-by.” 

The younger woman showed a shade 
of surprise. “ Won’t he come at ail him- 
self, then ?”’ 

“You don’t seem to understand ”—the 
low voice was sharp with intensity of 
restrained feeling—“ that he—has been 
very ill!” 

For the first time the impassive lines 
of the other’s face showed disturbance; 
her lips trembled slightly, and she cast a 
vaguely troubled glance out of eyes like a 
frightened animal’s at the elder woman’s, 
which met hers with a hard brightness. 

“No,” she said, “I didn’t know; I’m 
sorry. I thought he hadn’t seemed quite 
himself for some time,—that maybe that 
was why he acted so strange.” 





“* Acted so strange !’—‘ not quite him- 
self? Don’t you know—couldn’t you 
see he was frightfully ill — for — for 
months?” The words were jerked out 
with terrible intensity, between short, 
controlled breaths, but the voice never 
lifted, and the gloved hands lay quiet 
in the speaker’s lap. 

In spite of their implication, the wom- 
an at whom they were directed did not 
seem angered by them, but only vaguely 
troubled, as before. 

“T’m sorry,” she repeated. “ He’s 
taken it very hard;—he don’t seem to— 
to have had any experience.” 

The elder woman sat back suddenly 
in her chair, as if something had broken 
which had heretofore held her upright. 
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“No,” she said, in a painfuliy quiet 
voice; “as you say,—he had had no ex- 
perience. He thought the whole thing 
was real.” 

To her surprise, the shaft went home. 
The other drew herself up, flushing 
crimson,—and in so doing she became 
very handsome. 

“T suppose you think I’m all to blame. 
Mothers always do. But I was in earnest 
too;—I thought it was all real. Those 
things will happen, you know.” 

The delicate stone face opposite im- 
mutably denied any such knowledge. 
“Those things” happened sometimes in 
the tenements, she would have told you; 
not in her world. But the other went 
on, oblivious, warming into a kind of 
effective energy. 

“He took a great deal for granted 
from the first—but I did care; he wasn’t 
just like any one I’d ever known; we 
were interested in the same things,—and 
I thought at the time I cared more than 
I did. Anyway ”—she wound up with 
vigor—“ he took a great deal on himself 
to tell you about it.” 

The elder woman winced ever so 
slightly. “I told you he was very ill.” 

“ And I suppose you blame me for it 
all?”--the eyes, no longer like a fright- 
ened animal’s, challenged hers with a 
certain honest resentment, and the elder 
woman drew a sharp breath. 

“T blame you for your lack of human- 
ity—for your unkindness,—for failing 
him when you had brought him to—to 
such a pass. I don’t judge about the 
rest,—perhaps you couldn’t help it— 
either of you; I don’t know,—I don’t 
judge—I don’t want to judge. But to 
let him hang on in that miserable way,— 
not to see that it was ruining him—not 
to know—not to care—not to have com- 
mon pity,—common humanity,—after— 
after that—” She broke off suddenly, 
lifting her head and looking away from 
the woman opposite, her lips set in one 
white line. 

“T didn’t understand he was so bad 
off,” said the other, almost humbly, and 
the hearer made a dumb gesture of re- 
linquishment. What was the use indeed ? 
She could not understand. It was all 
contained in that. 

The elder woman sat silent. 

“T suppose he hates me now, too?” 


“He has never said one word abou: 
you which was not beautiful,”—stil] ; 
that painfully quiet tone. “I told you 
—he believed the whole thing.” 

Again it was a surprise to her when th 
face opposite broke suddenly up into a 
chaos of rudimentary emotions and the 
woman burst into tears. Her visitor sur- 
veyed in apathetic astonishment. S| 
had really cared, then? Some feelins 
did reside under that envelope of sturi|, 
well-being,—that hide of the spirit? 

The storm was quickly over. With a 
vigorous touch the young woman wiped 
away the tears, murmuring a word half 
protest and half apology. 

“You wouldn’t understand ;—we were 
raised different, I expect. You wouldn't 
understand.” 

The abrupt throwing back of her own 
conclusion of a moment ago struck the 
elder woman. She cast a sharp glance 
at the face before her, still quivering 
with feeling through all its curious 
settled submission. Not understand! 
What least aspect of the whole tragedy 
was there that she did not understand 
only too well, she wondered with bitter- 
ness. What other brain ached like hers 
with limitless capacity for understanding, 
—for weighing to its final atom every 
wretched phase of the uncomplex drama 
and counting its whole intricate cost’ 
Not understand! 

“There’s something he left here—if 
you don’t mind taking it,” said the other, 
still submissively, and the elder woman 
made a mechanical gesture of assent. 

“You wouldn’t understand,” — the 
words continued to sound in her ears. 
Tacitly excusing had been the woman’s 
tone, in contrast to her own unuttered 
accusation, but the words rankled none 
the less,—perhaps all the more. She sat 
there repeating numbly the irritating 
phrase, even while she said to herself 
that it did not matter—that nothing mat- 
tered; and her unseeing eyes wandered 
about the room, till across their blank 
field of vision another iteration pressed 
home to her brain. 

What was so familiar—so insistently 
familiar—about this room? She roused 
herself keenly now, and found an imme- 
diate answer. Object after object claim- 
ed her,—things dear, things alive, things 
eloquent, fragments of home, fragments 
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of her son’s home, things that were like 

bits of the boy himself,—they were 

everywhere, and erying aloud after the 
nner of dumb things. 

She was on her feet in a moment. 

ere was the Madonna bought by the 

’s father when the boy was born; 
t had always hung above his bed. 
There was his favorite “ Sleeping Faun,” 
bought the year they went abroad after 

s triumphal college Commencement; 
the rug picked up in the bazars of Cairo 
was there. And there, doing duty as a 
paper-weight, was the carved shepherd 
bov from the Swiss canton; little old 
sketches,—a Venetian vase,—the room 
was full of the boy! And not only the 
bov. She was a woman of fetishes—a 
woman who had lost much—and to whom 
her dead lived again in their dumb pos- 
sessions; she walked to the bookcase and 
took down book after book with a rapid 
hand. Here was his father’s Ruskin,— 
his own favorite Shelley,—his Emerson 
(another gift, that, from father to son); 
and here—she had not thought it pos- 
sible, even in the pang of recognition— 
here, dim with three generations of 
handling, its priceless binding fit casket 
for the treasure of the title-page within, 
where the dedication to the boy’s great- 
grandfather, from such a hand on such 
a glorious date, made in itself a heritage 
of pride,—here, dim crimson in its su- 
perb age, was the family Plutarch. 
It had been put in the boy’s proud hands 
by the prouder father as his gradua- 
tion gift. 

Searlet lines struck across her cheek. 
For a moment she thought of him not 
as a mother thinks of her son, but as a 
woman of race thinks of the man who 
betrays it. Then something carried her 
indignant eyes to the shelf above. 

There was a little clock on it—a simple, 
homely thing, ticking away cheerfully. 
That too was his; it had been given him 
to cheer the lagging hours of a childish 
convalescence, and it had been his fond 
fancy to keep it with him ever since. 
He had earried it to college ; he had 
taken it to Europe; he had brought it 
here. The mother stood looking and 
looking at it, but she did not touch it 
with her yearning fingers; something 
interposed between. Her face was 
changed when she turned away and in- 


cluded the whole room once more in her 
lingering gaze from object to object. A 
poor, bare little room—without these 
things; a room the poor, foolish, but 
magnificently loving boy had trans- 
formed with his treasure, bringing it 
where his heart always was, seeking in- 


stinctively to enclose this woman in the 
home to which he dreamed of one ‘day 
bringing her. It invested his folly with 
a certain dignity. At least he had loved 
as became him and his kind, unsordidly, 
uncaleulatingly, with a high belief in 
what he loved; and in the wreck of his 
youth there had been something his 
mother could respect. 

She heard him fondly dwelling on the 
qualities of mind and heart of this wom- 
an,—the thirst he ascribed to her for 
books, pictures, all the adornments of 
that life to which he had been born. 
She had “never had a gift till he gave 
her one,”—she lacked “nothing but op- 
portunity to make her his mother’s in- 
tellectual equal.” And so—and so he 
had brought her the Plutarch. 

She was standing gazing at it again 
where she had replaced it on the shelf, 
when the other returned with a little 
package. Mechanically she received it 
into her own hand; for the first time 
she was observing that the woman’s fore- 
head was good. 

Meantime a wave of that ready color 
of hers had swept into the younger wom- 
an’s face; she had caught, as she entered, 
the other’s focussed gaze. 

“T expect,” she exclaimed, and it was 
plain the shock of the idea was new 
to her, “you think I ought to give all 
hese back !” 

In their turn her eyes made that jour- 
ney about the room, but leaping with the 
swiftness of familiarity from one dear 
object to another. How dear was easy 
to be seen; it was all a little world of 
delicate beauty and rich possession which 
slipped inch by inch away from her as 
the dumb eyes travelled on. The loss of 
the man had been nothing; this denuded 
her universe, reducing it to the image 
of the barren garden outside. It de- 
nuded her life too; and she had been 
totally unprepared,—totally unforeseeing 
of it. Shut out by the facts of her ex- 
istence—daughter of workers, wife of a 
worker, a worker herself—from the pos- 
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sibility of acquiring these things which 
yet she had the capacity to long for, 
she found herself brought face to face 
in a moment with the old destitution 
of her past. And she was pathetical- 
ly unprepared. 

So was the other: she understood now 
what her son had stood for in this life. 
Heretofore she had seen it always as an 
unequal contest between the experienced 
—because the married—woman and the 
inexperienced, ardent, visionary boy, the 
child of a long line of dreamers; now 
the obverse revealed itself,—the darling 


child of fortune, with his immense in- - 


herited advantages and luxurious gifts 
of intellect, tempting the starved and 
passionately appetent brain of labor. It 
must have gone far to equalize the con- 
test. With her own pitiless inheritance 
of justice she acknowledged it, and it 
was a pang the more. There had not 
been one victim, but two. And if the 
boy had but paid the price of centu- 
ries of deficit, the woman had but as 
helplessly avenged her defrauded past. 
Her very inability to respond to certain 
finer ranges of sensibilities—what was 
it but part and condition of that en- 
dured fraud ? 

For her- forehead was good and her 
eyes were hungry. 

“T expect,” she repeated (and perhaps 
it was the merest chance that her hand, 
trembling across the bookease, touched 
one lingering moment the dim crimson 
Plutarch), “I ought to send them back?” 

She raised two eyes full of honest, 
suffering purpose, but the other turned 
away from them, putting up her hands 
involuntarily as if to push away the 
question—the question which marked the 
impassable gulf between herself and this 


woman as nothing else could have done, 
and yet, as nothing else could have done, 
either, drew her across it with a vastness 
of sudden human pity in direct propor- 
tion to her own fierce sense of person- 
al revolt. 

“No—no,” she cried; “that was kx 
tween you!” Then added with an ef- 
fort, “But I know that he would say 
—keep them!” 

She turned again and gazed at the 
bookshelves: and the Plutarch—dimmer 
still in its crimson binding the longer 
she gazed. She forgot the room, the 
woman,—even for a moment her son. 
She was seeing once more, down the 
long reach of her dearly remembered 
years, that gentle, learned, aristocratic 
judge. He had been a judge of men 
as well, of infinite kindliness, and tol- 
erant without bounds. 

She did not know how long she stood 
there, but she recalled herself with a 
start, to find that other figure still be- 
side her watching dumbly. And never 
in the world—that kindly judge of men 
must have smiled to see—had she looked 
a greater lady than as she turned to gaze 
upon it kindly with an outstretched hand. 

“ Good-by.” 

The other clung to it a moment. 
“Oh, I wish I had you for a friend!” 
she exclaimed, adding, chokingly, “ You 
won’t think hard of me?” 

The elder woman shook her head, 
loosened her hand gently, and without 
another glance about her went out and 
down the steps. The younger, in the 
doorway, watched wistfully till the droop- 
ing peppers hid the last fold of the gray 
gown and the gray head carried high. 

Carried high,—for where had been the 
use of telling her that the boy was dead’ 


Stillness 


BY WILLIAM SHARP 


HE winds of darkness moving on the sea 
T Voice dread and terror and man’s ancient ill; 
But wave and darkness far more dreadful be, 
When not a wind’s breath stirs, and the world is still. 
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SUBIACO CASTLE STANDING 


AGAINST THE BLUE SKY 


Subiaco 


BY 


W. 


HE man who lives in a town ending 
in oO be thoroughly 
happy, for he never knows what he 
For example, the 


can never 


is. man from Chicago 
goes through life wondering whether he 
is a Chicagan, a Chicagoan, a Chicago- 
nian, a Chicagitan, or a Chicagonese. 
Similarly the inhabitant of Subiaco may 
be a Subiacan or a Subiacian or some- 
thing else. For purposes of convenience 
we will call him a Subiacan, though the 
chances are that he is not fairly entitled 
to the name. 

Subiaco is situated about fifty miles 
from Rome. In the “good old days,” 
when Rome was filthy, unhealthy, and 
wretchedly misgoverned, nobody thought 
of going to Subiaco, unless he were an 
artist in search of the picturesque and 
the economical. In order to reach it one 
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had to drive twenty-five miles to Tivoli, 
and to walk, or ride a donkey, the rest of 
the way. To-day there is a railway direct 
Rome to Subiaco. It the 
Campagna to the foot of the mountains at 
Tivoli, and then ascends the narrow val- 
ley of the Anio, which is full of pictu- 
resque scenery, modified by tunnels. The 
old way of travelling was far more ro- 
mantic than the new, but it was unde- 
niably tiresome. Now that it is so easy 
to reach Subiaco by rail the tourist de- 
clines to go, on the plea that Subiaco is 
only a railway station on the way from 
Rome to the Adriatic. Thus it comes to 
pass that the town is still in a compara- 
tively primitive state. It is not clean, 
and it has never heard of drainage, nor of 
plumbers, but it is reasonably healthy, as 
most towns are where fierce war has not 


from 


crosses 
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TOWN {IS STILL IN 


been waged against the local microbes, 


and they have not been exasperated and 


driven to retaliatory measures, as is the 
case in towns where sanitary science 
is epidemic. 

It was one of the merits of the feudal 
system that it developed the legs of 
princes and people alike. The baron al- 
ways set his castle on the summit of a 
hill, so that its capture by an enemy 
would be a difficult task. His retainers 
ironically so called for the reason that he 
never allowed them to retain anything of 
value—built their huts on the slope o° the 
hill outside of the castle walls, where they 
could hope for the protection of their 
lord. The medieval town was therefore 
a town that slanted more or less abruptly, 
and its inhabitants were continually go- 
ing up or down hill, to the great devel- 
opment of their calves. We sometimes 
wonder how knights and men-at-arms in 
the feudal period could have borne the 
weight of their armor. It was manifest- 
ly beeause of their constant practice in 
climbing their hillside streets, and thus 
developing and hardening their muscles. 


MPARATIVELY PRIMITIVE STATE 


These reflections inevitably occur to 
the visitor to Subiaco. The town is 
built on the sides of a steep hill that 
rises abruptly from the middle of the 
valley. The hill is crowned by the usual 
castle. Many of the streets are simply 
stairways, and most of the others are as 
steep as coal-chutes. Walk anywhere in 
Subiaco and you see above you the con- 
tinual passing of legs of all sorts and 
conditions. It is nearly as hard to de- 
scend the streets as it is to climb them. 
You need not wonder that the typical 
Subiacan leg is finely developed, and 
much affected by artists desiring model 
legs for pictures of Samson. 

Subiaco is cold in winter, and it fre- 
quently happens that a drizzling rain 
is followed by a sharp frost that coats 
the pavements with ice. In such cireum- 
stances the Subiacan who ventures out- 
of-doors inevitably falls down-town. If 
he is near the top of Subiaco, and his feet 
slip from under him, he shoots down the 
street with tremendous velocity, mowing 
down any man, woman, child, or dog that 
may happen to be in his way. 





SUBIACO, 


It is said that on a frosty morning most 

f the population of Subiaco, except those 

ho are bedridden, accumulates at the 

ot of the hill, and slowly disentangling 
tself, sits painfully on the ground until 
ie ice melts. An icy day in Subiaco 
ught to afford much attraction to the 
jurist; but then, like many other pre- 
ious things, it is hidden from the holder 
of Cook’s tickets, and he knows only the 
hotels of the large cities. 

There is an ancient inn called La 
Pe rnice, which being interpreted means 
the Partridge, where the visitor to Subiaco 
usually stops. Whether the Italian per- 

‘ce is a real partridge or merely a quail 
need not be discussed here, for such a 
discussion would reopen the dispute be- 
tween New England and Pennsylvania 
as to the respective identities of the two 
birds. La Pernice is reasonably clean, 
and formerly it furnished board and lodg- 
ing for four franes per day. That, how- 
ever, was before Italy purchased with 
blood and gold the costly luxury of free 
government. In the old days one could 
also obtain board at the one pension of 
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Subiaco for two francs per day. What 
are the expenses of living in Subiaco at 
the present time I do not know, but 
judging from the fact that it no longer 
is the haunt 


summer 


of artists, it has 


probably learned the art of making out 
hotel bills in the genuine Swiss way. 


There was a time when La Pernice fed 
its guests with game, and brook-trout, and 
figs in and good all 
boasted of a dining-room 
situated in the middle of the house, and 
furnished with a long wooden table, like 
an overgrown carpenter’s bench, and a 
dozen wooden chairs. 


season, wine at 


seasons. It 


From the dining- 
room multitudinous doors opened into the 
bedrooms, and breakfast was in 
progress uncombed heads of different 
sexes were frequently thrust out from 
these doors by anxious guests fearful lest 
the supply of trout should prove insufii- 
cient for belated breakfasters. Truly the 
table of La Pernice was a good one, and 
the beds were wonderful. They were ap- 
parently furnished with mattresses of 
wool that had been subjected to enormous 
hydraulic pressure until had 


when 


they ac- 














A SHRINE BY THE ROADSIDE 
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quired the hardness of Harveyized steel. 
the 
visitor secure a 
soft bed, the 
glazed, but were ordinary bricks, 


However, by spreading the sheet on 


brick floor, the 


comparatively 


could 
for bricks 
were not 
set on edge . 

Th inn are ornamented 
with drawings mad by successive genera- 
1 am a little afraid to 
the 
gratuitously 
Pernice, but 


walls of the 


artists. 
the 

who 

the 


among them are those of certain persons 


tions of 


mention names of some of 


have thus 


walls 


painters 
decorated of La 
who have gained wide celebrity since the 
days when, with the reckless extravagance 
of youth, they gave to the inn drawings 
that would now bring high prices in the 
It would not be a bad idea for a 
modern Mecenas to buy one of the walls 


market, 


of the dining-room, and hang it suitably 
picture - gall ry. No 
Mecenas has yet thought of doing this. 


framed in his 

Subiaco was originally built by Nero, 
who unquestionably had an artist’s eye 
for the picturesque, although his ideas as 
to lighting the 
martyrs were indefensible from any point 


streets with incandescent 
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of view. He placed a villa on the slopes 
of Subiaco, and his drinking-cup was 
onee struck by lightning as it stood on 
the table, filled with 


Subiacan wine. 


Nero regarded this as a dark and inex- 
plicable portent, instead of a peremptory 


summons to sign the pledge, which was 
undoubtedly what the portent really 
After the time of Nero the vil- 
lage grew until the barons of the middle 
ages came and fortified it, and collected 
a good-sized population of retainers. It 
numbers 


meant. 


thousand in- 
habitants, and has been made the scene 


now some seven 
of the opening chapters of one of Mr. 
Marion Crawford’s best novels. 

Decidedly Subiaco is picturesque, both 
within and without. As seen in the dis- 
with its eastle standing 
against the blue sky, and its roofs of 
many tints climbing the hill, it is among 
the most picturesque of the many 
picturesque hill-towns of Italy. When 
one penetrates the town, with its steep 
and narrow streets filled with handsome 
women, and sturdy men, and prosperous 
it appeals forcibly to the love for 


tance, close 


cats, 











SANTA SCOLASTICA, IN THE 


VALLEY OF 


THe “‘HoLy PLACE” 

















THE MONASTERY 


the medieval and unscrubbed, 


characterizes the romantic mind. 


which 


The male Subiacan exists by selling 
boots and shoes. Or, rather, he seems to 
exist by manifesting a willingness to sell 
them. The of boot and shoe 
shops in Subiaco seems to be altogether 
out of proportion to the number of local 
feet, most of which do wear foot- 
coverings of any sort, except in winter. 
How the boot-sellers can make a living 
in these 


number 
not 


circumstances does not seem 
clear. People who believe that the an- 
cient Israelites rich selling 
second-hand clothing to one another 
may perhaps be able to solve this per- 
plexing problem. 

From the valley of the Anio branch 
out other valleys, still more narrow, and 
if possible more picturesque. 
beautiful is the valley of the “ Holy 
Place,” in which are the Benedictine 
monasteries, of which Santo Sceolastic: 
is the most important. Part way up the 
precipitous side of the valley is the cave 


grew by 


Especially 


< 


1 ST. BENEDICT 


in which St. Benedict lived at the begin- 
ning of his saintly career. This cave was 
hid from every human being, except a 
priest, who daily brought Benedict a loaf 
of bread, which he let down to him by a 
cord from the top of the hill. 
ally the cord was cut, just as the saint 
was about to grasp the loaf, and the priest 
always said that the devil had cut it. 
After a time Benedict’s cave was dis- 
covered, and other hermits flocked around 
him. The number grew so rapidly that 
half a dozen or 


Ocecasion- 


more monasteries were 
built near the cave, and were later united 
in a Standard Benedictine Trust, of 
which St. Benedict was the head. At 
least three of these monasteries still sur- 
vive, and are duly visited 

foreigner who goes to Subiaco. 
a doubt 


by every 
Beyond 
a deserving saint, 
and his followers were, at least for a time, 
worthy of him. All the world knows that 
the Benedictines did much for scholar- 
ship during a period when men, outside of 
monasteries. considered fighting to be the 


Benedict was 
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chief end of 
dle of the 
be interesting, even to 
mined Protestant. 

St. Benedict’s cave is carefully pre- 
served, although there is reason to think 
that it has been enlarged and fitted with 
certain 


man. <A visit to the cra- 
Benedictine Order ought to 
the most deter- 


improvements since his 
Outside of the mouth of the cave 
tangle of thorns and 
which the saint was accustomed 
to throw himself naked when he desired 
to mortify the flesh. At least this is the 
usual explanation of his fondness for 
sleeping on thorns, but another possible 
explanation is that he had tried the beds 
of La Pernice, and longed for something 
softer and more comfortable. 

Going up to the cave one day I overtook 
a British matron. She was a large blue 
matron, with yellow trimmings, and as 
she sat on her donkey close to a back- 
ground of vivid green, she was a study in 


co rk rs, 


modern 
time. 
is a rose-trees, 
among 


Near to her stood her guide, with 
despair written on his more or less honest 
It was just at the foot of a steep 
where the visitor to the 
teries must dismount from his donkey, 
and make the rest of the ascent with his 
personal legs. 


face. 


ascent monas- 


As I came within hearing 
the matron was saying, in the most de- 
cided tones: “T will not dismount. The 
idevah! I hired this donkey to take me 
to Santa Seolastica, and I shall sit here 
till you make him move on.” 

I passed on silently, for it is an ill 
thing to interfere in the affairs of a de- 
termined British matron. Three hours 
later, as I descended the hill, I found the 
matron still sitting on her donkey, in the 
had left her. The 
was browsing contentedly: the 
guide was sleeping, utterly exhausted, and 
the matron’s face wore the expression of 
one who is determined to die rather than 
to yield. I have often wondered what 
was the fate of the three. Is the matron 
still sitting on the donkey, and is the 
guide still sleeping, after the excessive 
manner of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus! 
Or did St. Benedict work a fresh miracle, 
and make the matron reasonable, as well 
as determined ? 

The influence of St. Benedict and his 
monks still survives in Subiaco. At 


same place where I 
donkey 
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least Subiaco is still religious, and it is 
only fair to give credit for this fact to 
its long association with holy men. 
Since the government took possession of 
the monasteries the monks have been for 
the most part dispersed. Only a small 
remnant is permitted to reside in the 
monasteries, in order to keep them from 
falling into decay. In the town of Su- 
biaco monks are painfully searce, and 
where once every funeral was attended by 
at least two hundred monks, to-day only a 
dozen or so can be gathered together. 

I had the opportunity of seeing the 
funeral of a leading Subiacan boot- 
seller, and without doubt the funeral pro- 
cession was an imposing one. At its head 
marched fourteen Capuchins, bearing 
torches and chanting psalms. They walk- 
ed two by two, with an interval of at least 
fifteen feet-between each successive pair. 
Evidently this was done in order to in- 
crease the apparent length of the pro- 
cession; but it was not the only way in 
which the managers of the funeral con- 
trived to multiply a handful of monks 
into a large and impressive number. As 
the procession passed through the little 
market-place in which I stood, it turned 
into a side street, and presently the 
monks at its head were out of sight. 
Slowly the priests, the bier, and the 
friends of the deceased marched through 
the market-place, and again the sound of 
chanting was heard, and another fourteen 
Capuchins brought up the rear. 

Now I may have been mistaken, but 
feel nearly certain that the monks at the 
end of the procession were the identical 
monks who had also marched at its head. 
There was one fat monk, whom I am 
sure that I recognized, who, on his second 
appearance, was much out of breath, as a 
fat monk must be who runs rapidly round 
the block and then tries to sing. Did 
those monks, after leading the procession 
through the market-place, run through 
the side streets, and take up a new posi- 
tion at the end of the procession? Some 
day, when figs are in season, and trout are 
complaisant, I hope to go back to Subiaco, 
and take a full census of the local Capu- 
chins. In no other way can I ever know 
precisely how many monks there were 
in that funeral procession. 





The Wings 


BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


DRAMATIS PERSON: CERDIC. 
‘ 


JELYRIC THE KING. EDRURGA. 


NORTHUMBRIA BEFORE 700 ab 
The scene passes within a wide hut, Saron-built. 1t back 


open window-spaces. and to 
the 


right a doorway, past which the sea-birds fly in a gray light. Against the right 

wall, a seat and a shelf with one or two great books, a half-loaf of bread, and a 
lamp without a light. Near by, a large unlighted lantern. On the left wall, a rude 
wooden cross; below it, a bench with a slab of stone upon it, covered over; mallet, 
chisel, and other tools. 1lso, to the left, a little low door, latched, leading to an 
inner cell.—Twilight of a bleak day. 

Enter Brun, the fisher-boy, doubtfully. He looks from bench to books, and shakes his 
head. There appears, later, on the threshold, the fiqure of a woman in a long cloak. 
Brun, when he turns, waves her back with a gesture of warning entreaty. 
Brun. No more, but wings and wings! Gudewife, 

And still no light. 

He is not here, for all the night be wild. He is not here, although the door stood wide; 

The wind cries out;—there will be See vou, the holy Cerdie is not here. 

broken wings, Edburga. Where, then? 

And they do vex him, ever... Brun. God wot! *Twill be a mickle hap 

[Edburca appears. That holds him fast; and no light litten 
—Nay, forbear! yet, 


forbear! Ye may not step 
within. 
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To save the 
hut, 
The light is wanting. 
Bide yonder, pray you! 

Edburga. Wherefore stayest thou me? 

Brun. The holy Cerdie 

Edburga. Wit ye who am I? 

[He his head. She draws aside 

veil and wimple, discovering a young 
face and long braids of red-gold hair; 
then steps in, arrogantly, to his 
dumb While he replies in 
abashed singsong to her questions, she 
looks about her with something be- 
tiween scorn and curvosity. 

Deem ye the holy Cerdie hides away? 

Or that I come for naught?—What art thou 
called? 

Brun. Brun, son of Wulfstan . 

Edburga. And what dost thou here? 

Brun. Ye bade me lead you hither from 

the shore, 
See you;—therefore I came. Often I come 
Likewise to bring the. holy Cerdie bread, 
And tidings from the Abbey. Ye can 
heat 
bell, save 
high, 
At vesper-time and curfew.—He would fast, 
Truly, till he were like the lanthorn yon, 
As ye could see a light through, if let be! 
Then I row hither, or across the bar 
I come here at low water, and bring bread.— 
And if I did not, sure the Angel would. 
Edburga. Sooth! 
Brun. All folk 
to watch 
Till nigh I heard it coming. For I dread 
Some day the Angel seize me by the hair!— 
Lady, ye wit no woman can be here 
In holy Cerdic’s cell. 
Edbu qa. 
And dare no townsfolk come? 

Brun. Save they be sick 
And sore possest, no nigher than the door. 
But ve have come within. Pray now, depart! 

Edburga (stealthily). And 1, worn weary, 

I must forth again 
Into the wet, for that I am a Woman! 
Brun. Needs must ye take it ill to be a 
woman. 
Cheer ye! There is a tree to shelter by, 
A dark tree yonder, hard upon the dune. 
Forsooth, all womankind he should mislike; 
But beyond that, men say it was a woman 
Drove Cerdic from the King. 

Edburga. Men say? ... What men? 

Brun. Sooth, did ye never hear? 

Edburgqa. What do they say? 

Brun. it was chiding the King’s 

light-o’-love,- 
I wot not whom, no more than ye;— 

Edburga. Her name 
Is called Edburga. 

Brun. Ay, an evil woman! 
She was it brought reproach upon the King, 
And Cerdie bade him put her by; and he 
Would not; but still she wasteth all his days, 
And, for her sake, he hath no mind to wed. 
And he was wroth; and, likewise, for her 

sake 


gulls that beat against the 


Do not come within; 


shakes 


she 


distress. 


Our when the wind will be too 


say Once I lay by 


Was this thy dread? 


for 
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He drove the holy Cerdie from the town. 

But Cerdic found our island. And, they tell, 

His faring here must bring a_ blessing 
down.— 

Edburga. Ay, hath 

thought the isle 
Looked bare enough, and starven. 

Brun. Nay, not yet. 
But likewise there are curses in the court 
And men cry out on A@lfric!—See ye, now, 
Their longing is for Cerdic home again. 

Edburga. And Cerdic, will he hence? When 

the King comes, 
With shining gifts! 


it fallen yet? 


Me- 


[Between her teeth. 
Brun. If he put Her away, 

It may be... See you, Cerdic is so holy, 

They tell he will not look upon a woman 

When he must speak with them. But I’m a 
man: 

I talk with him, and look. And so I too 

Would not have spoke with ye, but that ye 
came 

To ask the way— 

Edburga. 
Yea, truly! 

Cerdie. 
Ye deem he cometh hither soon? 

Brun. God wot! 
He hath a Book here that he reads upon; 
Likewise he knoweth how to grave on stone 
With pictures like the frost. But oftentime 
All day he standeth on the rocks, adaze, 
So stark the sea-birds have no fear of him, 
But graze his face in flying. So, belike, 

It is a Vision that doth keep him now; 
For still the light is ever lit, by now. 
He will be coming ... Ye must bide beyond. 

Edburga. Go thou. And I will follow to 

thy tree, 
There to sit down. . 
behold 
Thy holy Cerdic coming.—Have no fear! 
Look: I will wrap my mantle round my hair 
As holy men would have us do.—Such 
peril,— 
And dear enchantment, in a woman’s hair! 
So: ‘tis my will to stand thus in the wind 
Now, while the sun sets, and until the fiend 
That rends me have his own, or Cerdic— 

Brun. Woe! 
The fiend !— 

Edburga. That dwells in Woman: 

hast said. 

Brun. Woe that I 

Cerdic’s cell! 

Edburqa. Nay, thou wilt never rue it.— 

Take this searf 
So, knotted thrice,—unto the farthest rock, 
Where thou shalt bind it to that only bush,— 
The thorn thou shewedst me; and so let 
hang 
That the sea-winds may sift and winnow it. 
This if thou do—and look not back again,— 
And say thy prayer, likewise, for holy 
Cerdic!— 
There shall no hurt come nigh thee from the 
fiend. 
But I must bide by yonder starven pine 
Till Cerdie pass, . . . to shrive me... 

Brun (terrified). Ay, go hence! 

There doth he bless the sick. 


Unto that holy man. 
I would see and speak with 


. and pray... till I 


thou 


brought ye here to 





ek beled 


“ All day be standeth on the rocks, adage, 
So stark, the sea-tirds have no fear of him’ 
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Edburga. 

And may the 
saint, 

There stepped upon his threshold one poor 
woman, 

Seeing he knew not!—I 
Brun. Nay, do not! 
have said.— 

Edburga. Never look back! 

Brun. By holy Guthlac, never! 
When ye are shriven take the self- 
saine way 
to the shore 
water— 
Hasten! 

Edburya. 1 come! 

Brun (running out). God shield the holy 

Cerdie! 

Edburga (stretching out her arms with 
savage relief). God erush the holy Cerdic 

with His shield! 

[She looks about her, between curiosity 
and aversion; then begins to sing 
with exuberant defiance of the place. 

If the moon were mine 
For a silver cup, 
Ah, but I would fill it 
With red wine, red wine! 
Then, O love of mine 

[She staps singing as she comes to the 
be with the covered stone, and 
dra near to look, as if it fascina- 
ted und repelled her; then she turns 
away, silent. 

[From the doorway, she seems to lis- 
ten ; then she calls through her hands 
in a soft, high voice, like the wind. 

ZElfric ... the King! ... [ Apart. 
—But if he come not?—Nay! 

{Exit Edburga. The door blows shut 
after her. Deep twilight falls. 
There is a pause, filled with the ery- 
ing of wind and of sea-qulls. 

[Then the low the left wall 
opens and Cerdic gropes his way in, 
but half awake. He is a young 
monk with the keen face of a mzscte, 
worn white with fatique. He seems 
half tranced, 

Cerdic. The darkness here . 

I fell asleep.— 
Sleep, sleep for me, and in the daytime! 
—Ah, 
The little sleep. 
hour? 
Yea, Lord, for all the hours of day and 
night ; 
Save that in sleep the wings stoop near to 
me 
I grasp for vainly, waking. 
sleep? 
were they 
wings !— 
Not yours, belovéd birds! 
beat 
Gray through the wind and wet, in search 
of me.— 
Lady of Heaven, forgive me that I slept 
Forgetful of thy birds, to call them in 
And break my bread with them.— 
[He goes to the shelf, and taking the 


I follow 
forgive it to 


thee. 


saints this— 


will after thee— 
Sooth, I will as ye 


Back But if it be high 


up 


door in 


Need be, 


Could I not watch one 


Was it 


Or here, the voices and the 


Not yours, that 
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loaf down, breaks and scatters it 
from the doorway, afterwards closing 
the door. 
Take all,—take all! 
For I have slept; and I am filled indeed 
With manna and with light. 
Yet, O thou Blesséd! 
If my poor prayer and longing may avail 
Like hands of need, dragging thy garment’s 
hem, 
Vouchsafe to me here in my wilderness 
One sign, to ease the hunger of my heart 
That calls and echoes, prays and hears the 
prayer, 
Echoed and ebbing, till it surge again; 
High tide,—low tide; but never any word. 
High tide,—low tide; never a face to see. 
[He comes to the bench. It is dark. 
He opens the latched door, steps 
within, and brings out a _ tiny 
burning taper; from it he lights the 
lanthorn and sets it by; then rever- 
ently he replaces the taper in the 
cell, shuts the door, and lifts the 
covering-cloth from the stone to look 
upon his work, 
Our Lady of all Comfort. Rose of Heaven! 
Could I but make her, here, as in my dream, 
That blesséd Face—the stone should put 
forth might 
Unto blind eyes, and they should look, and 
see! 
when ?—Poor 
pitiful, 
Of wingless longing! 
be, 
this gray blankness 
would shine, 
More lovely blue than shining of the sky, 
Soothed in the deepness of a twilight sea. 
And here would be her hair;—a golden wave 
Of sunset, ebbing redly in the west . 
Her hair. ... But never can I 
hands, 
Like to those palest roses that did grow 
Close to the Abbey wall Ah, could I 
know, 
Even in a dream!—Since unto lowlier men 
Than blesséd Luke she hath vouchsafed to 
see 
Her very face—Comfort this halting tool,— 
Quicken this stone! Let not the earth go 
dark 
Of such a likeness for men’s hearts to keep, 
Beautiful, on the altar of that temple 
Whose walls be blazoned with the shapes of 
earth,— 
Seribbled and searred with basest names and 
things, 
Foul upon clear!—Even as my Dream did 
fade 
When some voice in my soul, more ware 
than I, 
Thrust me awake crying, 
King!” 
As if to call my sorrow by its name 
To bear me company ... And I awoke, 
And saw no more... and heard 
more.— 
[Lifting his face with shut eyes. 
Let be! 


Ah, scribbled track, sore 


Here the Face should 
With 


where the eyes 


make her 


“ Elfrie — the 


no 





THE 


[There shall no soil come near my dream 
of thee: 

But I will count a thousand dawning suns, 

Patient, so be that on some dawn of day 

Thou lean from out of heaven, and I may 
see 

Thy face like Dawn above thy Star-in-the- 

: East, 

Mother of all the motherless, God's 
Mother! 

And still, though I should count the thou- 
sand years, 

Still shall my heart be ready... . 

Ah, the wings! 

Ever thy birds, the while I hark for thee; 

Never thy word, but only call of birds 

And waves, and wind, and evermore the 
wings 

Of sea-gulls that I hear a thousand times 

In hope: because they knock upon my door, 

Knocking and mocking ever!—Be it so. 

Lady of Heaven, beside thy flock of stars, 

Who broodest over this mid-world as though 

It were an ailing lamb, I wait for thee. 

I harken, and my heart is at the gate... 

My soul doth wait, as a poor vacant chamber 

With the door wide like famine, but for thee; 

Ay, and the torches waiting for a fire 

White from the stars, not breathing save 
for thee. 

O Moon of Pity, if this loneliness, 

And the sore heart of man that knows but 
how 

To seek a home, can ever draw thee down, 

Lean from thy glory with thy mother looks, 

Lean down to bless,—follow thy pity down, 

Down to this solitude. Let me once look 

On Thee! 

[A knocking on the door. Cerdic looks 
up with fiwed eyes. The door swings 
open, and Edburga stands on the 
threshold, her veil shadowing her 

face, the two long golden braids 
hanging below, upon her breast. She 
steps in and stands regarding him 
for a moment, then speaks in a voice 
without emotion of any kind. 
Edburga, Knowest thou me? 

[Cerdic, as in a trance, crosses his arms 
on his breast. His face grows radi- 
ant with beatitude. 

[Without giving sign of her bewilder- 
ment, Edburga comes forward slowly, 
facing him. Then she loosens the 
veil from her head and the cloak 
from her shoulders. They fall about 
her feet; she stands richly arrayed. 
Cerdic sinks upon his knees. 

Behold me. Thou art Cerdie. 
Cerdic (in a far-off voice). Lady, thou 
knowest. 
Edburgqa. Yea, thou hast well said, 
I know thee what thou art. Thou dost 
not know 
What I am. ... Dost thou dream? 
Cerdic. It well may be... 
I dream... . 
Edburga. Awake.—For thou shouldst know 
me, Cerdic. 

[He does not move. She regards him 

with a closer curiosity. 
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Make me some firelight here. For I am 
cold. 

Cerdic. Lady, have pity that my heart is 

shamed 
And my poor home is witless of the fire, 
What warmth may be... I had no thought 
. of this. 
Edburga. Wake, Cerdic. ’Tis no dream, 
albeit thine eyes 
Never looked yet on mine. Guess, who 
am 1? 
Thy lips have used my name. Why art thou 
dumb 
But now? 
[He answers in a joyful prayer. 
Cerdic. Thy grace must needs unseal this 
mouth 
Ere wonder burst the prison of my heart! 
Thou knowest. Give me leave to tell of thee 
In words like golden harp-strings; but to tell 
How all the air is summer with thy coming, 
And morn doth flush the furrows of the sea; 
Yea, how thy voice hath fallen, like white 
manna, 
To fill the craving hunger of the soul 
That longed for God and thee. 
[She recoils with sudden contemptuous 
laughter. 
Edburga. Nay, for us twain! 
This, then, is Holy Cerdic, who would look 
Upen no woman! Thou, who wouldst 
have us 

Forswear all earth, for heaven somewhere 
outside, 

Tell me, O wise one, of this precious rede, 

How to keep both, shut fast in godly hands! 

| Cerdic, stricken aghast, reaches towards 

the fallen mantle and teuches it in 
horror, to make sure. As his vision 
breaks, he rises and stands back, 
striving to control his anguish, 

Dreaming, good sooth! You touch it, to 
make sure, 

Dreamer of far-off women? But this dream 

Is a true dream; as I am very Woman. 

Nor shalt thou bid me hence till I have said. 

Thou wert full mild before I made me 
known. 
Cerdic (gravely). Known, maiden? 
[She regards him keenly; then goes to 
the door, shuts it, and turns towards 
him, with triumph growing in her 
looks. 
Edburga. Nay, then! I will tell thee more. 
How shouldst thou know me? I am the first 
woman, 

Haply, thine eyes have met; and so, like 
Eve, 

Older and wiser than thou! I come to tell, 

First, of the few, far things thou dost not 
know: 

Then, of thyself, thou knowest less than 
ee 

Then ... what a pitiful King’s Counsellor 

Thou art,—too craven to behoid a woman. 

Cerdic. No longer give I counsel, well or 

ill, 

Unto the King. Another counsellor 

He hath preferred before me, for whose 
sake 


I am an exile... and this place my home. 


ee ae 
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Edburga. Haply it was Edburga? 
Cerdis Even she,— 

The King’s have 

craven 

Speak out thy hurt. For I 

learn. 
| He lights the little lamp also, from the 

lanthorn; then stands with his arms 
folded, looking at her calmly. She 
begins with a cold irony that grows 
passionate, 

Edburga. Ay, learn.—-lf 
drave thee here, 

Bethink thee that Edburga was a woman. 

Learn that there was some strength around 

her then 

Stronger than thou, to drive thee from his 

heart- 

Zlfrie the King’s—and from the City gate! 

The woman’s strength, the one might that 

is woman. 

And though ye give and take us as your 

own, 

What is it that ye flee from and ye fear? 

Yea, men and monks, why is it that ye turn 

And would stir up the ploughmen, if ye 

could, 

To ery out on us, and to cast the clods, 

Dreading this ... Softness, once it be un- 

chained! 

Con thy blank 
in it 

runes that 
world; 

And thou shalt ponder them .. . 

hour. 

Look now upon me.—Nay, I do not come 

Save but in hatred. Thou art safe from all 

Thy heart can fear—and long for—and 

despise ! 

I hate thee: and I tell thee: and I come 

To speak thee sooth, and at my going hence 

To leave full goodly token that I hate.— 

But thou, look back, and be the wiser,— 

thou! 

When [ did enter, ere we came to speech,— 

Thou dreaming unaware, and in amaze,— 

What was it bowed thy knees before me 

here 

Against thy will? Thou’rt 

then, poor clod, 

but this weird 
never face? 
little source of 
naught!- 

save one Woman?—And that one, to 

thee, 

The basest woman-weed in all the world!— 

Edburga. 

Cerdic. Ah, my God!—No, no.— 
Edburga. The King’s !— 

The King’s Edburga! 

Cerdic (apart). Ah, forgive—forgive .. . 
Edburga. Prayest me now forgiveness? 
Cerdic (sternly). Nay, not thee! — 

Not thee. 

Edburga. Then haply Heaven: that thou 
wert moved 

By this poor beauty that I wear upon me. 

Waste not thy prayer. The peril that I 

bring 


been 


Edburga.—If I 


will hear, and 


that Edburga 


heart. For I will write 


The might unriddle thee the 


one little 


dumb. 


Why, 


What, which thou couldst 


This 


mightiness - for- 


What 
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Is nothing strange: 
free. 
Have | not said, 1 come to tell thee of it 
And what I am that reckon with thee? 
Cerdie. Speak. 
Edburga. | am Edburga, and the daughter 
of Ulf. 
My mother was a serf. And she was sold 
And taken in her youth unto Svantleda, 
Sister of Ulf,—a just and holy womaa, 
Who bought and set her free for Ulf to 
wed,— 
And had it written in the gospel-book— 
When that his heart clave to her.— 
That, O monk, 
Thou canst but hear, not know!— 
And I was grown, 
When Ulf came to be made an ealdorman; 
And Bertric would have taken me to wife, 
Save that I came before the eyes of #lfric 
The King; and so... 
—What are you, men and monks, 
That you may give us unto such an one 
To bind your lands together? Or to bring 
The sum of twenty spears or more, to follow 
You, in your man-hunt?—Women bring you 
forth, 
As Darkness cherishes the doomful light 
Of the Sun, that being grown, shakes his 
bright locks 
And puts all to the sword! 
given 
To Bertric, would that Bertric 
now :— 
I, a free woman and the gladlier free 
That being yet unborn, I was a slave! 
I am a creature rooted in the dark, 
But born to sunlight and the noble air. 
I will to give; and I will not be given. 
I fear not right nor left, nor east, nor west; 
Nor thee! For that I have is all mine own 
To give or keep. And I am all I have: 
And I am 4#lfric’s,—for a kingly gift. 

[A bugle sounds distantly. Neither 
hears it, as they face each other 
fiercely. 

I reck no more. 
thing, 

Unwitting what or men or shadows be, 

Must ever counsel him to take a wife, 

And hearing of my name and how time 
sped, 

And fearing for the council and the peace, 

Thou wouldst have hurled my one gift of 
myself 

Into the dust; and call all men to see 

And curse, and spurn me hence: ay, an thou 
couldst !|— 

As there were no degrees ’twixt mire and 
me, 

O thou wise Cerdic, hear the end of this. 

For thy “King’s Peace,” thou hast so 
ploughed the state, ; 

And turned the people’s heart against their 
King, 

That now they clamor for their holy man! 

Like rain and snow, two names make dim 
the air 

With “ Cerdic” and “ Edburga ”! 

[Bugle-sound nearer. 

I knew not this. 


‘tis old and grim and 


I'll not be 


have me 


But thou, thou shadow- 


Cerdic. 





“ Awake.—For thou shouldst know me, Cerdic”’ 
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Edburga. Quoth he!—Thou hast it, now. 
Yet even so, 
Truly, thou wilt not come again, to rule! ... 
Thou piece of craft, I know thee. Dost thou 
think 


Cerdie shall win? Or, haply, base Edburga? 


. and nigh at 


The King is here, without. . 
hand, 
Coming with torches. 
[Lifts her hand to listen. 
... Ay!— 
Cerdic (dazed). The King is come... . 
Edburga. Yea, so.—Tho’ thou be traitor, 
he’s a King; 
And thou hast been a one-time counsellor. 
He comes to bid farewell And I am 
first 
shew thee 
before 
Thou tak’st thy leave, for that far other 
world 

Thou knowst so well;—and liker home for 
thee 

Than this warm Earth so full of seas and 
sun, 

Too golden . 


To something of this world, 


. . like my hair! 
The tide is in. 
It was low water when I walked across; 
But I have left my clew upon the shore! 
Cerdic. Altrie is come... 
Edburga. I have said.—Likewise a few. 
Cerdic. Thou speakst not truly. #lfrie is 
a King 
Though he be young. 
Edburga. But,—Cerdie or Edburga! 
Cerdic. Not thus for -£lfric! He bore love 
to me. 
Edburga. Ay, long ago. . « 
the earls 
He would not so have done.—It was for me. 
Cerdic. He would not 
Edburga Nay,—only for me.— 
The tide is in, and rising to thy neck. 
Save thyself, holy Cerdic!— 

[She points to the door with ironic in- 
vitation. Cerdie turns towards the 
bench, and grasping his mallet, looks 
on the carven stone, lifting the cloth 
from it. She sces with amusement. 

Let us see 


For any of 


80, 


How monks may fight! 

[He covers the stone and faces her with 
sudden indignation, still grasping his 
mallet. 

Stout tools they look: and thou hast need 
of them. 

If thou wilt cling to such a meagre life, 

Who scants a moment? Surely not the 
King! 

Yet dost thou look not now as when I came, 

Kneeling, adaze, before me!—And belike 

I seemed not thus to thee-—What I did seem 

1 wonder yet, O blind man with new eyes!— 

L wonder yet.— 

[The Abbey bell sounds gently far off. 
It is followed by confused sounds of 
approach. 

Cerdic. Hear, then! Thou sayest truth: 
How much of truth I may have time to tell 
thee, 
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bitter 
kneeled, 
Not knowing,—for my heart was worn wi 
dreams, 
Mine eyes were worn with watching,—I h 
prayed 
Only to hear... one knock upon the door ; 
Only to see one Vision, that I strove 
To carve there on the stone. ... 
a knock, 
There stood one 
looked up, 
saw in thee 
see,— 
And knew not what I saw, believing thee 
God rede to me this day in Paradise 
The meaning of that mock!—believing the: 
The Vision . .. of all pity and all grace, 
The Bless*d One,—the Mother of Ou 
Lord !— 
Edburga, Out! 
still— 
Cerdie (with anguish). The Blesstd One! 
Believing . . . thee . . . the Mother of the 
Ts a 
[Edburga gives a strange ery and falls 
huddled against the door, with he» 
veil gathered over her face, as Cerdic 
breaks the stone into fraqments 
There is a bugle-blast without, and 
the sound of voices and steel; then 
a blow upon the door. Cerdic hurls 
away the mallet. 
Could spears bite out this brcken heart of 
a fool, 
And tear it from me! 


Thou truth, Edburga! — When 


There can 
. at_the door.—And 


And what I had prayed t 


Mock me not. ... Be 


Bid them in. 
Voice (without). Come forth! 

[Enter Blfrie alone. The open doo: 
shows the torches outside. Cerdic 
faces him, sternly emotionless. Ed 
burga is crouched by the doorway, 
her face covered, The King looks 
from one to other in amazement. 

Ailfric. Where was thy signal? Twice | 
sounded horn.— [To Cerdic 
I bade thee forth. Why cam’st thou not? 
Is Cerdic 
Afraid to die?— 
What makes Edburga here? 
Thou wert to give me signal Wimt 
befell ? 
Thou cowering in thy veil? 
seen 
This thing ?—Speak!— 
Edburga (faintly). Alrie .. . 
Mifric. Up! Rise up and speak. 
Come forth, out of thy veil! 
Edburga. 
Alfric. 
Look up.— 
Edburga. Let be... . £ Ah, ah! ... 
Afric (fiercely). Out... from-thy veil! 

[Still she shrieks, covered. He turns on 

Cerdic, drawing his sword with a ery. 
Thou diest !— 

[Edburga flings herself against him and 
clasps his knees, reaching up towards 
his arm. 

Edburga. No, lfrie, no. 
time ;—not yet. 


When have | 


I cannot 
Come.— 


But give me 





“No, ALI fric, But 


no. 


be e «a I do 
know 
I cannot tell thee why 
Elfrie, 
Edburaa. Yea, soon 
hear! 


not know ... I do not 


Thou wilt not speak? 
Be patient, . 
[In a gasping whispe r. 
Put up thy sword. 
Hifric. Thou plead for him?—Am I 
come thy fool? 


be- 


For he it 
Speak. 


was so called me, on a time!— 
Hath one hour stricken thy mind 
from thee? 

(Art thou Edburga? And am I the King? 
What hath he said?—For whom was ambush 
set’? 
Gods!—I would 
loath 
fo shame that King I 

thanes. 
[He pushes the door shut and stands 
against it, holding his sword drawn. 
Answer, Edburga.—Was’t for me or thee 
I took this errand on me? Thou hast said 
One of you twain must live, the other 
die.— 
To death with him. 
Edburga. 
Elfric. Bid in 
that cause 


make all sure, but I am 


was, before my 


It shall dishonor thee. 


the hands to do it.—For 


give me time ;—not yet “ 


Thou wouldst have had them hither. Let 
the m be 
Dishonored. So:—was it not all thy deed? 
Edburqa. Mine, mine, not thine! But 
thou, undo my deed, 
cast it from thee.—He 
true . 
In part—not all—not all! °Tis I have clasped 
This mantle of dishonor round thy neck, 
That is so foul upon thee.—I saw not;— 
But now I do behold .. . and all is strange. 
Yea, I hate Cerdic ... and I hate myself... 
I bade thee do it, and I pray thee now, 
Hear me again, and do it not. 
Alfric (as she clings to him again). Ed- 
burga! 
Edburga. All I have asked of thee—unto 
this hour, 
Put it away, from thee—and me... 
Al fric. Edburga! 
[She stands up, with a cry. 
Doubt me not. Thou dost be- 


And hath spoken 


away! 


Edburaa. 
lieve! 
I loved thee, and I 
love thee.— 
1 loved thee that thou wert the kingliest 
man; 
And I have made 
less. 


love thee, and... I 


thee lesser.—Be not 
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The people love thee yet.—Ah, but they 
shall! 
I did not know... but now... 
Thou wilt believe ?— 
Undo me from thy neck.—Cast me away.— 
1 love thee, and I know thou didst love me!— 
Throw me away.— 
|Cerdic stretches his arms out to them, 
suddenly illumined with great joy. 
Cerdic. O woman! —Child . . . God’s 
Child. 
| They turn to him, perplexed, Edburga 
sobbing at the feet of Mlfric. 
Wilt thou forgive? 
Edburga (doubting). Forgive thee, Cerdic? 
2 tn es 
Cerdic. Then hear me, and forgive when 
I have done. 
I took thee as a bitter mockery 
Of my fair dream. Thou wert to me one 
sent 
To bow my pride who deemed such prayer 
could win 
The blesséd Vision . . . to this solitude 
So I let break the image that I strove 
To make of Her; for that it was dishonored. 
I brake it and my heart was sore 
abased.— 
Blest be that shame and sharpness!—This 
thy word 
Makes me to know the answer to my prayer, 
Now that I see, through all these sevenfold 
veils... 
The Likeness! ... 
Edburaa. 
Cerdic. 
Yea, and to Him 
world: — 
Love, the one Likeness. .. . 


Nay,... to Her? 
Even to Her, 


who did so love the 
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Ailfrie (after a_ silence). 
shamest me. 

[He puts up his sword. Edburga hid 
her face against his knees. 

Cerdic. Lift up her head and set her | 
thy side: ; 
Wed her . . . Whom thou hast humble 
lift her up.— 
The gift that thou hast taken, hold it hig! 
Ailfrie. Come with us, Cerdic.—Be at ou 
right hand. 
Cerdic. Not yet. For I have lived within a 
dream,— 
And ye have slept, and wake, without a 
dream— 
Too long. ... Not yet know I enough of 
God,— 
Or men. 

[As they turn to go, Edburga leaves the 
King's arms irresolutely. She draws 
near the bench and gathers up the 
fragments of the broken stone to lay 
them together with a half - fearful 
touch, not looking at Cerdic. Exeunt 
Edburga and the King. 

[Cerdic follows them to the threshold, 
looking out, his hands held after 
them in farewell. There is a sharp 
command, The torches go away and 
the footsteps on the pebbles. A gust 
of wind blows suddenly; and Cerdic 
reenters with a hurt sea-gull. There 
is the faint sound of the Abbey bell 
once for curfew. 

[Cerdic comes slowly towards the 
bench and the stone fragments, his 
face set, and the sea-gull held close 
to his breast. 

, Thou!—Have pity on all broken wings. 


Cerdic, thou 
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Old Immortality 


BY 


LD John Buckham stood at the 
() kitchen door, watching his wife 
while she picked her way along 
the path between his house and the Fos- 
rs’. It was early spring, and there was 
till in crusty patches; but the 
path was kept open in all weathers be- 
cause Mrs. Buckham liked to take that 
way. She came slowly, her slender figure 
wrapped in its Irish cloak, and her sweet 
winter-apple face looking out from the 
quilted hood. 
“You be careful there!” 


snow 


shouted old 


John. “It’s all of a glare of ice.” 

Mrs. Buckham reached the door-stone 
safely, and there she stamped her feet 
and shook her skirts free of fringing 
frost. 

“No, ’tain’t, either,” she said, in a 
pleasant treble. 


“You’ve laid so much 
down it ‘ll all spring up clover, 
come next May.” 

Her husband was a tall, clean-looking 
man with an aquiline nose, and whimsical 
lines about the firm-cut mouth. Looking 
at her, his face wore an expression of 
almost childlike concern. He put out a 
hand to help her into the kitchen, but 
she repulsed him with a little pat like 
the quick play of a cat’s paw. She spoke 
in a merry tenderness: 

“There! there! I ain’t a hunderd 

She was taking off her hood by the 
kitchen stove, her husband standing by, 
when he remarked incidentally, 

“ Blaisdell’s in the fore-room.” 

“Mr. Blaisdell! Not our minister?” 

“ Yes.” 

“In the fore-room? He must be froze.” 

“No, he ain’t. I blazed a fire. I 
should ha’ set him down here by the 
kitchen sto’, but I thought you’d have a 
conniption fit.” 

“Well!” She smoothed her hair with 
both hands, and turned toward the parlor 
door. “ What’s he want? Anything par- 
ticular?” she asked, in a manner suited 
to ecclesiastical topics. 
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“Oh, jest a visitation, I guess,” said 
old John. Then his jaw stiffened per- 
ceptibly, and he added, “ He’s heerd ’em 
call me ‘Old Immortality,’ an’ he wants 
to bring me to book for sayin’ I expect 
to live forever.” 

“ John!” 

“There! there, Mary! don’t you mind. 
You needn’t go in if you don’t want to. 
He can talk to me from now till cock- 
erow. Do him good.” 

“Well, I guess I shall go in,” said 
Mrs. Buckham, and she lifted the latch 
and entered the parlor, her husband 
following. 

The minister sat there by the air- 
tight stove, in the guarded calm of an 
atmosphere not yet thawed beyond a 
short and torrid radius. He was a light, 
thick-set young man with an earnest look, 
and no sign of humor yet developed in 
him. He rose to meet his hostess in her 
dignified approach, and listened to her 
“Pleased to see you,” with some lessen- 
ing of tensicn. John Buckham threat- 
ened to be a tough nut to crack, and the 
calm old woman seemed at once to prom- 
ise some amelioration of the hour. She 
sat down within scorching distance of 
the stove; but old John took a chair by 
the window, and with a careful finger 
followed a line of frost upon the pane. 
To his wife’s experienced eye he looked 
like a boy detected in misdoing, and bent 
on at least smudging the window while 
his guilt was being reckoned; but the 
minister’s glance was on her, and she 
denied herself even a warning head- 
shake. The young man made two or 
three conversational forays into fields 
bounded by the weather and the hygi- 
enic value of his own brisk walk from 
town. Then, with an unhappy haste, he 
caught up a thread of talk where it had 
been broken. 

“Your husband and I have been hav- 
ing a little discussion, Mrs. Buckham. 
Rather, I might say, I hope to lead him 
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into one. Of course I was hardly settled 
here when they told me ‘Old Immortal- 
ity’ doesn’t intend to die. I was greatly 
interested. I felt that I ought to know 
the grounds of his assurance,—or, I might 
eall it, his belief.” 

Old John’s lighted with an emo- 
tion desperately summoned. 

“Ever hear,” he asked, ingratiatingly, 
“of the man down by Peppermint Bridge 
that’s tryin’ to invent a dog-barker ?” 

“ No,” said the minister, with a hope- 
ful courtesy. He did not know old John. 
He could believe, until the moment of 
enlightenment, that even theoretical dog- 
barkers had some bearing on a life be- 
yond the grave. 

Old John continued, with a false as- 
surance, avoiding his wife’s eye: 

“He’s been to work a matter o’ ten 
year with two pieces o’ wood an’ a kind 
of a bellus he got out of an old melodeon. 
When it’s done, he’s goin’ to take out a 
patent on it. ‘ Hendrick’s Dog-barker,’ 
that’s what it’s goin’ to be named— 
* Hendrick’s Dog-barker ’!” 

Mrs. Buckham sat straight and tall, 
as if chair-backs had no meaning. A tiny 
spot of red burned on each cheek; her 
hands were folded. She could not bring 
her mate to shame by public censure; he 
knew that, and he was trading on it. 

The minister laughed briefly, following 
old John’s lead. 

“T hardly see the utility of such a 
notion,” he hesitated. 

“Great sale for a thing like that,” 
declared old John. “Give one o’ the 
handles a h’ist, fill up the bellus with 
air, an’ then let her go, an’ she barks out 
jes like a little yappin’ dog. A child 
could work it. Widders an’ old maids 
’d buy ’em by the hunderd an’ keep ’em 
in the front entry to guard the premises. 
* Hendrick’s Dog-barker’!” He laughed 
softly to himself, yet his guilty eye wan- 
dered to avoid his wife. 

“ The man is undoubtedly insane,” said 
the minister, sharply. 

“Oh, no! Hendrick ain’t insane. 


Tace 


He’s 


got a kind of an ingenious turn o’ mind, 


that’s all. But they’re a queer set down 
there to Peppermint Bridge. Why, win- 
ter ’fore last, the night school-meetin’ 
was app’inted it snowed great guns. 
Some o’ the young fellers got through the 
drifts an’ they hil’ the meetin’, an’ got 
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a majority, an’ voted to build the ney 
schoolhouse out 0’ slippery-elm.” 

Mrs. Buckham had not spoken, and fo; 
the moment old John felt the irrespon 
sible joy of one escaping penalty. 

“Peppermint Bridge!” he repeated 
careering on. “I guess so! Th 
things that go on there ’d fill a Bibl. 
There was Deacon Bray; as soon as | 
moved into his new house he let the old 
one to a couple o’ school-teachers from 

3oston. Well, they come down along tl. 
last o’ June an’ settled themselves, an’ 
the first Sunday over walks the deacon’s 
two boys—reg’lar black sheep they be—” 

“ John,” said Mrs. Buckham, “ you put 
in another stick o’ wood.” 

Old John brougkt his lean length up 
right and opened the stove door with a 
cheerful “Gee!” and a shake of his 
burned fingers. But he went on: “ Over 
comes the two boys and says, ‘ Ain’t there 
no jobs you’d like to have done? We'd 
be real pleased,’ says they. The school 
ma’ams let ’em split some kindlin’ an’ mow 
round under the apple-trees an’ clean up 
the sullar, an’ every Sunday they’d come 
as reg’lar as a clock an’ work like silk- 
worms. The deacon he’d gone off to 
meetin’, ye see, so he never sensed what 
was goin’ on. The boys never set foot 
inside the meetin’-house, an’ he’d give 
up expectin’ it. They struck on that 
when they got their majority. Well, so’t 
went on. The schoolma’ams kinder set 
’em off to the neighbors. ‘ Our admirers,’ 
they called ’em. ‘Our admirers!’ Well, 
there ’twas. The schoolma’ams had their 
summer, and went off in the fall. Next 
summer they took the house agin, but 
no boys! They saved up jobs an’ done 
’em themselves, an’ then they curled their 
hair an’ put up their parasols an’ walked 
over to deacon’s to say how much they 
liked the place.” 

“ John!” warned his mate. 

“But them boys had slipped into the 
vast unknown. One day one o’ the school- 
ma’ams couldn’t stan’ it no longer, an’ 
she says to old Elbridge Lane they’d 
hired to do some o’ the jobs the boys 
never applied for,—she says, ‘ Where’s our 
two admirers?’ says she. Elbridge leaned 
on his scythe an’ begun to wheeze. He 
ain’t got a tooth in his head except two 
in front, in the receipt o’ custom he 
keeps to stiddy his pipe an’ whistle 
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‘Well,’ says Elbridge, ‘ didn’t 
u know what they come for? The 
hoolma’am bridled. She wa’n’t any 

young. ‘ They offered to do our work,’ 
vs she. ‘ Why,’ says Elbridge— why, 
t year Deacon Bray left his hard cider 
red in vour sullar, an’ this summer 

n’t here.”” Old John was lying at 

in the great rocker, his legs out- 
retched, his doom for the moment for- 
He opened his well-furnished 
ith and roared; but in the midst the 
ence blighted him, and he looked from 

e minister to his wife with a relaxing 

iw. “ Well!” said he—* well!” 

No conversational tactics would serve 

s purpose. The minister was not 
liverted. 

“Mr. Buckham,” said he, rather sharp- 

“T am told you made the statement 
at Friday evening meeting that you didn’t 
expect to die.” 

Old John sat upright and put the tips 
of his fingers together. His face settled 
into an extreme seriousness. This was 
his look when matters were under dis- 
cussion at town meeting and the issue 
was grave. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I said that.” 


hrough. 


tten. 


“Did you refer to your immortality 
after death?” 

“T referred,” said old John, bringing 
his fist down on his knee, “ to the life I’m 


livin’ now right here in Rockin’ham 
County. I said I shouldn’t die, an’ I 
ain’t a-goin’ to.” 

“What basis have you for your be- 
lief? No doubt you can give me chapter 
and verse.” 

“T don’t base it on chapters nor verses. 
I base it on what I know. There is no 
need o’ my dyin’, an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to.” 

“Where do you get your assurance, 
Mr. Buckham ?”’ 

“T feel it. That’s enough for me.” 

“Do you assume that others can taste 
of the same immortality ?” 

“T don’t know anything about that,” 
said old John, obstinately. “ That’s their 
lookout. I only know I ain’t a-goin’ 
to die.” 

His wife began speaking in a tremulous 
key. Two tears were on her cheeks. 

“He ain’t ever had a day’s sickness 
in his life. His teeth is as sound as a 
nut. They ain’t ever ached, an’ he’s kep’ 
all his hair—” 
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“There! there! Mary,” said her hus- 
band, with a whimsical tenderness; “ any- 
body’d think you wanted to see me drop- 
pin’ to pieces like a feather duster.” 
But when she put her handkerchief to 
her eyes the sight enraged him, and he 
turned to the young man. “ Now look 
here,” said he; “le’s have it out here an’ 
now. I ain’t a-goin’ to have anybody 
comin’ into my house an’ stirrin’ up 
strife, let him be what he will. I don’t 
believe I’m goin’ to die. There! now put 
that in your pipe an’ smoke it. If you 
think I don’t believe the Bible, you can 
think so. If you think I ain’t fit to go 
to the communion table, you can say so 
an’ I’ll keep out. But as for sayin’ I’m 
goin’ to die an’ be buried underground, 
I won’t—for I know I ain’t. There! 
that’s my last word.” 

“ Well!” said the minister, in his turn 
—“ well!” And he rose to go. He got 
out of the house in a dazed fashion, with 
a shake of the hand judiciously gradu- 
ated to express sympathy with the wife 
and admonition to the husband. But at 
the door he paused. 

“T should be extremely sorry, Mr. 
Buckham,” he said, with an awkward 
honesty, “if you should stay away from 
the communion table, or if I have in any 
manner—” He turned to the wife with 
a boyish smile. “ You bring him along, 
Mrs. Buckham,” he ended. “ Don’t you 
let him stay out of the fold.” 

“There!” said old John, as he and his 
wife entered the house together, “he 
ain’t a bad little chap.” But his valiant 
demeanor had shrunken; he was a con- 
ciliatory figure casting droll, beseeching 
eyes at the woman he wished to please. 
His wife knew her power at such crises. 
She was sorry for him, but he had mixed 
his cup, and he must taste it. She went 
in with the step of a justly offended wom- 
an and took up her knitting by the 
kitehen fire. Old John fidgeted about 
the room and found himself perfunctory 
occupations. He opened the clock door 
and touched the pendulum stealthily, like 
an idle boy. Then he tore a strip of 
paper from the edge of the county Star 
and began to make a lamplighter; but 
his great fingers got in his way, and he 
gave it up. 

“ Oh, the dogs!” he said. 

He looked at Mary. There was a little 
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tremble at the corner of her mouth. He 
knew it well. 

“You want I should put another stick 
o’ wood in the fore-room sto’? he asked, 
hopefully. 

“ No, I guess not,” she answered. Her 
tone had a gentle neutrality most dis- 
eouraging. Old John’s temperature fell. 

“Oh!” said he. He went to the win- 
dow and stood drumming on the pane. 
He began watching the road, and con- 
centrated his gaze in the manner of one 
who sees unexpected succor. “ Mary!” 
said he, joyously. “ Here’s doctor!” 

“The land suz!” cried Mary, rising 
ard rolling up her yarn. “ He ain’t goin’ 
by, is he?’ 

“No; he’s turnin’ in. I'll go out an’ 
see if he won’é drive into the barn.” He 
passed her to get his hat; but he laid 
his hand on her shoulder and said, “ Darn 
the ministers!” 

“ There! there!” said Mary. They were 
friends again. 

The old lady “clipped it” about the 
kitchen and set out a dish of red apples, 
and a pitcher for John to get the doctor 
a glass of cider, if he would. When the 
two men came in, she was waiting for 


The doc- 


them in a smiling expectation. 
tor was a young man with sandy hair 
and knowing spectacles. 


“How’s the nicest woman in the 
world?” he asked of Mrs. Buckham. 

Her mouth relaxed in spite of her. 

“There! there!” she said. “ You let 
me take your hat. John, you get his coat 
off. He’s ’most froze.” 

“No, I’m not,” said the doctor, stand- 
ing in front of the stove and regarding 
them as if they were “own folks” whom 
he had found after long absence. “I’m 
warm all through the minute I get in 
here. John, you old sinner, are you still 
going to live forever?” 

Old John grinned at him, but he an- 
swered obstinately, “ Yes, I be goin’ to 
live forever, unless I miss my calcula- 
tions, an’ I don’t see no signs on’t.” 

“Took out your patent yet?” asked 
the doctor. 

Mrs. Buckham passed him the apples, 
and he split one with a twist of his 
strong hands. 

“ Going to keep the stock all to your- 
self, or do you think you could let the 
rest of us come in for a share or two?” 
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John stole a look at his wife. 

“ What’s the matter, Buckham?”’ asked 
the doctor. “You act guilty. Been 
stealing sheep ?” 

“Tl tell you what’s the matter of 
him,” said his wife. Yet old John was 
not afraid; fair-weataer signals were in 
her look. “ He’s been talkin’ to the min- 
ister about livin’ forever, an’ I had to set 
by an’ hear it.” 

The doctor threw back his head and 
laughed. “Talked to the minister, did 
you, John?” he asked. “ Wouldn’t back 
down a peg, would you?” 

“TI ain’t a-goin’ to back down when 
I’m in the right,” said old John, sulkily. 

“TIT bet you ain’t. Say, John, what you 
going to do all the time you’re living for- 
ever? You don’t s’pose it Il kind of pall 
on you after a while, do you?” 

“T ain’t goin’ to live forever all in one 
day,” said old John, scornfully, as if he 
accepted a trifling argument. “I ain’t 
got to take it like a dose o’ bitters. 
There'll be one day, an’ then there’ll 
be another day, an’ that’s all there is 
about it.” 

“ And first you know you'll find you’ve 
lived forever. Well, I hope it ‘Il turn out 
as pleasant as you think.” 

“T don’t know whether it’s goin’ to 
turn out pleasant or not,” said John. 
“That ain’t what I’m layin’ my plans 
for. I’m jest goin’ to do it, that’s all— 
I’m goin’ to be here. Some things about 
it are kinder pleasant. Last May I was 
over to Abel Tolman’s when he was set- 
tin’ out some young apple-trees. Abel’s 
a year younger’n I be. ‘ What’s the use?’ 
says he. ‘They won’t bear for three 
years, an’ mebbe I sha’n’t be alive to 
eat ’em.’ ” 

“Yes, an’ what did father do then?” 
said the old wife. There was a clinging 
fondness in her tone. “He come home 
an’ brought up one o’ them late russets 
out o’ the sullar, an’ eat it, an’ went out 
an’ planted the seeds.” 

“Yes, I did,” said John. “ An’ I says 
to myself, ‘Them seeds ‘ll come up an’ 
Tll watch ’em grow, an’ when it comes 
time I’ll graft ’em, an’ I'll see ’em blow 
an’ see ’em rot, for all Abel Tolman.’ 
An’ Abel Tolman could do the same if 
he had any seem to him.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “I shouldn’t 
wonder if you did, you’re such an ob- 
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Now I 


Saw your 


nate old dog. must go along. 
Buckham, I 

ning.” 

‘She’s sick!” said the old lady, in re- 

onsive fright. 

‘No, she’s not. Her little girl’s sick.” 

“There! there! Mary,” said old John. 

out his hand to her, and 

ew a step nearer and rested her fingers 

arm. 

“ What is it?” she asked the doctor. 

“ Well, she’s got a cold on her lungs.” 


niece this 


put she 


” 
, 


“There’s lots of lung fever round 
embled the old lady. “That little 
reatur’! John, you harness up an’ take 
me right over there.” 
John sat down by the fire. “I sha’n’t 
up an’ I sha’n’t you over 
ere,” said he. “ Doctor, you look here. 
She’s been up three nights this week 
th the Fosters, an’ she’s all beat out. 
anybody’s goin’ to Mandy’s, I will. 
wash dishes, an’ I can set up 
rhts. Mary, you know I can. Didn’t 
do it that other John was 
wn in Maine loggin’, an’ you was over 
the Fosters’ 
he measles ?” 
The old wife 


take 


} rness 


ean 
winter 


bringin’ ’em through 
stood by the fire, her 
hands trembling, and soft beseechment 
in her face. The doctor went up to her 
and stroked her shoulder. 
“ Look here,” 
right for once. 
down with the Fosters—’ 
“ She’s all beat out,” John growled. 
“Tf you get over there, you'll have a 
fit of homesickness. You just let your 
husband go and see how things are. I'll 
take him over myself this afternoon, and 
he can spend one night, anyway. That 
big Foster boy ’1l stay with you, won’t he? 
And Ill drive round in the morning.” 
The old wife cried briefly over the 
“little creatur’” sick without her, but 
she was curiously tired; so, with an abate- 
ment of spirit that affected her with a 
mild wonderment, as it did her husband, 
she yielded, and in half an hour the two 
men had driven away. As they were 
jingling out of the yard, old John laid 
his mittened hand on the reins. The 
doctor pulled up. The husband turned 
a troubled face back to the house, where 
the slender figure stood in the door- 
way, erect and purposeful, and yet some- 
how appealing. 


said he; “I guess he’s 
You’re pretty well run 


, 
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“Say, Mary,” he called, “ you’re goin’ 
to be all right, ain’t you?” 

“Course I’m all right,” she answered, 
with the thin her tender 
voice. “ You won’t get there ’fore dark.” 

That was a week of snow. 


sweetness of 


John stayed 
at Mandy’s and did chores; and the doctor 
She 
Then she was 
out of danger, 
to think of the baby 
He followed 
the doctor to the sleigh and took his place 
beside him. 
them spoke. Then, as they were flying 
along the Evergreen Mile where woods 
darken the road on either side, old John 
said in an unmoved voice, 


brought him daily news of his wife. 
was well. 
ill. The 
but John 
in that 


She was tired. 
baby was 
ceased 
moment of alarm. 


For half the way neither of 


“TI s’pose it’s on her lungs ?” 

“Yes,” returned the doctor. 

There was another space of hurrying 
flight, and then old John remarked, 

“When the old parson had it, he was 
out of his head.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, gently, flicking 
at the horse. “She won’t know you.” 

“ How long did he hold out?” 

“ Parson ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“ Three days. 

Mrs. Foster was at the kitchen stove 
when they went in, stirring something in 
a saucepan. Her broad back, saluting old 
John, gave him that pang of distaste 
struck out ir us when we find even a 
kindly She 
turned on them her now 
creased with worriment. 

“There ain’t any change,” she said to 
the doctor, briefly, in answer to his look. 
He nodded, walked into the bedroom, and 
closed the door behind him. 

Old John took off his coat and hat and 
hung them in their places with a dull 
remembrance of the old wife’s play at 
anger over his untidy ways. Then he 
waited by the stove, warming his cold 
hands; and Mrs. Foster, after another 
look at him, drew a chair toward him, 
but did not speak. The doctor came out, 
preoccupied and grim, and without a word 
to either of them, walked out of the house. 
The old man followed him to the sleigh, 
and stood there, his hair blowing in the 
wind. Tears were in his eyes. His 
mouth worked. 

“God A’mighty!” he broke out when 


alien inheriting our home. 


mild face, 
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the doctor gathered up the reins. “ Ain’t 
you goin’ to speak ?” 

“Tl be back by seven,” said the 
doctor. 

Old John stood there for a moment 
watching him drive into the west, where 
there was a line of saffron light. It was 
an unfriendly world. Even the sky 
seemed strange. He stood there with the 
cold aloofness of it pressing upon his 
heart, and rousing in him the sickness 
of accepted grief. Then he crept into 
the kitchen, where there was no sound 
but the humming of the kettle on the 
stove. He stole on tiptoe to the bedroom 
door. Mrs. Foster sat by the bedside, 
her kind eyes bent on the pathetic figure 
there, her hand on Mrs. Buckham’s wrist. 
She looked up at the creaking of a board, 
and rose responsive, with a motion bid- 
ding him take her place. He did it, ter- 
rified lest Mary should be roused and 
greet him with unrecognizing eyes. But 
she did not stir, and he sat there while 
the dusk fell and neighbors stole into 
the kitchen with cautious feet. The doc- 
tor came and went, and in the evening 
a watcher took Mrs. Foster’s orders, and 
there was tea at midnight and food eaten 
with a hushed solemnity. The day 
dawned in a wintry glow, and she was no 
better. Old John stumbled to the kitchen 
lounge, and covering himself with his 
army cvercoat, fell asleep. That fore- 
noon the minister came. Old John was 
sitting over the fire, his hands hanging 
between his knees, his head drooped for- 
ward over them. He looked up and 
nodded, and the minister laid a hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“T saw Doctor Braintree in the post- 
office,” said the minister. 

“Yes,” said old John, “I  think’s 
likely.” 

The minister hesitated. “Shall I—’ 
he said. “ Could I see her?” 

“ No.” 

“T was afraid not. May I pray with 
you?” 

“Do’s ye like,” said old John, listlessly 
—*do’s ye like.” 

When the prayer was over, the min- 
ister stood there unhappily drawing on 
his gloves and longing to comfort his 
poor flock. Old John looked at him with 
dull eyes. 

“You needn’t fret yourself about my 


livin’ forever,” he said, bitterly. “ Makes 
It’s all over 


me laugh to think on’t. 
an’ done.” 

“What's over?” asked the minister. 

“What I said about livin’ forever. 
You can tell ’em all. You can git up 
in meetin’ an’ tell ’em if you want. Tell 
’em old John’s give it up.” 

“That isn’t important,” said the min 
ister. “It doesn’t matter how long we 
live.” 

“It does, too,” said old John, fiercely. 
“Don’t tell me it don’t matter. Not 
when the only creatur’s took away that 
made ye live? You look-a-here. She’s 
goin’ to die. If there’s any place for her, 
there’s a place for me, an’ my place is 
there an’ nowher’s else.” 

“Living or dying,” said the minister, 
softly, “ we are the Lord’s.” 

“No wonder they hooted an’ laughed,” 
old John went on, in the same tone of 
dull retrospection. “They said every- 
thing died an’ was changed into sunthin’. 
I never thought o’ her dyin’. We've done 
everything together for over forty year. 
We’ve most breathed together. I s’pose 
I thought if I kep’ alive it ’d keep her 
alive, too. But I can’t. I ain’t got no 
more power ag’inst the way things go 
than if I was a drop o’ water in the sea.” 

“We shall be changed,” said the min- 
ister. 

“She’s got to have her powder,” said 
John, rising, and the minister went away. 

Another day dragged by, and at dusk 
the doctor came on old John, with his 
milk-pails, plodding in from the barn. 
This was the third visit for the day, and 
John had not expected him. It was the 
first time he had not waited outside the 
bedroom door to hear the verdict. When 
he saw the doctor the strength of his 
arms failed him. He set down his pails 
and waited. Again the west was yellow. 
To the doctor the light was lovely. He 
called out as he came: 

“ Well, Old Immortality, feel as if you 
were in the first quarter of eternity or 
"long about the full ” : 

Old John’s face had the immobility of 
wonted grief. “It’s gone out o’ me,” 
he said. “The peth has all gone out 
o’ me.” 

“No, it hasn’t, either,” said the doctor. 
“Tt’s only run down into your boots. See 
here; I didn’t tell you what I thought 
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morning. I know it now. She’s 
g to live.” 

It seemed a long time before the old 
could draw the world back into 
ision. 

?” he repeated. “Is Mary goin’ 
e¢ 

You don’t suppose 
had this fight for nothing ? 

Old John turned upon him a face 

uisitely radiant of hope. His hand 

as he laid it upon his trembling 
ith, and the doctor threw one arm 
it his shoulder. 

“We'll feed her up,” said he. “ She’ll 
you fast enough. To-morrow you 
go on living fore ve r.” 

Old John took off his hat and stood 

re bareheaded to the sky. “I’m goin’ 

do what the rest do,” he said. “It’s 
tter. Stay a little while an’ then travel 


‘Of course she is. 


” 


the same road. What if I’d lived to set 


under them apple-trees we talked about, 


set there all alone? No. 
, 


I’m goin’ 
ie app’inted way.’ 
Three weeks after that the pale little 


old woman sat by the window, not near 
enough for any draught to strike her, but 
so that she could see old Johne tinkering 
the gate, and looking up to satisfy his 
eyes, from time to time, that she was 
there. Young Tolman drove up for a 
moment’s halt, and called to him: 

“Father’s got over that spell o’ his. 
He wanted I should tell you he wa’n’t 
goin’ to hand in his checks yet a while.” 

Old John lifted himself from his labor, 
laid the hammer on the gate, took off his 
lat, and passed a hand over his forehead. 
“ Well,” he returned, moderately, “ you 
tell him it’s the road we've all got 
to travel.” 

“That’s new doctrine for you,” said 
young Tolman. “I thought you’re goin’ 
to live forever. Couldn’t ye git your 
patent ?” 

“T ain’t goin’ to apply.” 

“Give it up? Can’t ye resk it?” 

The light of controversy lighted up 
John’s face. “I could if I’d a mind to,” 
said he. “ All is, ’'ve made up my mind 
to train with the company.” 


The Hushed House 


BY MADISON CAWEIN 


WHO went at nightfall, 
Came again at dawn; 
On Love’s door again I knocked- 
Love was gone. 


Ile who oft had bade me in 
Now would bid no more; 
Silence sat within his house, 

Barred its door. 


When the slow door opened wide 
Through it I could see 

How the emptiness within 
Stared at me. 


Through the dreary chambers 
Long I sought and sighed, 

But no answering footstep came; 
Naught replied. 


Then at last I entered 
Dim a darkened room; 
There a taper glimmered gray 
In the gloom. 


And I saw one lying 
Crowned with helichrys: 

Never saw I face as fair 
As was his. 


Like a wintry lily 
Was his brow in hue; 

And his cheeks were each a rose 
Wintry too. 


Then my soul remembered 
All that made us part, 

And what T had laughed at once 
Broke my heart. 





The Love of Elia 
BY CHARLOTTE WILSON 


“Methinks it is better that I should have pined away seven of my goldenest years, 
when I was thrall to the fair hair, and fairer eyes, of Alice W——n, than that so 
passionate a love-adventure should be lost.’’—Zssays of Elia. 


ER image glides from page to page, 
H A Presence, frail and fair,— 
Scarce more than sweet averted face 
And glint of shining hair,— 
Yet if she went a light would fade, 
And leave a shadow there. 


His Alice! From the well-worn page 
That in the firelight lies 

Before me, child, I see with him 
Out of the embers rise 

Th’ imperishable vision of thy face,— 
Fair hair, and fairer eyes. 


What brought the later years? Sweet child, 
We do not greatly care: 

Sure, ’twere enough beatitude 
For mortal maid to wear,— 

Thy mystical maternity, 
Sweet Alice with fair hair! 


What if thy gentle arms grew old 
From Love’s sweet burden free? 

Listen! these prattling little ones 
Love brought to him and thee,— 

These dear Dream-Children with deep eyes 
That nestle at his knee! 


Nay, what if darker Fate drew near, 
Forbade unvexed to pine, 

And bowed thy comely head to take 
The heavy crown divine 

From hands less reverent than those 
Of that old love of thine, 


Bowed thy cold lips in bitterness 
To desecrated streams :— 

Still bright along his quiet ways 
Thy virgin vesture gleams; 

To him thou still art spirit-wife, 
Maid-1nother of his dreams. 


Yea, Alice! gentlest love of Fame, 
Frail, favored child of Fate! 

He hoards thy memory chaste and sweet 
While newer faces wait; 

And the dear ashes of his love 
He keeps inviolate. 
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Chitor’s Cosy Chair, 


T was the experience of Eugenio— 

if we may recur, after the lapse of 

several months, to that impersonal 
entity—that the criticisms of his books, 
when they were unfriendly, presented a 
varying offence, rather than a cumula- 
tive offence, as the years wore on. The 
criticisms of one’s books are always hard 
to bear, if they are unfavorable, but he 
thought that displeasure for displeasure 
the earlier refusal to allow him certain 
merits was less displeasing than the later 
consent to take these merits for granted. 
To be taken for granted in any wise 
is to be limited. It is tantamount to 
having it said of one that, yes, one has 
those virtues, but one has no others. It 
comes also to saying that one has of 
course the defects of one’s virtues; 
though Eugenio noted that when certain 
defects of his were taken for granted, 
it did not so distinctly and immediately 
follow that he was supposed to have the 
virtues of these. 

Now, Eugenio’s theory of himself was 
that he was not limited, and that if he 
modestly stopped short of infinity, it 
was because he chose. He had a feeling 
of always breaking new ground; and he 
did not like being told that he was till- 
ing the old glebe, and harvesting the 
same crops, or that in the little garden 
ground where he let his fancy play, he 
was culling flowers of such familiar tint 
and scent that they seemed to be the 
very flowers he had picked thirty or forty 
years before. What made it harder to 
endure suggestion of this sort was that 
in his feeling of always breaking new 
ground there was an inner sense, or 
fear, or doubt, that perhaps it was not 
really virgin soil he was turning up, but 
merely the sod of fields which had lain 
fallow a year or two, or had possibly 
been cropped the season before. 

The misgiving was forced upon him 
by certain appearances in the work of 
other veteran authors. When he took 
up the last book of some lifelong favor- 
ite, no matter how great a master he 
knew him still to be, he could not help 
seeing that the poor old master was re- 
peating himself, though he would not 
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have phrased the case in such brutal 
terms. Then the chill wonder how long 
he could hope to escape the like fate 
pierced him, and for a moment he could 
not silence the question whether it might 
not have already befallen him. In an- 
other moment he knew better, and was 
justly aggrieved with the next reviewer 
who took things in him for granted, 
quite as offensively if they were merits 
as if they were defects. It was vital 
to him to be always breaking new 
ground, and if at times it seemed to him 
that he had turned this or that furrow 
before, he said to himself that it was 
merely one of those intimations of pre- 
existence which are always teasing us 
here with the sense of experience in cir- 
cumstances absolutely novel; and he 
hoped that no one else would notice 
the coincidence. 

He was, indeed, tolerably safe from 
the chance, for it is one of the condi- 
tions of literary criticism that the re- 
viewers shall be nearly always young 
persons. They, if they alone are capable 
of the cruelties they sometimes practise, 
are alone capable of the enthusiasms 
which supply publishers with quotable 
passages for their advertisements, and 
which lift authors’ hearts in pride and 
joy. It is their advantage that they gen- 
erally bring to the present work of a 
veteran author an ignorance of all that 
he has done before, and have the zest 
for it which the performance of a novice 
inspires. They know he is not a novice, 
of course, and they recognize his book 
as that of a veteran, but they necessarily 
treat it as representative of his author- 
ship. Of course if it is his twentieth 
or thirtieth book, or his fortieth or 
fiftieth, it is merely one of a long series 
which fully represent hiin. Even these 
collectively represent him inadequately 
as long as he is adding to them, if he 
has the habit, like Eugenio, of always 
breaking new ground. The _ reviewer, 
however, is probabiy much newer than 
the ground which the established author 
breaks in his last book, and coming to 
it in his generous ignorance, which he 
has to conceal under a mask of smiling 
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omniscience, he condemns or praises it 
without reference to the work which has 
gone before it, and which it is merely part 
of, though of course it has entirety enough 
of a sort to stand alone. If the author 
has broken ground in the direction of a 
new type of heroine, the reviewer, by the 
conditions of his calling, is all but 
obliged to say that here is one of those 
enchanting girls whom the author in 
question has endeared to generations of 
readers; or one of those tedious prudes 
for whom his name is a synonym. If 
after many psychological romances the 
author has stepped down to the level of 
actual life, he is praised or blamed for 
the vital or servile naturalism of his 
work; or if the contrary is the case, he 
has to read of himself as doing some- 
thing habitual and entirely character- 
istic of him. In vain, so far as that 
acute young critic is concerned, has he 
broken new ground. But if he has with 
much compunction consciously turned 
his furrows in a field tilled before, he 
stands a fair chance of being hailed 
at the outset of a new career. 

He cannot openly complain, and if he 
could the critic cannot help being what 
he is. If the critic were older and more 


versed in the veteran author he might 
not like him so well, and he could not 
at any rate bring the fresh interest to 


his work which the young reviewer 
brings. What Eugenio would really 
wish would be to have each successive 
book of his given for review to some life- 
long admirer, some dear and faithful 
friend, all the better for not being an 
acquaintance, who had liked him from 
the beginning and was intimately versed 
in all his work. Such a ecritie would 
know that Eugenio was always breaking 
new ground, and that he was never more 
true to this inherent tendency than when 
he seemed to be ploughing the same old 
furrows in the same old fields. Such 
a critic would be alert to detect those 
fine differences of situation which dis- 
tinguish a later from an earlier predica- 
ment. He would note with unfailing 
perrpicacity the shades of variance which 
constitute Florindo an essentially novel 
character when presented under the name 
of Lindoro, or Floribella a fresh delight 
when she reappears as Doralinda. Even 
when he could not deny that these per- 
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sons were in themselves one and the same, 
he would be able to make the reader 
observe that the new light thrown upon 
them by the author’s ever-renascent art 
revealed in familiar creations traits of 
mind and charms of spirit unimagined 
before. He would insist that if not new 
they were newer, because being more 
fully ascertained they were truer. He 
would boldly recur to the personages in 
Eugenio’s former books whom they re- 
minded one of, and studying them in 
contrast, would convince the reader that 
the increasing purpose of the author in 
the treatment of the well-known types 
had been to reveal the infinite variety 
of character which lay hid in each and 
every human type. 

Some such reviewer, Eugenio thought, 
all journals pretending to literary au- 
thority ought to keep on their staff for 
the comfort of veteran authors, and for 
the dispensation of that more delicate 
and sympathetic justice which their case 
required. It might be well enough to 
use a pair of ordinary steelyards, or even 
hay-seales, in weighing out the rewards 
and punishments of younger authors, 
but some such sensitive balance as only 
the sympathetic nerves of equal years, 
and, if possible, equal intelligence, could 
adjust, ought to be used in ascertaining 
the merits of a veteran author. 

In his frankest self-consciousness Eu- 
genio did not say a veteran author like 
himself, and he did not insist exclusive- 
ly upon a veteran critic for his behoof. 
There were times when he thought that 
a young critic coming in the glow of 
adolescence, and the freshness of knowl- 
edge won from the recent study of all 
his works, might be better fitted to ap- 
preciate the qualities of the latest. He 
quite rejected the notion, when it came 
to business, with which he had sometimes 
played, of an author reviewing his own 
books, and this apart from his sense 
of its immodesty. In the course of his 
experience he had known of but one 
really great author who had done this, 
and then had done it upon the invitation 
of an editor of rare if somewhat wilful 
perspicacity, who invited the author to 
do it on the ground that no one else 
could do it so well. But though he would 
not have liked to be his own reviewer, 
because it was not seemly, he chiefly 
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ared that if put upon his honor, as he 
ould be in such a ease, he must deal 
ith his work so damagingly as +o leave 
‘ttle or nothing of it. He might make 
the reputation of a great critic, but in 
doing execution upon his own shortcom- 
gs he might be the means of destroying 
imself as a great author. 

After all, authors are not the self- 
atisfied generation they must often seem 

the public which has tried to spoil 
them with praise. There is much in 
loing a thing which makes a man mod- 
st in regard to the way he has done it. 
Even if he knows that he has done it 
well, if the testimony of all his faculties 

to that effect, there is somehow the 
lurking sense that it was not he who 
really did it, but that there is a power, 
to turn Matthew Arnold’s phrase to our 
use, “not ourselves, that works for” 
beauty, as well as righteousness, and that 
t was this mystical force which wrought 
through him to the exquisite result. If 
you come to the second-best results, to 
the gold so alloyed that you may con- 
fidently stamp it your own, do you wish 
to proclaim it the precious metal without 
lloy? Do you wish to declare that it is 
to all intents and purposes quite as good 
as pure gold, or even better? Do you 
hold yourself quit of the duty of saying 
that it is second-best, that it is some- 
thing mixed with copper or nickel, and 
of the value of oroide, say? You cannot 
bring yourself to this extreme of candor, 
and what right, then, have you to recog- 
nize that something else is fine gold, 
when it is really so? Ought not you 
to feign that it is only about 13 carats 
when it is actually 18? 

Considerations like these always stayed 
Eugenio when it came to the point of 
deciding whether he would care to be 
his own reviewer, but the desire to be 
adequately reviewed still remained with 
him, a fond longing emidst repeated dis- 
appointments. An author often feels 
that he has got too much praise though 
he never has got all he wants. “ Why 
don’t they clap?” Dr. Holmes once whim- 
sically demanded, speaking of his au- 
diences in those simple early days when 
he went about lecturing like Emerson, 
and Aleott, and other saints and sages 
of New England. “Do they think I 
can’t stand it? Why don’t they give 
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me three times three? I can stand it 
very well.” An author may sometimes 
think he is fulsomely praised, and may 
even feel a sort of disgust for the 
slab adulation trowelled upon him, but 
his admirer need not fear being accused 
of insincerity. He may confidently 
count upon being regarded as a fine fel- 
low who has at worst gone wrong in the 
right direction. It ought therefore to be 
a very simple matter to content a vet- 
eran author in the article of criticism, 
but somehow it is not. 

Perhaps the trouble is in the nature 
of criticism, which, unwillingly enough, 
no doubt, assumes to be and to do more 
than it can. Its convention is that it 
is an examination of a book and a report 
upon its qualities. But it is not such 
a report, and it cannot be in the limits 
assigned it, which are the only tolerable 
limits with the reader. The author 
would not mind if the critie’s report 
were physically commensurate with his 
book; but of course the reader could 
not stand that; and, generous as they 
are, other authors might complain. 
Sometimes, as it is, they think that any 
one of their number who gets something 
like a good report from a critic, is get- 
ting more than his deserts. Yet authors, 
though a difficult, are not an impossible 
generation. Few of them would allow 
that they are even unreasonable with re- 
gard to criticism, and they would prob- 
ably hail any improvement in its theories 
and methods with gratitude. 

As criticism cannot be an adequate 
report upon the qualities of a book, even 
a book which has not been examined, 
why should it assume to do more than 
talk about it, and talk all the better for 
being merely tentative and altogether 
unfinal? Nobody can really be authori- 
tative concerning anything, for there is 
no one whose wisdom will not be disputed 
by others of the wise. The best way, 
then, might be for a reviewer to go round 
collecting sentiment and opinion about 
the book he means to talk of, and then 
to give as many qualifying varieties of 
impression as the general unhandsome- 
ness of human nature will allow him 
to give when they differ from his own 
impression. On the terms of the old 
and still accepted convention of criticism, 
Eugenio had himself done a vast deal of 
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reviewing, an amount of it, in fact, that 
he could not consider without amaze, 
and in all this reviewing he had not once 
satisfied himself with his work. Never 
once had he written a criticism which 
seemed to him adequate, or more than 
an approximation to justice, even when 
he had most carefully, almost prayerful- 
ly, examined the work he reported upon. 
Ile was aware of writing from this mood 
or that, of feeling hampered by editorial 
conditions, of becoming impatient or 
jaded, and finally employing the hay- 
seales when he ought to have used the 
delicate balances with which one weighs 
out life-giving elixirs or deadly poisons. 
jut he used to imagine that if he could 
have put himself in the attitude of easy 
discussion, or light comment instead of the 
judicial pose he felt obliged to take, he 
could have administered a far finer and 
more generous measure of justice. In 
these moments he used to wonder whether 
something stated and organized in the 
way of intelligent talk about books 
might not be substituted for the con- 
ventional verdicts and sentences of the 
courts of criticism. 

In this notion he proceeded upon a 
principle evolved from his own experience 
in fields far from the flinty and sterile 
ranges of criticism. He had not only 
done much reviewing in those days, but 
he had already written much in the kinds 
which he could not, in his modesty, bring 
himself to call “ creative,” though he did 
not mind others calling it so. Whatever 
had been the shortcomings of the con- 
ventional reports upon his work, it was 
his glad experience that nothing he said 
or meant, not the slightest intention or 
airiest intimation in his books, was ever 
wholly lost. Somewhere, some one, some- 
how had caught it, liked it, remembered 
it, and had by a happy inspiration writ- 
ten hima of it, it might be diffident, it 
might be confident, of his pleasure in 
the recognition. 

Such recognition was always more 
precious than the reports of the conven- 
tional critics, though if these were favor- 
able the author was glad of them, as of 
any good that the gods gave. But what 
struck Eugenio was that such recognition 
was the real, the very, the vital criticism, 
and that if it could be evoked in behalf 


of others, in its sincerity, it might lb 
helpful to the cause of literature far 
beyond anything that the courts of criti 
cism could do or effect in its behalf. 
After all, as he said to himself, an au- 
thor wrote for his readers and not for 
his critics, for pleasure and not for 
judgment; and if he could be assured 
publicly, as he sometimes was assure:| 
privately, that nothing he did was lost, 
he might be encouraged to keep on doing 
his best. Why, indeed, should not ther 
be a critical journal embodying in a 
species of fragrant bouquet the flowers 
of thought and emotion springing up in 
the brains and bosoms of readers respon- 
sive to the influence of a new book? Such 
readers would have only to suppose them- 
selves addressing the author direct, and 
the thing could be done. It might be 
done in another way by the authors con- 
tributing the praises privately sent him. 
In a time when personal letters to authors 
are constantly quoted in advertisements, 
this might not seem so immodest as in 
some earlier literary condition. 

In the mean time the question of what 
shall be done for veteran authors who are 
always breaking new ground, still re- 
mains, and it is complicated by a fact 
of psychological import for the reader 
as well as the author. What first gives 
an author his hold upon the reader 
is not the novelty of his theme, but a 
pleasing, it may be a painfully pleasing, 
quality which in its peculiar variation 
must be called his personal quality. It 
is the sense of this in each of his suc- 
cessive books which deepens his hold upon 
the reader, and not the style, or the 
characters, or the intrigue. As long as 
this personal quality delights, he is new 
whether he breaks new ground or not, 
or he is newly welcome. With his own 
generation, with the readers who be- 
gan young with him, and have grown 
old with him, he is always safe. 
But there is danger for him with 
the readers who begin young with him 
after he has grown old. It is they who 
find his tales twice told and himself 
hackneyed, unless they have been trained 
to like his personal quality by their 
elders. This might be difficult, but it 
is not impossible, and ought not it to be 
the glad, the grateful, care of such elders? 
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URING our editorial experience 
have several—at least three 
or four —times received poetical 
ntributions accompanied by the state- 
ment that they took complete shape in 
jreams, and were committed to writing 
hy the authors immediately after waking. 
The poems were consistent in structure 
and excellent in form, but each con- 
veyed by some indefinable element an 
impression confirming the contributor’s 
account of its genesis—such an impres- 
sion as would be made upon a thoughtful 
reader by Julia Ward Howe’s “ Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” 

The latest instance was communicated 
to us through Margaret Deland, who 
gives the following account of it: 

“A certain Mrs. Warrin, rather past 
middle age, charming, eminently sensi- 
ble, but uninclined to poetical expression, 
never having written a line of verse, 
suddenly woke one morning from a sound 
sleep, and, to her astonishment, heard 
herself repeating the lines which I en- 
close. She was absolutely dumfounded, 
because it seemed to her that these words 
had no connection with her own voli- 
tion; it was as if some one was using 
her as a machine—a machine which rap- 
idly and smoothly ground out, so to 
speak, this poem. When it ran down 
involuntarily uses mechanical 
terms), she arose, and hurrying to her 
husband’s room, awoke him, and, open- 
ing her lips, again heard these two verses. 
Mr. Warrin, knowing that she had no 
experience in poetic expression, was as 
astonished as she. She copied the poem, 
simply as a matter of curiosity; but when 
I read it I asked her to let me have it, 
because it did seem to me to have merit, 
apart, as I say, from the queer circum- 
stances of its production. I may add 
that, so far from having a cold and child- 
less life, ‘rent in twain by sobs,” Mrs. 
Warrin is the mother of a fine son, a wom- 
an of sane and cheerful interest in life, and 
as far removed from morbidness as you 
can imagine. In fact, the poem is so en- 
tirely impersonal to Mrs. Warrin that she 
finds the circumstances amusing, and is 
not inclined to take the verses seriously.” 


we 
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Here is the poem, which we detach 
from other contributions and reproduce 
in the Study because of its suggestive- 
ness psychologically : 


In my dim room two tapestries there are, 

close hanging to the wall; 

one, bright flame 

gleams, 

And from it, in the half-light of my days, 

1 think I hear the low, soft laughter of 
sweet love, 

The merry ery of children—mine, the shouts 
of boys at play; 

Then clash of swords, and murmurs of great 

crowds, 

acclamations 
strong ;— 
My life—that longed to be. 


On colors 


and golden 


And high, and loud and 


The other, pale and sombre in the shadow 
falls, 

I searce can tell what faint design is traced 
upon its folds; 

Dim shades there are, which slowly move 

In misty waves the wall along; 

So cold, so dark,—no love, 
sound ;— 

Hark, silence 
sobs—my own. 


no life, no 


shivers, rent 


in twain by 


The verses show poetic feeling, and 
their effect is that of a vivid picture, 


such as we have in dreams. But the 
quite elaborate art in the turn of the 
thought and in the nicely balanced 
phrase suggests that, however automatic 
the composition, the writer has diligent- 
ly cultivated the habit of versification, 
and in the freedom and absorption of 
the dream has surprised herself by an 
achievement never satisfactorily attained 
in her waking hours. The situation por- 
trayed in the closing lines is, we under- 
stand, very far from being actually her 
own, and this power of detachment which 
enables her to realize the typical as dis- 
tinguished from her individual situa- 
tion is characteristic of the true artist. 
The dream has enhanced the prosper- 
ity of the work, not the possibilities of 
the worker. 

We recall, of course, Coleridge’s “ Kubla 
Khan ”—the fragment of a poem composed 
by him during a sleep superinduced by 
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an anodyne. 
opening lines: 
In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree; 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 


Everybody remembers the 


The rest is usually forgotten — but 
then Coleridge himself forgot at least 
three-fourths of the poem as it lay in 
his dream, having transcribed only fifty- 
four lines, being at that point suddenly 
called out by a gentleman from Porlock 
on business. Three of these five open- 
ing lines were furnished him in the rough 
by Purchas’s Pilgrimage, which he hap- 
pened to be reading when he fell asleep. 
But the “sacred river,” the “ caverns 
measureless,” and the “ sunless sea” were 
Coleridge’s own, and these constitute the 
immortal passage of the poem. What 
follows is equally characteristic of the 
Coleridgian imagination. The lines 


A savage place! as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover, 


are as nightmarish as anything in 
“Christabel.” But later we come to a 
vivid picture in brighter lines: 


A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played. 


The poem, as we have it, concludes with 
these lines: 


For he on honeydew hath fed 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


Which so haunt us with their beauty that 
we are willing to forgive all blemishes, 
but we would like to hang that gentle- 
man from Porlock! 


In such of these dream-poems as have 
come to our notice we see no reason to 
evoke for their explanation that myste- 
rious subliminal personality to which re- 
cent psychic speculation has introduced 
us, and which seems to lie in wait for 
the unwary, though we confess that we 
would like to know more about its se- 
eret feuds and alliances before unre- 
servedly committing ourselves to its 
guidance. The automatism permitted by 
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dreams is in lines of least resistance; or, 
to put the case positively, is in the lines 
of our most cherished inclination, our 
ruling passion, and the result is as like- 
ly to be a limerick as a fine poem, if 
the dreamer tends that way. Indeed, w: 
have heard of limericks composed in 
dreams, and have thought that all non- 
sense verses thus produced would have 
freer play, undisturbed by any gleam 
of reason. 


“As in a dream”: thus seem to us 
all the creations of pure genius. The 
world-stuff which enters into the dream 
indicates the environment upon which 
genius has reacted, though this is less 
obviously apparent in art than in litera- 
ture. In the latter both theme and tex- 
ture change from age to age, and they de- 
rive their significance, for the most part, 
from human life and from prevalent con- 
ceptions of that life entertained during 
the successive stages of human develop- 
ment. The writer’s genius reacts not 
only upon the immediate environment, 
but upon that peculiar to past ages, in 
so far as it is disclosed to him by study; 
but more and more, as time goes on, the 
reaction is upon the structure and proc- 
esses of contemporary life, since in their 
ever - increasing complexity these revea! 
greater capabilities from a wider variety 
of contacts. Writers who still adopt 
“the grand style” affect the mystery of 
the remote affair; but in general litera- 
ture this style is mostly obsolete, and has 
given way to the closer portraiture, the 
more intimate communication. Comedy 
since Aristophanes reflects the present, 
and it is the comédie humaine which 
furnishes the motifs and the very tex- 
ture of our most distinctively modern 
prose literature, 


In considering the evolution of genius, 
in the last Study, we seemed to draw a 
sharp line of distinction, absolutely di- 
voreing all the activities which build up 
the structure of civilization from the 


manifestations of the creative life. Tf, 
as processes, they were from their 
foundation thus absolutely distinct from 
the evolution of our human nature, it 
would be a strange anomaly. How, then, 
should we account for the fact that these 
processes, as engaged in the earliest insti- 
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itional growth, are not only inextricably 
sociated with the creative power of the 
man spirit, but are themselves living, 
d therefore creative, parcels and por- 
ns of a genetic evolution? The build- 
of that low edifice—the ground 

r, as it were, of civilization, lying 
to nature—seems almost as in- 
netive as the architecture of the ant. 
; in the awakening from this dormant 
te, when instinct is broken into the 
rays of rational intelligence, 

da race passes into the upper story of 
edification, that the line of distinc- 
n between the creative artist and the 
tificer is clearly seen; and it is more 


smatic 


sharply drawn in each successive stage. 
On either side of the line there is a de- 
hment from nature; but how different! 
Genius in its renascence no longer 
blindly follows the direct suggestions, 
even the very motions, of external Na- 
but, in its wide and wonderful 
not only contemplates that 
Nature, in a true interpretation, but has 
awakened into its proper and distinctive- 
ly human kingdom, beholding ideals and 
sensible of aspirations which are not sug- 
gested by the visible phenomena of the 
world outside of man. The surprising 
variations in this kingdom, increasing 
multiplying in the course of the 
evolution, run alongside those activities 
whose results — whether they be merely 
trivial and inconsequent, follies to be re- 
pented of, mistakes to be corrected, or 
real achievements promoting material, 
mental, and moral progress—are not evo- 
lutionary, are modifications, adaptations, 
formal fashionings, improvements, rather 
than vital variations, and are not to be ex- 
pressed directly in the terms of life, be- 
ing only relatively useful and excellent, 
and not the immediate promptings of 
an everlasting ideal of the Good, the 
Beautiful, and the True, as are the crea- 
tions of genius. It is the difference be- 
tween invention end intuition. 
Nevertheless human civilization claims 
as its own not only the relative excel- 
lences of mechanical progress and of 
mental and moral advancement, but also 
those which are superlative as the high- 
est distinetions of genius—the creations 
of the esthetic imagination in art and 
literature and the sublime coordinations 
of the scientific imagination. It is a 


ture, 


awareness, 


and 
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gracious claim, inasmuch as it is a recog- 
nition of a superscription above Cwsar’s; 
and it is just, since, however formal and 
lifeless the ultimate and superficial as- 
pects of the fabric of civilization may 
seem, yet in the beginnings of each suc- 
cessive fashion, in the first prompting 
and intention of each construction, the 
formative energies engaged are sponta- 
neous and inevitable, simulating, at least, 
if not being, a kind of demiurgic mani- 
festation, and even in their apparent con- 
tradiction to Nature utilizing her ele- 
mental forces, and inviting into close 
alliance with themselves every enthusi- 
asm, sympathy, and native charm of our 
human nature. 

If in these later years the divorce 
of genius from elaborately organized 
systems of mechanism and commercial 
enterprise seems almost absolute, it is also 
true that the very automatism of com- 
plete organization has released the hu- 
man spirit, perfecting its freedom. 

The shell hardens for the protection of 
the enclosed life. The offices and conven- 
tions of the social world have 
walls about the garden of genius. 


become 
One 


of the most significant implications ever 


lodged in a word was that in the Latin 
menia, which at once meant walls and 
offices. In a world ideal and immortal 
all beautiful and sympathetic activities 
would be enclosed within softly flaming 
ramparts (flammantia menia mundi); 
but for our mortal existence the walls 
harden while they last for the protection 
of these spiritual activities, and when 
they crumble to pieces give place to new 
walls and new life. 

But the “ offices” of civilization—the 
functional activities which promote ad- 
vancement—are not altogether formal 
and perfunctory. They have not solely 
material ends in view. Nor are they ex- 
hausted in wall-building for the im- 
munity of the spiritual life. Such au- 
tomatism as they achieve in mechanism 
and rote serves for their own emancipa- 
tion as well as for that of genius. Our 
civilization is humane because its activi- 
ties are so largely inspired by human sym- 
pathy, which is itself the highest attri- 
bute of the creative imagination. If in 
our advancement there is a progressive 
divestiture of the picturesque and a sur- 
render of barbaric enthusiasms, yet in 
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every new form and fashion of society 
there is greater esthetic excellence, and 
every new aim of education and of poli- 
tics, national and international, is in- 
spired by higher ideals. The hearts of 
men are softened so that even in worldly 
affairs they seek peace and gentleness 
and charity—* the fruits of the spirit.” 
The “ walls,” therefore, do not harden 
into brittleness, and, instead of crum- 
bling into decay, they almost impercepti- 
bly change, having the renewal of living 
things. The nations which are mainly 
engaged in the work of civilization do 
not seek to destroy each other, even the 
rivalries of commerce resolving them- 
selves into reciprocities. The prevalence 
of sympathy removes the occasions for 
internal revolutions. Therefore it is that 
sharply marked epochs have ceased to be. 
The stimulus to genius in literature is 
no longer startling and violent as in 
times past. Only in the lyric of passion 
remain the seismic phenomena due to 
agitations of the human heart—the same 
to-day as when Sappho loved and sang. 


In these conditions we find the study 
of contemporary literature exceedingly 
interesting, and especially so because of 


the peculiar environment upon which 
genius reacts. It is a quite entirely hu- 
man environment. It includes, of course, 
all the past of humanity, abounding in 
dramatic situations which will forever 
tempt writers and artists of the highest 
order of genius to such new interpreta- 
tions of old themes as will appeal to the 
deeply and widely cultivated sensibility 
of to-day—such interpretations as Mau- 
rice Hewlett has given us in his Italian 
stories; but we are more interested—cer- 
tainly as a matter of study—in less re- 
mote relations of the author to the read- 
er, as when the former deals with mate- 
rial which is common ground between 
genius at work and the sensibility af- 
fected—ground made common by the close 
community of a general culture. It is 
by its reaction upon such material that 
genius avails of its fullest modern equip- 
ment in contact with a familiar world, 
surprising the reader by the disclosure of 
deeper and unsuspected familiarities. In 
dealing with any other material, the 
genius may be as manifest, perhaps in 
its purest and simplest essential traits, 
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and in more native spontaneity. We have 
a most remarkable instance of this kind 
of manifestation in Princess Troubetsz- 
koy’s (Amélie Rives’s) poem, “ Seléné,” 
just published, richer in fancy than an: 
thing since Keats, cast in a_ perfect! 
Greek mould as to form, and yet to its 
limit replete with the deepest modern 
reflection. Poetry, like all art, if it 

to have supreme excellence of form, mus! 
needs take the classic mould. Browning 
broke the mould, but in doing so af- 
forded the matrix of our finest pros 
rather than an example for our poets. 

Hewlett, in his exquisite art of prose- 
writing, shows a skill equal to that of 
our greatest novelists who portray the 
life of to-day. Conrad also is, in this 
technical excellence, unsurpassed by 
these, if, indeed, he is equalled by any of 
them, though he deals with aspects of 
life as unfamiliar to the majority of 
readers as the alien sea which forever 
haunts his imagination. But these are 
high examples of that genius which has 
a mastery as compelling as its native 
charms, and therefore never wholiy de- 
pends upon elemental circumstances for 
its effects, nor upon startling novelty of 
incident and the strangeness of atmos- 
phere. Yet from all these features they 
have an initial leverage of advantage 
denied their fellows who portray the life 
nearest us all and who must effect the 
wonderful surprises of their art by dis- 
closures of truths that lie beneath the 
surface of familiar things, as Howells 
does in The Son of Royal Langbrith. 

The novelist who avails of this in- 
itial advantage may display an equal 
art, but, if he is dealing with the past, 
his compulsory detachment from his 
theme, while it may allow him freer range 
of imagination, will surely preclude suffi- 
cient acquaintance with the truth to give 
his disclosure more than the semblance 
of reality. Familiarity is the surer basis 
of appeal to the cultivated sensibility of 
our day which is especially alive to the 
truth of life as now manifest or as now 
awaiting intimate disclosure. This real- 
ism in fiction is not merely superficial 
portraiture; it implies, in its best exam- 
ples, such a detachment from the obvi- 
ous aspects of human existence as will 
give the genius of the .ovelist its proper 
field of interpretative speculation. 
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A Barn-yard Mystery 


BY EDWINA STANTON BABCOCK 


NEVER knew the Suicide Club existed 

until Faustine joined it. When she be- 

gan going to roost at the top of the 

tallest poplar-tree with some of her 
bosom friends—* so as to be as near as pos- 
sible to the stars,” she explained—lI tried to 
talk her out of it. “ What good does be- 
ing near the stars do yout” I asked. “Can 
you eat them? No. Can you hatch them 
out? No. Leave them alone, I say; they 
don’t expect you to notice them. 

Faustine looked hurt. She said all the 
members of the Suicide Club had taken a 
vow to roost starward. “ You see, we've 
gotten so interested in the Unattainable,” 
said she. “ We’re just crazy about it; and 
to be up to date nowadays one has to be a 
little bit ahead of the date. ‘ Want the thing 
you can’t get,’ that’s our motto,—you can’t 
think how progressive a motto like that makes 
you.” “What a motto!” I said, scornfully. 
“That motto’s lost its tail feathers; that 
motto couldn’t get higher than a step- 
ladder; anyway, one motto doesn’t make a 
moral. Ill give you some my grandfather 
taught me. He was all mottoes. He used 
to allow me a grasshopper with each one: 
‘Half a grain is worse than no corn,’ ‘A 
little chaff is no harm to good seed,’ ‘ Never 
swallow before you taste.’ My! that was a 
good one! ‘ Never swallow before you taste.’ 
We don’t have mottoes like that nowadays, 
Faustine.” Faustine looked at me with a 
grave eye. She’s very critical, Faustine is; 
if she doesn’t like a thing she doesn’t take 
long to let you know it. “ Duck’s wisdom!” 
she muttered, contemptuously, and flew to the 
top of the rain-barrel. I always hate to 
see Faustine on the rain-barrel. It’s not the 
place for her; once she gets up there she’s 
so alfected and self-conscious it’s all she can 
do to keep her balance. It’s my opinion 
that if it were not for her dislike of water 
she’d have let herself fall in and _ be 
drowned long ago, merely for the excite- 
ment of the thing. She told me once that 
the reason she liked the rain-barrel was 
that it was gloomy and had Depth. But the 
real reason is that she can see herself in it. 
She began looking at her reflection in the 
water, and said, “If you really want to 
help me, please list:n while I go through 
with my Theory.” “ What’s a Theory?” I 
asked. “Oh, I don’t know,” she replied, 
hurriedly; “it’s the explanation of the 
Symbol, you know. You’re a Theory, I’m 
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a Theory, everybody’s a Theory.” I ate a 
fly. “Id like to argue that with you,” | 
said under my breath. “ Well, go on; say 
your Theory; only first come down off that 
rain-barrel.” 

“ Never!” returned Faustine, firmly. 
‘What I need is Poise. You don’t get Poise 
until you’ve achieved something you’re sure 
you can’t do standing on the edge of some- 
thing you’ve always been afraid of,’ and 
tightly clutching the rim of the rain-barrel, 
she began to recite her Theory. No sooner 
did she begin speaking than I heard a lot of 
fussing and clamor; and looking up, I saw 
the whole Suicide Club coming around the 
corner. I knew them in an instant by their 
clothes. Such a turnout! Feather boas wet 
and dribbly; beaks smeared with yellow 
Indian and cold porridge; rags tied around 
legs. Of all the dull-eyed, sad, cynical, ut- 
terly cold and worldly gatherings! I turned 
away; they made me sick. I ate some plan- 
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tain. But when she saw them crowding up, 
Faustine was as happy as a cricket. She 
shook out her white kissed 
claw to them as dawdling 
rain-barrel. 
hear my 

“Oh, 


boa; she her 
and 
‘You're 
she said. 
"So good of 
murmured the Suicide-Clubbists. Then, 
behind their claws Awfully brave of her,” 
“ Is studying Poise, you know!” “ Sweet-look- 
don't you think?” “Mr. Gawk—my 
daughter's friend—says she has talent,” “ A 
great deal of character, [| should say,” “ Do 
vou like the she dresses Faustine re- 
commenced the Theory: “ Do not eat green 
worms she said, soulfully; “they might 
turn out to be blue butterflies!” “ Wonder- 
ful! pronounced the Suicide Club; “ such 
intuition, such delicacy; expresses my 
ideas exactly. Are those her own feathers?” 

I stepped forward. “I must argue that 
with you, Faustine,” I interrupted. “ Ladies, 
if I intrude, forgive me; but, surely, this 
idea is as dangerous as it is fallacious. 
True, there are some who question the com- 
plete identity of caterpillars. I do not chal- 
lenge these idealists; but when it comes 
to a serious question like eating—a bug 
is a bug and a worm is a worm, you'll ad- 
mit that?” 

“Well! I 


anything so 


they 
vearning around the 
just In time to 
Shall I 
vou! 


1 he ory = 


go on do! 


Ing 


way 


she 


like that! 
insulting? 


Did you ever hear 
Disgusting!” said 
the Suicide Club, nudging and muttering. 
“Isn't he terrible? So awkward. Is he her 
husband? Wife-beater!” 

“Cultivate Oneness at every opportuni- 


“You ARE JUST 


MONTHLY 


IN TIME TO HEAR MY THEORY,” 
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ty,” resumed Faustine, firmly. 
cult to realize the Ultimate 
concentration!” 

There was a rustle of approval. “Ss 
piquant, so true!” sighed the Suicide Cly 
In asides, “ Do you believe that story that 
she was engaged to a Mascot before sg!) 


married?” 

I was getting a little angry at this go- 
sip. I stepped forward again. * Vou'rs 
‘way beyond your depth, Faustine,” I said 
crossly. “We don’t need to cultivate ulti 
mate it’s bound to crop up in every 
body—spiders have it, potato-bugs have it 
The thing is for a select few to get rid of 
it—or we'll all be eating each other!” 

“ Pessimist! Brute!” whispered the Sui 
cide Club in low tones, ruffling up 
scratching nervously at the ground. 

Faustine looked coldly down at me, sighed, 
and glanced at her reflection in the rain 
barrel. ‘“ We are born to soar; try flying 
a little higher every day!” she declaimed, in 
a rapt manner. 

* Broad, true, sublime,” muttered a bedrag 
gled Suicide-Clubbist. “ She’s certainly not 
a day over thirty. If she only wore a 
pompadour, now, how much better - looking 
she'd be!” This irritated me more. I deter 
mined that Faustine should cease speaking 
to the vulgar rabble that was pushing and 
shuffling around the rain-barrel. There was 
only one way to stop it. Mounting to its 
rim myself, [ waved my arms for silence 
“As for flying a little higher,” I said, in 
stern tones, “I advise you not to try that! 
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Who was it—I name no names—I indulge 
in no personalities,—but who was it ”—I ad- 
dressed Faustine—* who, while trying to fly 
higher yesterday, got caught on the clothes- 
line and was with the greatest difficulty 
rescued from an absurd and undignified 
position? Who was it, I say?” I glared 
at Faustine. 

She put out her claw appealingly. “ Don’t, 
don’t,” she faltered; “ it is cruel to disgrace 
me here. Oh, if Mr. Gawk were to hear of 
it!” Then she gasped and swayed, and I 
saw she was losing her poise, so I pushed 
her off the rain-barrel. 

Now I'd been putting up with a good deal 
from Faustine. I'd allowed her to give up 
eating angleworms because she said they were 
spoiling her figure. I'd allowed her to give 
lectures on the “ Esoteries of Oyster-shells ” 
and “How to Distinguish a Wasp from a 
Beetle without being stung.” I had let her 
teach the young pullets to roost in circles 
and figure sevens to establish what she 
called “ Planetary Harmony in the Home.” 
I had even been persuaded to let her join 
the Defiance Circles—groups consisting of 
hysterical creatures who sit in the middle 
of the road all day vowing that they will 
not submit to being run over. But I was 
determined that I would no longer allow her 
to give her refined thoughts to the Sui- 
cide Club, and so, as I say, I pushed her 
off the rain-barrel. 


2) 


3) 


*> 


SOAR,"" SHE DECLAIMED 


She stood on the ground, looking about 
her vaguely, and said, “ Where am I?” 
Then she let her eyelids fly up in a terrify- 
ing manner. The Suicide Club were gathered 
around her, crowding and peering over each 
other’s necks, and talking in low, scandal- 
ized tones. I, myself, at last came down, 
and procured a black beetle and urged 
Faustine to swallow it, for I really was 
worried about her; but she turned away 
from me, wistfully saying, brokenly: “ What 
would he say if he knew? What would he 
say if he knew? Oh, Mr. Gawk! Mr. 
Gawk!”—this in a heartrending voice that 
terrified me. “ For Heaven’s sake ”—I turned 
to the Suicide Club—* whom does she mean 
by Mr. Gawk? Not the old duffer that leads 
the Plymouth Rocks?” The  bedraggled 
clubbist whom TI had _ noticed before 
stopped her sympathetic moans to answer: 
“She means Mr. Gawk, the Grand Master 
of the Plymouth Rock Defiance Circle; our 
dear leader; he’s done everything for Faus- 
tine; he’s lifted her up to his plane; he told 
her she had insight: oh, he’s so intuitive! 
He has Mag—” She broke down, cough- 
ing and choking, and, followed by the lament- 
ing Suicide Club, went slowly down the 
garden path. All of them appeared uttefly 
dejected. They held their heads so low 
I could not tell whether they were crying 
or looking for ants. “Old Gawk and his 
Mag?” I repeated to myself. “I don’t care 
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a green gooseberry for Old Gawk, but Mag 
is different. Mag is evidently some design- 
ing creature who is influencing Faustine 
and trying to win her away from her sim- 
ple secluded life. Mag and Mr. Gawk in 

deed! I'll take care of them!” I edged up 
to Faustine, who stood silent and drooping. 
“The time has come,” I said, loudly and 
impressively. Faustine started. She backed 
away nervously. “Oh no—no—no—no—it 
hasn't,” said, thickly; “I’m sure it 
hasn't. Look out, there’s a worm!” Of course 
I turned to see if there really was a worm, 
and Faustine took this opportunity to elude 
me. Without a spark of honorable feeling 
she made her way rapidly down the garden 
path. When I turned from a fruitless search 
[ worm, I saw her afar off being re- 


for the 
ceived in the middle of the largest Defiance 
Circle, whose members were striking aggres- 
sive and reckless attitudes in the roadway, 
raising their customary cry that they would 
not be run over. 

Turning over in my mind the events of 
the morning, I walked restlessly up and 
down under the currant-bushes, picking up 
a slight snack of spiders as I proceeded, 
though after the scene with Faustine my 
appetite had become rather jaded. While | 
was lifting my foot preparatory to taking an 
important step, I happened to see the Widow 
coming toward me. The Widow is rather 
small, plump as a cherry, and always dresses 
in a stylish black costume that shows off 
her figure. She is of a bouncing, brisk dis 
position, and keeps a sharp eye forward. 
“T'll ask her who ‘ Mag’ 


is,’ 1 thought, for 
the Widow knows everybody. 

I diagonalled over toward her, and, turning 
my back on her, began to pick up seeds. 


It seemed best to let her see me before I 
appeared to see her. But the Widow was 
absorbed with a worm she was trying to help 
out of his hole, and so I was forced to take 
the initiative. I advanced toward her. 
“Good weather for worms,” I observed, with 
easy familiarity. 

“Tt’s a good deal better for slugs.’ 
returned, kicking out sidewise with 
stylish movement peculiar to her. 

“Oh, slugs are almost all dead and eaten 
now,” I replied. I can always talk easily 
with the Widow. She is very sensible, and 
takes care to say the things one has heard 
before and knows the answer to. 

I concentrated upon a_ refreshing pink 
pebble, and offered it to the Widow. 
“ Thanks; I don’t take anything but broken 
glass just now,” said she. “ How’s Faus- 
tine?” 

It was the opportunity I wanted. I re- 
lated to the Widow the rain-barrel episode: 
I dwelt upon the baleful influence of Old 
Gawk and his assistant “Mag” upon my 
wife. I went on to recount the episode of 
the worm and Faustine’s ruse to escape my 
righteous indignation. The Widow settled 
down in a comfortable dust-hole and con- 
sidered the matter gravely. “What made 
her act like that?” she said. “ You must 
have talked pretty roughly to her?” “ Not 


’ 


she 
the 
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a word did I say but the *‘ Time has come, 
and she was gone,” said Il. 

The Widow stared at me in a startled 
way. “ You said ‘The time has come’ to 
Faustine?” she asked, with a look of blank 
horror. “ Why, yes,” 1 admitted. “ Well, 
said the Widow, “a_ two-day-old gosling 
with softening of the brain is nothing to 
you for idiocy—reminding poor, delicate 
mercurial Faustine of —what’s that place 
that’s all knives and chopping-blocks ?” 

“ The future?” I suggested. 

“ Exactly,” said the Widow. “ The idea 
of talking about a time coming to a weak 
helpless thing like Faustine—so imagina 
tive, too, poor dear!” She sighed heavily. 

“Can she not trust her future to her hus 
band’s strength and sagacity?” I argued. 

“Ah!” said the Widow, somewhat bitter 
ly, “ what good does any one’s else strength 
and sagacity do you when you're walking 
around a chopping-block in the dark looking 
for your own head?” 

I was silent. I could give no answer. 
At this moment a meal-call sounded. Some 
what subdued by our reflections, the Widow 
and I turned our steps thitherward. I had 
learned nothing about the’ enchantress 
“Mag” from the Widow. It now occurred 
to me to look about the assemblage at the 
meal-call and see if any such person was 
present. I mingled with the throngs, but 
in vain. After a time I encountered Faus 
tine wearily sipping from a water-pan. As 
she did not look up at my approach, | 
paused and observed her closely. She seem 
ed distraught and dazed, and drank as if 
unconscious of her own act. “ Faustine,” I 
said, gravely, “who is Mag? [Ss she not 
having a bad effect upon you? Give up her 
morbid friendship, cut loose from her so 
ciety.” I paused. Faustine murmured, 
vaguely: “Individuality; my curse! I oft- 
en think you and I and others suffer be- 
cause we are so inimitably Ourselves.” 

“Good heavens, Faustine!” I ejaculated, 
going up to her and trying to read her in- 
scrutable expression. “You rave; you've 
never found any fault with your individ- 
uality before. You have been insulted by 
some one. I see it all. ‘ Mag’ is at the bot- 
tom of this!” 

“T cannot tell why this frightful hunger 
is put into our hearts,” Faustine went on, 
hearsely. “All day, after the morning’s 
great strain, has seemed so gray and deso- 
late and I so mistaken and feeble.” 

She staggered into the water-pan unsee- 
ingly, and walked past me, muttering and 
looking at each foot as she raised it with 
an inquiring air of such unutterable pathos 
that [ nearly lost my reason. 

“Gracious powers!” I gasped. 
something on your mind, Faustine. You 
reel, you stagger. Is this some of Mag’s 
fiendish work? Who is she? Where is she? 
Confide in me!” 

But more and more incoherently Faustine 
raved, until I thought I heard the words 
“Mr. Gawk.” I leaned forward eagerly. 
“ Expelled! Expelled!” repeated Faustine, 


“ There is 
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‘th dull distinctness—for “ lack of enthu 

ism. Oh, it can’t be! It’s too cruel, too 
ruel And I thought the world of him 

was influenced by his Mag—” She choked 

id was silent. 

For a second my earth whirled around me 
| leaned forward dizzily to pick up what 
| thought was a grain of corn, and found 
t to be but a sunbeam, but this agony 
usted only a moment. With my returning 
enses | looked about fiercely, and raising 
nv right claw, registered a vow to punish 
the wretch who had lured my incomparable 
Faustine into his Defiance Cirele only to 
xpel her. As for “ Mag,” | swore, let hei 
ross my path! 

Like one stung by a bee or bitten by an 
idder, I flew over the fence and toward 
the roadway. 

Clouds of gnats and grasshoppers scat 
tered before me. Delicious seeds lay in 
my way. I spurned them furiously, for afar 
off I caught sight of one whose blood | 
sought—Old Gawk! 


At twilight, after I had given the Post- 
Meridian Call and was perched on my lonely 
roost, still smarting with the vicious thrusts 
of the villain whom I had done for, I felt 
some one alight gently on the roost close 
beside me. I turned. Could it be? It was 
Faustine! She laid her head on my shoul- 
der. “Hero! Hero! Hero!” she repeated, 
convulsively, between her sobs. ‘“ They have 
just told me Deliverer! Oh, how can I 
ever live up to anything so grand!” 

‘Faustine,” I said, somewhat austerely, 


DRAWER. 


SHE LAID HER HEAD ON MY SHOULDER 


“let us not allude to the past; but one 
question,—tell me, who is Mag?” 

Raising her head, Faustine regarded me 
with sleepy surprise. “ Mag?” she question- 
ed, drowsily—‘“ Mag? I don’t know. The 
Suicide Club were always saying Mr. Gawk 


had ‘ magnetism.’ Maybe you mean that.” 








Lavy. “ You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self to let your wife carry that heavy 
bundle.” 

ITALIAN. “ Yes, miss; but she will do it; 
she’s so headstrong.” 


*Nitials 
M* ‘nitials they are hard to cut in our 
horse-chestnut tree. 
You’re pretty good, I tell you what, if you 
can carve a “P” 
So that the bark will stick on tight just 
where it ought to stick, 
And not break off and leave it white, and 
sort of big and thick. 


I never had a chance at all to say what 
name I’d use, 

They must have thought I was too small 
to even want to choose: 

You’d think a man had ought to know 
exactly how it is, 

But dad was in a hurry, so he went and 
slapped on his! 


If parents only really cared "bout what they 
named a son, 

Why, lots of trouble would be spared and 
lots of geod be done. 


Epwarp Hatt PUTNAM. 
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The Elopement 
BY FRANK M. BICKNELL 


A YOUNG felo de se, quite sub rosa, one day 
Laid his plans for un beau coup d état, 

Which he wished to keep shady because the young lady 
Felt nervous concerning faua pas. 


Said the Felo to Rosa, “ Although ‘tis a poser 
To outwit your watchful Fausr Pas, 

I will bear you away in my auto da feé, 
Or perhaps on my hors de combat, 


* We will hie to the parson, get married sans facon, 
Then, snugly lodged @ la Bonne Heure, 

We'll spend Summa cum laude in neat but not gaudy 
Sweet modus vivendi, mon coeur.” 


Téte montée, ca ira, in a big racing-car, 
The twain flew through the bonbonnieére ; 

But Faure Pas rode after—’twas no cause for laughter— 
An olla podrida was there. 


This red-faced old satyr, hic-et-ubique pater, 
Who drank floods of n’importe with his meals, 
Was persona non grata and swore like a carter 

He'd put several spokes in their wheels. 


“ At the pons asinorum which lies just before ‘em, 
I'll catch them,” he muttered, “ parbleu! 

And I'll drop a bon mot in their ears alleqro 
Ere "tis twelve by my tic douloureus.” 


“ Being semper paratus, Faux Pas hopes to part us,” 
The Felo exclaimed, “ so we'll try 

To make a quick sally down into this ali-bi— 
Into this alley near by.” 


But they failed to get through, it was not passe-partout, 
They were deep in la créme de la créme, 

For he punctured a tire on his auto of fire, 
And his hors de combat was dead lame. 


Then, forsaking sic transit, they ventured to chance it 
And, ex pede, to trust to their heels, 

In the hope some fiacre, stray cab from the park, or 
Quid rides might hear their appeals. 


‘Twas a Celt, Con Amere,—to finish our story— 
Helped Felo his bride to secure, 

When with chevraux de frise he supplied it was easy 
To start on the wedding détour. 
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To a Pig 


\RDS and sages, through the ages 
Winning fame instead of wages), 

lave mussed up a million pages 

With their outeries, small and big, 
Singing wrongs that should be righted, 
Causes blighted, heroes slighted,— 
Yet no song have they indited 

To the Pig. 


Gentle Poreus, suoid mammal,— 
Does the thought that lard and ham ‘Il 
Be your future, never trammel 

Your fond fancies, as you dig? 
Does it harrow to the marrow, 

\s you pace your quarters narrow, 
Dreaming of the storied glory 

Of the Pig? 


For time was, ere man got at you, 
Using squalid means to fat you, 
That you were to be congratu- 
Lated on a figure trig, 
And most daintily you ate your 
Food, less mingied in its nature, 
Fine of face, full fair and graceful 
Was the Pig. 


Oh, S. P. C. A., be gracious; 
If your sympathies be spacious, 
Bar such treatment contumacious,— 
Teach that it is infra dig. 
For although some genius flighty 
Has described the pen as mighty, 
You'll admit a sward were fitter 
For the Pig. 
BuRGES JOHNSON. 


DRAWER. 


At the Restaurant 


“ Bring me some Lion-naise potatoes!” 


What it was They Heard 


N a recent visit to Baltimore, Bishop 

Rowe of Alaska told the following good 
story: “I had recently to make a visit to 
a tribe of Indians far from the places where 
the white men go. Only a very few of the 
tribe had ever seen white men. 

“One of the members of our party had 
with him a phonograph. He thought it would 
amuse the Indians, and so brought it out. 
They gathered around it in wonder, and 
spent some time looking at it from every 
direction. At last the old chief got down on 
his knees and peered into it. He raised him- 
self, threw his arm out with a sweeping 
gesture, and said, ‘Ugh! canned white 
man.’ ” 





Hide-and-Seek in Ostrich-Land.—* Ready!” 
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a] BY 
f OWN in a pool a Bear decried 
iI D Some speckled Trout at rest. 
i Said he: “ They’re difficult to get, 


} 
: 
: 


But I will do my best.” 

And then he tried a silly scheme— 
He fell to drinking, deep, 

Until the pool was quite as dry 
As many cellars keep. 








Bear and the Trout 
A Fable for the Overstrenuous 


PETER NEWELL 


This cleared the way, but Bruin failed 
A single trout to pinch; 

He drank so much of water that 
He couldn’t budge an inch! 


Then do not strive so hard, my friend, 
With restless hand and brain, 

That you will lose the relish for 
The prize you’ve worked to gain. 





His Revenge 


o | WAS taking luncheon with a friend the 
other day who has a little boy about 
three years old. Asa very special favor, and 
to please me, his mother allowed him to come 
to the table, telling me that she could not 
promise that he would behave in the proper 
manner, as she had never tried him before. 
“ The bright little fellow behaved very well 
through the first part of the lunch, and his 


mother was feeling quite proud of him. 
When the dessert came on the table, and 
proved to be ice-cream, his favorite dessert, 


= ae 


the small boy wanted a second help. This 
his mother would not allow him. 

“*Tf you don’t give me some,’ he said. 
‘Tl tell on you.’ 

“ His mother still refused, and the young- 
ster called out: 

“* Tf you don’t give it to me before I count 
ten, I'll tell. One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten.’ 

“His mother still paid no attention to 
him, and he shouted out, 

“*My pants are made out of the win- 
dow-curtain.’ ” 


A. PB. A. 









rORIES which are based in part upon 
im impossible hypothesis, while keeping 
true in other respects to the facts of 
in experience, have always, if they are 
wrought, a certain charm of their own, 
not a few authors of repute have exer- 
| their ingenuity in this direction with 
happiest results. Sometimes the effect is 
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designedly humorous, as in Mark Twain’s A 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court, 
and occasionally a mysteriously tragic effect 
is secured by the same means, as in Steven- 
son’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. In any ease, 
the author who introduces a purely fanciful 
supposition into his tale gives greater scope 
to his inventive powers than he who submits 





JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY 
Author of The Dryad 
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himself unreservedly to the ordinary laws 
governing human affairs; and in such cases, 
provided the writer have the wit to work 
out his conception plausibly, it is generally 
conceded that the end justifies the means. 


However, if a story have not the atmosphere 
of reality, as being wholly made up of fanci- 
ful vagaries, the very sense of the unexpected 


upon which such a tale must depend for its 
interest is lost, and the whole performance 
falls flat. Any one of us may enjoy a ghost- 
story upon occasion, but few would be much 
delighted by a tale in which all the charac- 
ters were disembodied spirits. In short, in 
order to secure attention to a piece of fanci- 
ful fiction, no mere Arabian Nights concep- 
tion will suffice, but it is necessary first of 
all to produce an effect of reality; and it is 
for the successful manner in which this end 
has been accomplished that Mr. Justin 
Huntly MecCarthy’s The Dryad is primarily 
to be commended. 


On first opening the book it strikes one 
with a sense of pleasurable surprise to find a 
French soldier of fortune astray in the woods 
of Eleusis, where the ancient Grecian mys- 
teries were wont to be celebrated; and as one 
reads on, he discovers, if he does not know it 
already, that in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century the land of Greece was held, 
in large part, by French invaders, who styled 
themselves Dukes of the various cities which 
they had taken by violence and lived in them, 
without regard to classic tradition, after the 
manner common to medieval barons all over 
Europe. Such titles as “ the Duke of Athens ” 
and “the Duchess of Thebes” have a de- 
cidedly anachronistic sound, yet such titles 
there were, and the Athenian Duke and the 
Theban Duchess are prominent figures in Mr. 
MecCarthy’s story. Most assuredly the author 
has chosen a novel and picturesque setting for 
his tale, and we may well believe his assevera- 
tion that “the history of the ages has no 
stranger, as it has no more bravely painted 
page than that which records the rule of the 
French dukes in Athens and Peloponnesus.” 
Into this setting of mediwvalized Greece, Mr. 
McCarthy has introduced a number of most 
enjovable characters, the one who first cap- 
tures the reader’s attention being the afore- 
said soldier of fortune, one Simon of Rouen, 
who is a raseally fellow enough, and yet pre- 
serves a certain manliness through his ras- 
eality which somehow wins him the reader’s 


respect. Simon is an admirable foil for ; 
daintily conceived Dryad who is not lon: 
appearing to him after he has lost his 

in the mysterious woods of Eleusis. It w 
happy conception of the author to bring a! 
this encounter between the rough and eart})}; 
minded soldier and the spiritual creatur: 
the woods; for the Dryad of the story is a rea! 
dryad—the last remaining upon earth of ¢| 
race of Greek immortals. Her character j 
exquisite and legitimate working-out of th: 
Greek conception; for she is as much hu 
as divine in her attributes, and is in realit 


a supernatural being. Her first lover, barring 
Simon, whose overtures are not accepted, is 
Rainouart, the Prince of Athens, who is loved 
in turn by the Duchess of Thebes, a very 
beautiful but wicked lady. The Duchess im- 
poses upon Rainouart by a falsehood, thereby 
winning him away from the Dryad to herself, 
and the effort of the wood-nymph to reclaim 
her lover forms the chief motif of the story. 


We may perhaps detect the shadow of an 
allegory in this ethereal tale, inasmuch as 
the Dryad would seem to typify not only 
the idealism of the Greeks as opposed to the 
material grossness of the French invaders, 
but likewise the better nature of the knight 
who is her lover. Contrarywise, the Duchess 
would seem to represent the evil influences 
which assailed the man, and in general the 
corrupting influences of the age. To be sure, 
it is deadening to one’s interest, as a rule, to 
seek too curiously for allegorical meanings in 
a tale which may perhaps be innocent of 
them; and even Spenser’s Faerie Queene is 
more to be enjoyed if its figurative intention 
be forgotten. Still, the mere suggestion of 
allegory in The Dryad gives it a depth and 
seriousness of interest which adds no little 
to its effect. Yet if the reader choose to ignore 
all but the more obvious features of the story, 
he will find it a spirited tale, full of love and 
action, enlivened by a dash of Grecian myth. 
In his manner of telling this delicately im- 
agined tale Mr. McCarthy has displayed even 
more than his customary art. He has man- 
aged to impart an air of reality to his scenes 
and characters sufficient to secure a lively in- 
terest in them, without ever becoming ‘° 
realistic as to impair the glamour which is t! 
story’s principal charm. The author neve! 
insists upon being taken too seriously; he + 
far occupies the reader with the entertaining 
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nts which grow out of his plot that 

rgets the unreality of their foundation. 

et the whole story bears a certain re- 

lance to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 

s conceived in somewhat the same spirit 

nlavful faney. The Dryad herself is a 

ticularly artistic portrayal. She impresses 

as flesh and blood, yet at the same time 

supernatural character is perfectly sus- 

ned, As usual in Mr. McCarthy’s stories, 

ere is a fine flow of wit throughout the tale 

d much keen discrimination in the delinea- 

n of traits, As a diversion from the more 

egular lines of fiction, The Dryad will be 
thoroughly enjoyed. 


It is a facet appreciated by biographers that 
the character of a man or woman is by no 
other means so perfectly revealed as by letters 
written to intyxmate friends, or by a private 
journal. The freedom from restraint felt 
by the writer in such cases, and the absence 
of disturbing factors which are always present 
in conversation, reduce the problem of char- 
acter to its lowest terms. This principle has 
been utilized by writers of fiction, and the 
easy and intimate revelation of character 
which is afforded in this way no doubt largely 
accounts for the popularity of the epistolary 
novel. In The Vicissitudes of Evangeline, 
Elinor Glyn, who wrote The Reflections 
of Ambrosine, has chosen to cast her story 
into the form of a journal, rather than a 
series of letters, and the character of “ Evan- 
geline,” which is a highly relishable com- 
pound of naiveté and sophistication, is there- 
by most charmingly set forth. Evangeline, 
who starts out in life with the notion that 
she is destined to become an adventuress and 
has a somewhat innocent conception of the 
meaning of that term, has an interesting tale 
to tell, for her career is marked by vicissi- 
tudes as the title imparts. Evangeline’s 
views of people and things have, to begin 
with, much of that freshness and candor 
which results from inexperience, together 
with a kind of precocious insight which 
makes them doubly enteriaining. 


The heroine, as she reveals herself in her 
journal, is one of those intensely feminine 
women who have a singular power over men. 
She is not long in the world of society before 
discovering her power, and her experiments 
cause her some inconvenience in the way of 
undesired avowals. Her trick of glancing up- 
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Extnor GLYN 
Author of The Vicissitudes of Evangeline 


ward through her eyelashes, which was de- 
scribed by one elderly admirer as “an affair 
of the devil” has particularly telling effect, 
and the necessity for amusing herself brings 
this and other arts of coquetry into frequent 
requisition; so that the reader is kept con- 
stantly on the watch for the developments 
which are to be expected from a decidedly 
unusual and somewhat dangerous tempera- 
ment. But Evangeline, besides being femi- 
nine, is womanly, and her story is, after all, 
a tale of love and not of intrigue. In fact, 
the sincerity of her underlying nature is evi- 
dent from the first moment that she takes 
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up her independent career. It is manifest in 
the quiet determination with which she re- 
fuses the man of wealth and position who 
is resolved to marry her in accordance with 
the terms of a dead relative’s will; it is ap- 
parent in the promptness with which she falls 
in love with the right man when he arrives; 
and it is patent in the loyalty with which for 
a time she refrains from drawing this man 
away from his allegiance to another woman 
who has befriended Evangeline. Yet this in- 
herent virtue is wholly unconscious. To her 
own apprehension Evangeline is an altogether 
unscrupulous person, and she even tricks the 
reader into believing her capable of wrong- 
doing. As a matter of fact, she follows her 
own impulses quite incontinently, but her in- 
stincts usually lead her aright. In order to 
portray so complex a character it will be 
seen that no common degree of skill would 
suffice, and the artistic manner in which Mrs. 
Glyn has delineated her heroine through all 
the subtlety of her moods and impulses testi- 
fies to her extraordinary ability as a writer 
of fiction. Evangeline is charming and de- 
ceptive, and so original in her ways of seeing 
and acting that the reader cannot but follow 
her with interest through the pages of her 
journal. 


The minor characters of the story are finely 
etched, and their traits are brought out in 
strong relief by the keen discernment and 
trenchant wit which characterize Evangeline’s 
commentary. The story has an attractive 
social atmosphere, and the romance which 
runs through it furnishes a lively and con- 
tinuous interest; but its singular merit lies 
in the portrayal of the woman around whom 
the whole tale revolves. The easy and spon- 
taneous style in which the story is written 
gives it a peculiar charm; and as one reads, 
he becomes more and more conscious of the 
vivid personality of the heroine as revealed 
in the narrative which she supposedly writes. 


Mr. Herman Whitaker is a new author, so 
far as books are concerned, though he is al- 
ready known to magazine readers; but he has 
produced a series of short stories in The Pro- 
bationer which seem destined for more than 
a mere transitory popularity. Mr. Whitaker 
writes of the Canadian Northwest, and he 
knows his ground. As he paints it, this 
region is a land of frightful cold in winter, 
and, consequently, a land of hardship and hard 


work. These conditions would seem to hay 

a bracing effect upon the character of the i; 

habitants. At all events, the stories whic! 
Mr. Whitaker has written about this county 

are strong and virile, having men in the lead 
ing parts who act from strong conviction 
or equally strong passion. Nothing makes for 
strength in a tale so surely as a moral motif. 
provided the motit be a real one. The stor 

which depends upon an artificial obstacle, : 

be sure, leaves one with a sense of futility 
One is reminded in this connection of Art: 

mus Ward’s tale of the man, who, having 
been for many years a captive in a dungeon, 
was suddenly seized with a brilliant idea. 
opened the door, and went out. But th 
story which relates a real trial and tempta 
tion, and treats the subject with the power 
that it demands, appeals to the deepest in 
human nature. Witness the remarkable popu 
larity of Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, for 
which neither author nor publisher antici- 
pated the success which it immediately at- 
tained. For this reason “ The Son of Anak,” 
for instance, which stands second in the list 
of Mr. Whitaker’s stories, takes a strong hold 
on the sympathies. It is the tale of a man 


who is tempted to let his rival die in the snow, 
and who, in his successful resistance to this 
evil suggestion nearly gives his life for the 


man whose death he had his own reasons 
for desiring. The virile strength of this, and 
the other stories from Mr. Whitaker’s pen, 
together with the artistic manner in which 
they are told, suggests as the nearest com- 
parison for his work the Canadian tales of 
Sir Gilbert Parker. 


But it must not be inferred from what 
has been said of the elemental power of these 
stories of the Northwest that they are of an 
unrelieved solemnity. They are in truth by 
no means lacking in sunshine, and are lighted 
up here and there by gleams of wit. “ The 
Probationer,” the foremost story in the book, 
from which it takes its title, relates the ex- 
perience of a young minister who has come 
from the East to preach on probation in a 
Northwestern parish. His first task is to 
assert his manhood, and, under the conditions 
obtaining in the locality, this involves a dis- 
play of “grit” and physical strength. [is 
next problem is to establish a proper modus 
vivendi with the most beautiful girl in the 
parish, who practically rules the vestry by 
virtue of her charms, and has caused the re- 
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n of his predecessors. It is evident 

this novel situation has both a serious 

, humorous aspect, neither of which is 

rlooked by the author. Mr. Whitaker has 

rong appreciation of the majesty of the 

iral powers—the frost and the snow— 

h are the chief enemies of man in the 

hern clime in which these stories’ have 

setting, and in “The Mercy of the 

’ one of these grim powers takes part in 

wedy which is told with a terseness and 
that does full justice to the theme. 


he Canadian Northwest is an unfamilier 
ng to most readers, and the author’s ac- 
ntance with this region enables him to 
duce seenes and characters such as are 
met with in the general run of fictitious 
arratives, and to construct situations which 
would not be possible in any other land or 
nid any other social environment. Every 
Mr. Whitaker’s collection is vital 
and nervously written, and each begets in the 
reader a tense and expectant interest. 


story in 


The Worsted Man, by John Kendrick 
Bangs, is a highly entertaining piece of hu- 

rous writing in the form of a comic opera 
which doubtless might be acted and sung, if 
any should feel so disposed. At all events, 
the author, in a prefatory note, gives direc- 
tions for making the “ Worsted Man” out of 
obtainable worsted materials, which, 
however, will probably prove more profitable 
f accepted in the spirit of fun in which they 
were conceived than if one should attempt to 
follow them literally. The music for the va- 
rious original songs with which the work is 
interspersed is chosen in an eclectic manner 
from the principal Gilbert-and-Sullivan 
operas. Th seene of action in The Worsted 
Van is confined to the office of a summer 
hotel in New Hampshire, which will remind 
the nomadie reader of numerous similar hotel 
fices, for its walls are “decorated with 
lithographed ideals of other summer hotels in 
listant parts of the country, advertisements 
f railways, time-tables, and portraits of 
aginary trout not caught in the adjacent 
treams.” This hostelry is the abiding-place 
f eight young women who are in a chronic- 
lly man-less state, until one of them is in- 
pired to the construction of a life-size doll of 
vorsted, which is made alive through draughts 
f the wonderfully efficacious spring-water for 
hich the surrounding region is famed. The 


easily 
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JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
Author of The Worsted Man 


doll having been vitalized, applies himself at 
once to learning the game of love, as ex- 
plained to him, with results which are finally 
disappointing to his sponsors and disastrous 
to himself. 


Mr. Bangs’s genius as a humorist insures 
the entertaining quality of any piece from 
his pen, and the whimsical absurdity of The 
Worsted Man gives full scope for the drollery 
and genial satire which constitute this au- 
thor’s forte. The conception of the animated 


doll who, as soon as he is made a man, pro- 
ceeds to commit the follies of which men are 


guilty under similar circumstances, seems 
slightly satirical, and is perhaps a device for 
enabling us to see ourselves as others see us; 
but at all events, it is very productive of 
amusement, and the situation gives rise to 
many surprising developments and unex- 
pected flashes of humor. The songs in which 
the various characters express their senti- 
ments from time to time, as is customary in 
comic opera, will be found particularly en- 
livening, as Mr. Bangs has a special gift for 
the writing of humorous verse. The book is 
very certain to promote gayety among laugh- 
ter-loving people. C. H. Gates. 
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RS. HUMPHRY WARD’S latest novel, 
M The Marriage of William Ashe, like 
Lady Rose’s Daughter, deals with a 
man and a clever, sensitive woman; 
s in the earlier book, these characters 
rawn from the highest plane of English 
ty. In reading the story, one is made 
ately acquainted with lords and poten- 
es. and is admitted into a delightful social 
ronment. Mrs. Ward has again intro- 
ed into the established social order of the 
nmost English class an exceptional char- 
ter in the person of a woman filled with the 
rit of rebel- 
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arate individuality, differing in temperament 
and habits of thought from all the rest. Mrs. 
Ward’s characters are creations of her own 
mind, yet they so impress one with their in- 
dependent being that whatever they say or do 
seems to originate within themselves and not 
in the mind of the author. This naturalness 
and apparent spontaneity of the principal 
persons in The Marriage of William Ashe 
partly explains the deep emotional interest 
which the tale engenders in the reader. One 
is interested in the characters as in real per- 
sons, and every speech, each petty incident, 

is fraught with 





lion. Yet it is 
to be observed 
that Kitty 
Bristol has 
very little in 
common with 
Julie Le Bre- 
ton, and that 
William Ashe 
has no further 
resemblance to 
Jacob Dela- 
field than may 
be summed up 
in a certain 
solidity of char- 
acter. In fact, 
nothing is more 
illustrative of 
Mrs. Ward’s con- 
summate art as 
a writer than 
her ability to 
create wholly 
distinct person- 
alities belonging 
to the same sta- 
tion in life and 
subject to the 
same outward 
conditions. None 
of her men or 
women owe any- 
thing of their 
distinetion to 
mannerisms or 
exaggerated 








the significance 
of its possible 
effect upon one 
or another of 
the participators 
in a complex 
situation. 


When William 
Ashe, the talent- 
ed and rising 
politician, mar- 
ries the brilliant 
but erratic Kitty 
Bristol, it is 
against the 
wishes of his 
mother, but with 
the full consent 
of the reader. 
And throughout 
the remainder of 
the story the hus- 
band’s attitude 
toward the wife 
who is by de- 
grees ruining his 
political pros- 
pects compels the 
reader’s admira- 
tion, joined to 
an expectation, 
which is _ half 
hope and_ half 
dread, that his 
quiet endurance 


will at length 








raits, yet each Mes. 
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“IT WONDER IF He'LL COME” 


Illustration by Albert Sterner from 7he Marriage of William Ashe 


some decisive action. Kitty, on the other 
hand—a creature compounded of “ curiosity 
and daring,”—keeps the reader’s approval in 
a state of continual ebb and flow. Be- 
yond all doubt, she is fascinating even in her 
wildest extravagances and thoroughly lovable 
in her seasons of repentance. One under- 
stands the husband’s reluctance to break with 
her, and quite agrees with him as to the in- 
advisability of opposing her will; but at times 
one is disposed to take sides with her critics, 
and is fairly enraged at her folly, her com- 
plete disregard of her husband’s interests, 
and her utter lack of “ sweet reasonableness.” 
Still, one is made to feel that beneath all this 
there is a cause—a strain of heredity, per- 
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haps—which explains 
excuses Kitty’s outrage. 
conduct. It was not 
nothing that she was 
daughter of the notori 
“Lord Blackwater” an 
woman of whom the ot! 
persons of the story 
eately refrain from say 
the worst. And so, after a 
the wife of William Ash 

a piteous rather than « 
temptible figure even 
the times when she most 
vites censure, and there is 
certain sweetness in her 
responsibility which pa 
tially makes up for her want 
of rational self-government 


As the story proceeds, and 
the situation between Wil! 
iam Ashe and his wife a; 
proaches nearer and nearer 
to the inevitable crisis, th 
reader finds his feelings 
more and more deeply i: 
volved in their fate. Kitty 
is the emotional storm 
centre of the story, and all 
who come within her cirel 
are swept into the vortex; 
yet she herself suffers most 
of all from the storms which 
she raises, and one gradu 
ally comes to regard her not 
as merely a wilful and ca- 
pricious woman, but as the 
victim of an irresistible tend 
ency which sweeps her on 
toward sorrow and tragedy. William Ashe, 
on the other hand, becomes a more and more 
heroic figure as the tale advances; he loses th: 
appearance of a good-natured young man, 
somewhat too willing to humor his wife, and 
attains to something of the dignity of a 
noble and tortured character. All at once, 
one realizes that the author, instead of dab 
bling in the shallows, has been sounding the 
depths of life. All through the latter half 
of the story the reader is kept in breathless 
suspense. The outcome depends upon the 


action of Kitty, and it is undeterminable in 
advance for the reason that Kitty can never 
be counted on. When, at length, the break 
comes between Ashe and his wife. one’s 
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mpathy is about equally divided between 
That Kitty, loving her husband as 
e did, should desert him for a brilliant rep- 
bate who merits nothing, seems in the bare 
tement an almost incredible sin; yet as 
ld by the author it appears the natural, the 
evitable, course for Kitty, with her antece- 
nts and early environment, to pursue. It is 
eart-breaking, but it seems that the marriage 
f William Ashe could have yielded no other 
esult. And it is noteworthy that in all the 
‘fitful fever” of her life one never feels in 
loser sympathy with the lovable, self-willed 
heroine than in the hour of her final disaster. 
[he consummation of the story is one of 
ningled joy and sorrow, and will not im- 
probably move the reader to tears. On the 
whole, Mrs. Ward draws a more impressive 
picture and awakens a wider range of feeling, 
in I'he Marriage of William Ashe than in 
any previous story which she has written, not 
excepting Lady Rose’s Daughter. It is un- 
questionably her strongest novel. 


» Two. 


No one who reads John Van Buren, Poli- 
tician, can doubt that the anonymous writer 
is fully acquainted with the topics of which 
he treats. The story depicts politics as they 
are in fact—not as they might be according 
to some theory; yet there is no pessimistic 
handling of political personages or situations, 
nor is the spirit of universal reform apotheo- 
sized in the triumphant hero. John Van 
Buren attaches the reader’s interest from the 
start, and retains it through all the vicissi- 
tudes of public life as well as in his affair 
of the heart; but he is no visionary, bent on 
the reformation of the world—or even New 
York State—and he does not, by the easy 
process known to writers of fiction, attain to 
impossible heights. In fact, there is a sanity 
and common sense in the treatment of the 
whole story which greatly recommends it to 
the reader. The author has undertaken to 
imuse—not to instruct—yet there is satisfac- 
tion in the sense that one is being entertain- 
ed without being deceived. 


John Van Buren, at the beginning of the 
story, is a young lawyer of Schenectady. 
He is drawn into polities through an acci- 
dental meeting with a friend, who introduces 
him to the Democratic Boss of New York 
City. Subsequently he wins favor by deliver- 
ing a timely Fourth-of-July oration in be- 
half of Tammany, and from that time on he 
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actively engages in politics, becoming suc- 
cessively Assemblyman and State Senator. 
In Albany he becomes associated with Sena- 
tor Marlow, and falls in love with the Sena- 
tor’s daughter, an altogether delightful 
heroine, who is to be won by no ordinary 
means. The situation in which the interest 
of the story culminates is one which involves 
the personal allegiance, the love, and the sense 
of honor of John Van Buren. By a tour de 
force he defeats the machinations of Senator 
Marlow’s enemies, and secures at once the re- 
election of his friend and the hand of his 
sweetheart. Such, in brief, is the outline of 
the tale, but it is enriched in manifold ways 
of which only a bare indication can be given. 
The story is replete with bizarre anecdotes, 
flashes of wit mingled with political wisdom, 
sketches of political characters, from the lowly 
agents of the district captain to the outstand- 
ing figures of political leaders whose real 
identities it will not be difficult for the 
reader to determine. One chapter deals with 
the career of an Assemblyman, another de- 


scribes a morning in a police court, still 
another the summary deposition of a judge at 
the orders of the Boss. Every scene is painted 


RuTH McENERY STUART 
Author of The Second Wooing of Salina Sue 
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in the colors of life, and each incident is 
elaborated with a wealth of amusing detail. 
Without effort one acquires a knowledge of 
political conditions and their reasons for 
being, and learns a nuinber of things—some 
of them the opposite of what might be sur- 
mised-—-in regard to the characters and 
methods of the men who make a business of 
politics, The view of the author is broad 
and tolerant, being quite unbiassed by politi- 
cal prejudices. He pictures Tammany as 
neither wholly good nor yet guilty of all the 
crimes which have been laid at its door, and 
in the career of John Van Buren shows the 
possibility of engaging in practical politics 
with honor. 


Nowhere has the author of this entertaining 
and enlightening tale permitted himself un- 
due indulgence in satire or extravagance of 
any kind; yet the real types of character and 
actual situations upon which the story is 
modelled are evidently such as to demand no 
exaggeration for the sake of piquancy. And 
it is no overpraise to say that there is material 
enough in this one beok to have made several 
ordinary stories, had the author been content 
to dilute it in accordance with more or less 
accepted methods. As it is, the book is 
packed from cover to cover with reading that 
is of interest because of its novelty, while 
the passages of wit, whether couched in the 
vernacular of the ward politician or in the 
more literary speech of educated characters, 
are genuinely mirth-provoking. 


Among the hosts of readers who enjoy good 
fiction there are doubtless a considerable num- 
ber who shrink with a feeling akin to horror 
from the perusal of stories largely made up of 
dialect. They are repelled by the book of 
which the letterpress bristles with apostro- 
phes, and have a strong inclination toward 
good, clean pages of ordinary unperverted 
English. This antagonism toward printed 
irregularities of speech may be understood if 
one takes into consideration the large amount 
of abortive English which has been published 
in the name of dialect. Certainly the fre- 
quent introduction of misspellings and gram- 
matical mistakes iato the dialogue of a story 
does not contribute to its enlivening effect, 
and nothing is more certain to fill the reader 
with languor than that species of dialect 
which is manufactured by ingrafting certain 
uncouth forms of speech upon a commonplace 
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literary style. Real dialect, however, is py 
joy to the appreciative reader. A dialect, 
the best sense of the term, is a little languay 
with idioms and phraseology of its own, a: 
-> no other way can certain types of charact 
be painted half so vividly as by its discerning 
use, In fact, appreciation of character a) 
ability to write in dialect commonly go hand 
in hand, as in Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart’: 
The Second Wooing of Salina Sue. T! 
short stories collected under this title ar 
studies of plantation life which abound in thy 
racy and original dialogue of which only t}y 
negro is capable. It must be said, however, 
that Mrs. Stuart has not overburdened her 
tales with discourse in the negro vernacular. 
but has retained only such scraps of conver 
sation as are original and expressive. 


The black people who figure in these stories 
are by no means the negroes of conventional 
anecdote. They are genuine types such as 
xrew up under the old régime of slavery. 
Mrs. Stuart has described them, to use her 
own phrase, “with affection and leniency,” 
and, it may be added, with a thorough under- 
standing of their traits beth good and bad. 
In reading The Second Wooing of Salina Su 
it is impossible to resist the conviction that 
here the plantation negro is drawn as he 
actually was. He is amusing in his vagaries; 
his intentional witticisms and unconscious 
humors, mingled with partial self-apprecia- 
tion; his serious attitude toward absurdities; 
and his jovial acceptance of situations that 
would be impossible to white people. But al! 
is not comedy, and there is a note of gentle 
sadness in some of the stories, and a touch 
of sympathy in all, which make one feel the 
bond of common humanity with the black. 


Short stories for boys and girls which shall 
be something more than mediocre and un- 
objectionable are not always easy to procure 
Even if we include the longer works of fiction. 
such as Tom Brown at Rugby, the list « 
genuine child classics is not a long one. Au 
thors with the genius of writing for children 
are rarer, perhaps, than poets. Books for th 
young which are conspicuously “ written 
down” to the supposed level of their under 
standings are deservedly unpopular with in- 
telligent children. They are apt to go quite 
wide of the mark, neither exciting anything 
like lively interest in the youthful reader 
nor helping in the formation of literary taste. 
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ik of interest in made-to-order 

on the part of children is anal- 

to the similar feeling of adults 
espect to the same class of fiction. 
oteworthy that a bad book may 

|. but a bad book by a good au- 

ho is not doing his best is almost 

to fail. Novels consciously 

n to fit a supposed popular taste 
have more than a very moderate 

In order to write the sheerest 

lrama, an author must have his 

in his work, else he will fail in 
ppeal to the very lovers of that 

f writing, The capacity for put- 

¢ one’s best work into a story intend- 

r young readers without transcend- 

ing proper limits of style and treatment 
is the gift of but a few writers, yet they 
the ones who produce the only 
juvenile fiction that is really worth 


while. And it is because the short 


tories contained in Mr. James Barnes’s 
The Blockaders are “nervously writ- 
ten,” as the phrase goes, because the au- 
thor in writing them apparently felt the 
same interest which he seeks to inspire 
1 his audience, that the book is almost 
ertain to please the great majority of 


ts readers, as did Mr. Barnes’s earlier 
book for boys, The Son of Light Horse 
Harry. 


The stories in The Blockaders are 
quite varied in character, and are likely to 
appeal to both boys and girls, some of them 
being more obviously designed for the latter, 
although the greater number are tales of ad- 
venture. First in order comes “ The Blocka- 
ders,” an exciting story, said to be true, of a 
fast English vessel captured in trying to slip 
through the blockade at Charleston during the 
Civil War, and relating the subsequent adven- 
tures of the same craft as a Yankee war- 
ship. Next comes a tale of almost breathless 
interest entitled “ Once in a Thousand Years,” 
wherein a guide relates to a party of explorers 
in the Black River cafion how he reached a 
solitary village built by the ancient cliff- 
dwellers, situated on an inaccessible ledge 
projecting from the side of the cafion. “ In- 
quisitive Billy and his Cousin Gibb ” recounts 
the unpremeditated trip of a couple of boys 
in an air-ship, and “ The Looming Falls Air- 
line Express” tells how a boy stopped a run 
on a bank by conveying the president with 
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JAMES BARNES 
Author of Zhe Blockaders 


funds to the town where the bank was situa- 
ted, on an ice-boat vid the river,when all other 
means of transportation were in abeyance be- 
cause of a storm. These are but samples of 
the more adventurous tales which make up 
the volume, all of which are told with a skill 
and power which are sufficient to hold the in- 
terest of a grown-up reader. In a somewhat 
different vein are the story entitled “ Venelli’s 
Violin,” which tells of a lonely old violinist 
and an orphaned girl who became his pupil, 
and “ Miss Roxanna’s Valentine,” which re- 
lates how two mischievous children and an in- 
telligent dog brought about a reconciliation 
between two old lovers. In these stories the 
novelty of conception together with a proper 
degree of sentiment makes up for the absence 
of the adventure element. All of Mr. 
Barnes’s tales move swiftly, and their varied 
incidents will satisfy the most exacting taste 
for the unusual. 
C. H. Gates. 
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HEN we speak of a great work of 
historical or scientific 
“ monumental,” it 


research as 
is with a touch 


awe that we say it, and surely respect is 
ell bestowed upon the fruit of gigantic in- 
Such an undertaking as a 
mplete history of the United States is as 


llectual labors. 
npressive in its accomplishment as_ the 
massive bridges that span the East River, here 

New York, or. the veriest skyscraper of 
them all. How much more appropriate seems 
vaunt about having completed a 
“monument more lasting than brass,” when 
applied to the scholarly achievements of to- 
day, than to any intellectual attainment of 
an age when every historian was part orator, 
and every philosopher part poet and dreamer! 
[ am sure that no person of scholarly tastes 
can regard a work like The American Na- 
lion, written by many hands, and edited by 


Albert 


Horace’s 


Professor 
Bushnell Hart, of 
Harvard Univer- 
without a 
feeling of joy that 
such a work has 
been undertaken, 
and of genuine 
satisfaction in its 
authorship. The 
scope of this great 
work is truly im- 
Each vol- 
ume is the work of 
an expert in his 
particular period, 
and the fullest use 
been made of 
all possible sources 
of information. 
that any 
extended treatise is 
exhaustive is al- 
most inevitably to 
suggest the 
ciated idea that it 
is likewise exhaust- 
ing, and many per- 
sons do not ap- 
proach the reading 
of such a_ work 
without a feeling 
of temerity. Per- 


sity, 


mense. 


has 


To say 


asso- 





ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, 
Editor of The American Nation 


haps not many persons have read The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire consecutively ; 
yet why a_ historical 
treatise should not possess all the narrative 
charm which pertains to any other form of 
literature, as all who have fallen under the 
spell of Motley’s Dutch Republic or Green’s 
History of the English People will be prompt 
to admit. 


there is no reason 


While there exist varying theories as to 
what truly constitutes the kernel of history— 
while it has been written from a _ preemi- 
nently political, institutional, or biographical 
standpoint,—in a work of encyclopedic scope, 
like the present, it would be obviously im- 
proper to exclude all but a single point of 
view. Bearing this in mind, the authors and 
have labored to the end that every 
student of history may find in it that which 

he seeks, whether 

pertaining to men, 
institu- 
tions, and all is 
fused into a well- 
proportioned narra- 
tive. But we must 
not forget the pre- 
eminent value of a 
history like The 
American Nation 
as a work of refer- 
As such, it is 
searcely to be dis- 
pensed with. It is 
perhaps not too 
much to say that it 
does for the history 
of our country what 
the great Oxford 
Dictionary is doing 
for our language. 
So far, five volumes 
have been produced, 
and it is the plan 
of the publishers to 
issue from five to 
ten volumes a year 
until the total of 
twenty - eight is 
reached. In his 
editorial labors Pro- 
fessor Hart is being 


editor 


events, or 





ence. 





Px.D. 
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assisted by special committees appointed by 
the historical societies of many States. 


There is something in the vast expanse of 
the Russian Empire, stretching east and west 
across two continents, that appeals irresistibly 
We do not study its his- 
tory, we do not understand its language, and 
few of those who travel abroad ever cross its 
boundaries. Of the inside workings of its 
political machinery we understand very little 
indeed. The whole country is a prodigious 
mystery. A single instance throws into strong 
relief the extent of our ignorance of the inner 
life of Russia. 


to the imagination. 


That “there is a great artist 
in a European capital, honored by an entire 
nation as its very greatest master, yet, never- 
theless, not even known by name among the 
great European public,” seems well-nigh in- 
credible in these days, and yet .this statement 
is made by an unquestionable authority—Dr. 
Hugo Ganz. Just at present, an uncommon- 
ly lively spirit of inquiry prevails regarding 


the affairs of Russia. We are anxious to 


learn the exact character of the power which 


has been shattering a great army and fleet in 
a vain effort to hurl back Japanese aggression 
in the Far Fast. 

has been supposed ? 


Is this power as stable as 

How great is its danger 
of internal disruption? Have its resources, 
military and financial, been overestimated in 
the public mind? These questions and many 
answered by Dr. Ganz, a_ well- 
known writer of Vienna, in his recently pub- 
lished book, The Land of Riddles, which has 
been translated from the German by Herman 
Rosenthal. Dr. Ganz travelled through 
Russia, with the determination by hook or 
crook to get at the heart of matters there, and, 
eluding police surveillance, discussed political 
questions with every rank and 
His book is a remarkable revelation of 
conditions undreamt of by the majority of 
outsiders, and many facts related by him 
would scarcely be credited, were not the ver- 
acity of the author and his informants alike 
above suspicion. 


others are 


pezsons of 


class. 


Almost irresistible is the tendency of the 
primitive man to think of the lower animals 
as having thoughts and feelings similar to his 
own, and even to-day we are assured that hu- 
man emotions and mental processes are fre- 
quently attributed to animals whose mental 
states are in no way answerable to those of 
men. The question of animal ratiocination 


need not worry us, however, and we ha) 

sufficient reason to be thankful for a tendenc, 
which has given us the legends of A®sop, t! 

tales of Uncle Remus, and the Jungle Boo! 

of Mr. Kipling. In most cases we are con- 
strained to take our animal legends at secon 
hand. Some gifted author retells the story 
in his own words, preserving for us as much 
of the primal spirit as he can. In Red Hu 

ters and the Animal People, however, the au 
thor is at one with his sources. Dr. Charles 
A. Eastman (“ Ohiyesa ”), the author of thes: 
stories, is a Sioux Indian. He was reared in 
the wilds of Manitoba, where he learned from 
babyhood the ancient woodcraft, religion, and 
folk-lore of his tribe. He is at present a 
practising physician among his own people. 
In his book animal life is interpreted from 
the Indian standpoint. The stories are not 
legends, but real tales, yet they have that 
peculiar charm which consists in making 
animals, and not men, the central figures, and 
causing the reader to think and feel with 
them. The book answers perfectly the pur 








From Red Hunters and the Animal People 
By Dr. CHARLES A. EASTMAN 
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From The Luxury of Children 
By E. S. MARTIN 


poses of a child’s book, yet I anticipate that 
older people will find in it even more to in- 
terest them. 


[ suppose that not many among the readers 
of this Magazine have ever actively consid- 
ered children in the light of luxuries. The 
idea seems a trifle whimsical, at first blush, 
and one needs to have his mental attitude ad- 
justed to it. When this is done, however, the 
thought begins to grow fascinating, and one is 
nelined to be grateful to the writer who first 
drew his serious attention to it. This is a 
reason for thinking, as I do, that many read- 
ers will have an impulse to thank Mr. Ed- 
ward S. Martin for his very charming dis- 
course on The Luxury of Children and Some 
Other Luxuries. Mr. Martin’s method is 
little short of Socratic, and his style has that 
delightful flavor of intimacy which was said 
to characterize the intercourse of the Athe- 
nian philosopher with his friends. One can 
easily imagine the Grecian sage stopping in 
the street some notorious misanthrope or child- 
hater, and questioning him, to his confusion, 
in much the same genial but pointed fashion 
which Mr. Martin employs in appealing to 
his readers. To be sure, Mr. Martin does not 
ask many questions in set terms, but he 
raises a great number in the minds of his 
readers, which is a pleasanter method of 
achieving an identical result. Occasionally, 
indeed, he makes use of direct interrogation. 
“Are second-best things of so much more 
moment,” he asks, “that we deny ourselves 
the best things in order to acquire them?” 
Very self-evident the answer seems, but be- 
ware of too ready an assent, for you will 
have to admit that children are really of more 
account in the long run than a possible trip 
to Europe, or the pleasure of making your 


calls in a carriage, or than numerous other 
little luxuries which you value; and then, 
perhaps, you will be swept on to conclusions 
you had not deemed yourself ready to accept. 


All this is truly Socratic, yet the argumen- 
tative feature of the book is not the most 
salient. Once in his toils, Mr. Martin pro- 
ceeds to spread before you childhood in all 
its delicious variety. Without undue display 
of sentiment, he makes you feel its sim- 
plicities, its intricacies, its piquancy, its com- 
plete lovableness. In so doing, Mr. Martin 
has shown himself an artist of rare finesse, 
and his art is charmingly supplemented by 
the pictures in color, both full-page and mar- 
ginal, with which Miss Sarah Stilwell has 
adorned the volume. A fine, cheery, stimula- 
ting book, on the whole, is this of Mr. Mar- 
tin’s, and one that is well worth perusing. 


Speaking of children leads to the subject 
of children’s reading. Indeed, Mr. Martin 
remarks that there are few pleasures com- 
parable to that of reading to one’s own chil- 
dren—only the book must be a good one. 
Now parent’s and children’s ideas of good- 
ness in a book do not always exactly coincide. 
Children are apt to require a stirring tale of 
adventure, while parents will mildly insist 
upon something moderately informing as well 
as entertaining. I am disposed to think that 
both classes of critics will unite upon In 
Camp at Bear Pond, by Edward Henry Rood. 
The camp element is to the fore, and there 
are many exciting adventures. Not the least 
fascinating of these is the discovery by the 
boy campers of a mine of Indian relics. Word 
is sent to a museum in New York, which 
sends out an expedition to make excavations. 
The way the professors go about their work, 
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with great vividness and power of descri 
giving a living idea of each composer of 
he treats. He does not deal in technica 
but generalizes upon his themes in a m 
perfectly intelligible to the most unvers 
musical lore. There is a certain intel| 
pleasure in following his thought, quit 
from the interest which attaches to his 
ject. He gives us, among others, ap 
tions of Straus, MacDowell, Mascagni, ( 

as well as discussions upon Verdi and Wag 
ner and the true meaning of Parsifal. <A} 
gether it is a book in which one may find 
pleasure and enlightenment. 





Lin McLean is a character familiar to 1 
readers, who will not miss the opportunity) 
following him through the most extraordi: 
of his escapades. It enters into the heart 
the cowpuncher, while cruising in search of 
a good time with which to celebrate Christ 
mas, to befriend a little bootblack whom ly 
encounters in the city. The results wer 
startling to some of Lin’s acquaintances, and 
upset preconceived notions of his character 
The book is illustrated by Frederic Reming 











From The Luxury of Children 
By E. S. MARTIN 


with the boys as assistants, is an accurate and 
instructive account of the way in which 
archeologists bring relies to light and care 
for them afterwards. There is a lot of wood- 
craft in the book, and exact information is 
given as to the tents, utensils, and tools 
necessary for camp life. 


It has been said that “all preaching is 
folly,” and it may have frequently occurred 
to others as well as to myself that all criti- 
cism of literature and art is likewise folly. 
This point of view is only natural to those 
who have been wearied by the excessive sub- 
tleties of the critics; yet who has not had his 
enjoyment of a passage of Shakespeare, for 
example, greatly increased by the acute and 
sympathetic comment of Coleridge or some 
other appreciative annotator? Unquestiona- 
bly, criticism augments our powers of dis- 
crimination and hence our ability to enjoy, 
and therefore it will be admitted that Mr. 
Lawrence Gilman, in Phases of Modern 
Music, has done a kindness to all lovers of 


music. Mr. Gilman has been since 1901 the Lawrences GILMAN 
musical critie of Harpe r’s Weekly. He writes Author of Phases of Modern Music 
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_and both theme and outward appearance 
suitable to the holiday seascn. 


Over the Hill to the Poor-House is one of 
those poems which can be read over and over 
cain, without any diminution of its power 
move. Its unquestionable strength of ap- 

al has made for it a secure place in Ameri- 
‘an literature and in the hearts of multitudes 
of readers. With its almost equally famous 
mpanion piece, “ Over the Hill from the 
oorhouse,” it has been incorporated in a 
dainty volume, superbly illustrated by W. E. 
Mears. Both poems are preceded by a fore- 
word by the author, Will Carleton, in which 
he tells some interesting things relating to 
the first poem, its success, and authenticity as 


to facts. 


There are some authors—among them, the 
greatest—who have the power of transporting 
a reader whither they will, of lifting him out 
of his surroundings into a realm of their own 
creating. In reading the vivid word-pictures 
of such writers, one does not merely praise the 
cleverness of their work; one simply does not 
for a moment doubt the reality of their pre- 
sentations. This quality in writers, more 
than almost any other, seems to partake of the 
supernatural, and tends to set off the pos- 
sessor of it as a specially inspired being. An 
author who has this power in the very highest 
degree is Joseph Conrad, whose recently pub- 
lished Nostromo surpasses even his own 
previous stories in strength of motive and 
fertility of imagination. Mr. Conrad makes 
use of no stage scenery. His South-Amer- 
ican republic of “ Costaguana ” is a perfectly 
convincing picture, and his Genoese sailor, 
“Nostromo,” moves through his course of in- 
trigue and adventure, a man among men, 
thoroughly human in his strength and: weak- 
ness, 


Nothing that has occurred so far this season 
has been more remarkable than the sudden 





From Over the Hill to the Poor-House 
By WILL CARLETON 


suecess of Mrs. Katherine Cecil Thurston’s 
novel, The Masquerader. Already thousands 
of people have made themselves familiar 
with the affairs of “Loder” and “Chil- 
cote,” and many more are hastening to 
do so. Success like this it is difficult to ana- 
lyze. Perhaps one element in the book’s 
popularity is the acceptably human way in 
which the principal persons of the story are 
drawn. To become interested in a character, 
one must be able to identify himself to a cer- 
tain extent with that character. This is 
what Mrs. Thurston leads one to do, and 
this may in part explain her success as a 
story-teller. However that may be, there is 
no question that The Masquerader appeals 
strongly to the vast majority of readers. 
C. H. Gags. 
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OTHING that I have read in these 
later years of Mr. Howells’s has taken 
such hold as The Son of Royal Lang- 
It is the strongest, most vigorous, and 

stirring story he has written since The Rise 

Silas Lapham. Of what story of Mr. 
Howells’s since Silas Lapham could it be said 

that it was capable of dramatization? I do 

not mean to bring down the wrath of Mr. 

Howells on my head by even suggesting that 

this has anything to do with the functions 

f the novelist; it is only to signify to the 

that The of Royal Langbrith 
a strong unity of purpose, a central mo- 
and plot of unusual dramatic power, a 
elty and freshness of design, and a won- 
fully fresh and original treatment. The 
racters are boldly limned and sharply con- 

sted; they have the intimacy of neigh- 


ruven 


} 


reader Son 


HOWELLS 


f The Son of Royal Langbrith 


berhood with the surprise of revelation that 
is the result of insight and convincing 
portrayal of the actual life about us. Seldom 
has the shadow of a person who never 
pears in the book, who is, in fact, dead 
zone out of general remembrance years 


ap- 
and 
ago, 
been made so impressive and haunting as that 
of Royal Langbrith. I cannot recollect ever 
having read any novel or any drama 
‘in which the so-called villain or evil in- 
fluence was absent in the body but present 
in spirit, dwelling in the memory of a few 
minds whom it concerned deeply and involved 
« sharp moral conflict. It is fortunate -for 
us that the idea should have lodged in the 
mind of a master in fiction, and more for- 
tunate that he should have handled it in 
his most popular manner and in his _ best 
vein. There is less intellectual subtlety and 


seen 
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more direct simplicity in the telling of the 
tale, more feeling—a stronger grip on the 
elemental sympathies. The sudden climax is 
one of the best dramatic scenes Mr. Howells 
has ever conceived; but this is only one of 
many scenes that linger vividly in the memory 
ind pull one back to the book again with 
keen enjoyment in its second reading. 


The son of Royal Langbrith never knew his 
father, but he his memory and 
reveres that memory as an ideal. He has never 
suspected the real character of his father; 
his mother has never positively deceived him 
in regard to his father, but she has allowed 
him to foster his ideal until it seems too late 
to reveal his father’s infamy. Many years 
hefore the story opens, Royal Langbrith had 
married her and martyred her, even to the 
blows that fell upon her body as well as her 
soul. “I don’t say he never fancied her;” it 
is Dr. Anther,.who has long loved and wooed 
Royal Lanebrith’s widow, who gives this 
blunt account; “and she fancied him, poor 
oul, as long as he would let her; and when 
he lost all faith in him was still his 
faithful victim. She gentle that 
though she suffered, she could not resist evil. 
She 


worships 


she 
was so 
to keep that commandment. 
Ile could outrage her nature, and abuse her 
to his heart’s content, and he could count 
absolutely upon her silence. He was as safe 
from her as from the God he found so com- 
plaisant to his wickedness. 
the 


was born 


As time went 
m, 


father, 


man became a sort of town myth. 
grew into the tradition of a conscript 
the founder of our prosperity, the 
kenefactor of the community; and it would 
have been an insult to the public faith, as 
well as a terrible ordeal for the boy, if his 
real character had been proclaimed... . It 


became a sort of moral necessity to leave the 


past undisturbed, to let the lie remain. The 
only man who might have unmasked Lang- 
brith living was held from it by the grip 
Langbrith had of his throat, and Langbrith 
dead has been safe from him through the 
optimistic turn his opium craze has taken 
in the direction of a legend of close friendship 
between them. There couldn’t be a more 
acceptable, a more entirely popular, thing 
proposed in Saxmills than his commemoration 
in the way his son has suggested. It wouldn’t 
cost the town anything, and it would be such 
a credit to it!” It was that proposition of 
Royal Langbrith’s son which began the 
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trouble—he proposed to put up a meda! 
of his father with an inscription in the fa 
of the Town Library. The miserable { 
was actually persisted in and carried thro 
rector and judge and priest participating 
the ceremony, because the son of Royal L 
brith could not be told the sort of man 
father was. But there was another t 
issue of this dead man’s sins when his 
discovered that Dr. Anther had at last 

his mother’s consent to their marriage. 
son’s wild protest against the desecratio: 
his father’s memory by this proposed w 

is as pathetic in its insensate pride and { 
as the mother’s pitiful sacrifice and 
doctor’s grim acceptance. One by one, 
seems as if the few who could expose R 
Langbrith to his son are removed by dea 
and the mythical reputation of the “ filth 
scoundrel that ever lived ” is safely enshri 
in his son’s breast. Just when it looks as 
fate were going to let “lying dogs sle 
for good, “ when they have slept so long,” 
Judge Garley put it, Nemesis rushes inco: 
quently into the midst of their security ; 
brings about an upheaval. The climax co. 
swiftly with a sudden shock, and, as I h: 
said, it is one of the most dramatic sce 
Mr. Howells has ever imagined. I have gi 
no hint of the love-story between Royal Lan; 
brith’s son and Hope Hawberk, the daught 
of the man he had criminally wronged, w! 
soul he had destroyed by driving him 
opium; nor is there space to speak of ot 
characters and incidents, beyond the mai! 
theme, which help to build up and develo 
the story. A work like The Son of Ri 
Langbrith is an oeeasion for rejoicing among 
lovers of what is excellent in our fiction, and 
a cause for congratulation on both Mr. How- 
ells’s account and his readers’. 


The title of John Van Buren, Politicia 
proclaims its significance. Its anonymous 
authorship cannot conceal the fact that it 
has been written by one deeply versed in t!i 
politics of New York and Albany; indec 
one feels that here at last one has got ho! 
of the real thing in political fiction. T| 
trouble with most novels dealing with 
litical conditions is that they idealize n 
and affairs, and sacrifice reality for mo: 
heroics and sentimental romance. Some of 
these have achieved popularity in spite of the 
falsity of the basie facts of political life, 
but most of them have failed because of their 





ejudice or predilection. 
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dangerously involved. 
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Now, 


there 


conviction and sincerity. in 
Van Buren, Politician, is the 
of truth on every page, and the polit- 
eedotes and experiences that are prod- 
scattered through the the 
f truth; you know that they happened 


be 0k bear 


= the v are related, The story is an every- 
John Van 


a voung lawyer and Democrat, deseend- 


ccurrence; young men like 
m an old family resident in Schenec- 
have been led into politics and played 
ime just as he did. But no one has ever 

e true story of his career as this writer 

Van Buren falls 
ing from a convention, and on the way 
New York is the “ Boss,” 
Judge Murphy, and others, whose originals, 
ly disguised, have been and are actively 


He 


and makes 


in with a party re 


introduced to 


ged in Tammany and State polities. 


s the interest of the “ Boss,” 


profound impression by delivering an im- 


Fourth-of-July oration, 
aving the day by his prompt substitution 
a delinquent speaker. He 
ces a good friend of Judge Murphy, and 
his home and at court as well as in his 
riet Van Buren | an inside and in- 
ite view of police tactics and city polities. 


mptu Tammany 


the place of 


gets 


watches the “ Boss” doing business in Tam- 
Hall on Fourteenth Street; he learns 
of Tammany rule in the 
mocratie Club on Fifth Avenue; he makes 


ny 


machinations 


a lawyer in the city, and subse- 
ntly becomes Assemblyman, then a 
Senator Marlow, a well-known type 
the pelitieal world, and a warm friend of 
n Buren’s, figures prominently, as does his 
ighter, with whom Van Buren is in love, 
| whose hand in marriage he is determined 
inst all odds to win. The climax is 


an 


ator, 


ched in an exciting political scrimmage 
prevent the reelection of Senator Marlow, 


which Van 
1. 


Miss Marlow 
The romantic part 
the story, interesting though it be, is not 
most striking thing about the book; its 
que attraction and distinctive value lie 
the verity of its political atmosphere, its 
d of capital political stories, its faithful 
| exact picture of things as they are, with- 
exagevration and without sentimental 
It is without ques- 

what it claims to be, the work of one 
» has been through the mill as Van Buren 


3uren’s love for 


nt through it, the record of a political 


eer penned by one who vouches for its 
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FREDERIC HARRISON 
Author of 7heophano 


unvarnished truth. As a disclosure of busi- 
ness politics, as the game is played in New 
York and Albany, the book is caleulated to 
cause a commotion in certain quarters. It 
will undoubtedly be widely read and com- 
mented on for its political exposures as much 
as for its singularly interesting story. 


Frederic Harrison, scholar, critic, philoso- 
pher, biographer, appears in a new réle among 
the month’s books as novelist. Mr. Harrison, 
it will be remembered, has been closely identi- 
fied with the Positivist movement in England, 
and has enjoyed the intimate friendship of 
many of the great writers of the late ‘Vic- 
torian period, among whom were notably 
Ruskin and George Eliot. It appears that 
at one time Mr. Harrison was déeply 
stirred by a tremendous tragedy which 
he came across in the contemporary Greek 
records of the Byzantine Empire in the tenth 
century. After making a tour through Con- 
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stantinople, Athens, and the Greek Archi- 
pelago, his interest was roused to enthusiasm, 
and he resolved to embody the tragedy that 
had fastened on his imagination in a novel 
which should the atmosphere of 
that period. The novel which has just been 
published is the result of his research and 
enthusiasm, and called the 
of the Tenth It of 
course a historical romance of a high order, 
and is written with the exacting ideals of 
the historian well with the demands 
of romance held in view. The story opens 
with a romantic meeting between the Roman 
Emperor’s wild son, Romanus, and a young 
girl afterwards known Theophano, the 
most powerful woman in the empire during 
the tenth century. 
other meeting 


move in 


18 


Theophano: 


Crusade Century. is 


as as 


as 


Romanus contrives 


her while 


an- 


with is wor- 


she 





Mrs. MARGARET DELAND 
Author of The Common Way 
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shipping at a shrine in the forest. His 
honorable advances are repulsed by he: 
they are finally wedded by the priest o 
forest shrine. From simple, gui 
maiden she develops into a woman of r 
The inti 
of the romance are concerned in her ¢ 
and caused by her lust for power 
ereignty. 


au 
less and overweening ambition. 


and 
Mr. Harrison’s descriptions of 
toms and conditions and ceremonials ot! 
period do not suffer from a squeamis 
timid pen, and the vivid picturesqueness 
wealth of detail lavished on his subject 
make his book a notable 
manent value and _ interest 
ical novels. 


ot 


and 


among h 


one 


A volume of essays by Mrs. Margaret 
The subj 
let it be said at o 
are not 
critical nor esth 
but such 
day, practical th 
** Motherhoo 
my Aunts,” * Cone 
ing Glass Hous 
“The Girl W 
Writes,” “ The She 


“ 


land is sure of a warm welcome. 
literary 


are evi 


as 


Concerning Chu 
going,’ ** T went 
Century Letters,” 

so forth. The char 
of these pap 
may be inferred f1 
the title which M 
Deland at first thou 
of, namely, Twenti 
Talks 

but 
was dismissed for 
more appropriate 

The Common W 
“This is the wa 
Mrs. Deland seems 
say: “walk ye in 

The book 
defined 


tel 


Century 


Women, wh 


has b 
as “ Ess 
that help to ri; 
living,” ahd it is t 
that it addresses it 
directly and simply 
the heart and ec 
science. The app 
to life and charac 
is similar to that m: 
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id Chester Tales and Dr. Lavendar’s 
These papers have been appearing 
1c to time in the pages of Harper’s 
d it is largely the response to a popu- 
nd for their preservation in a more 
nt form that has led to their publi- 
[There is, I believe, a wide reading 
a book like The Common Way, as 


unquestionably a great need for it. 


have read Her Majesty the King, by 
ies Jeffrey Roche, you will read his 
k The Sorrows of Sap’ed; if you 
then read this second humorous 
him and you will assuredly seek out 
one. Few books have caused more 
laughter than did Her Majesty the 
ind The Sorrows of Sap’ed is equally 
ning. Mr. Roche relates in a serio- 
reverential style the harassing troubles 
riental monarch with his successive 
the last and most remarkable being a 
girl called “ Dazee.” But it is the 
of telling the story, the queer irre- 

e humor of the fun-maker, the au- 

. maxims on matrimony and other mat- 

it vex common people as well as roy- 
that eauses laughter and drives away 
There are a number of characteristic 
ustrations drawn in color by W. E. Mears. 





JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE 
Author of 7he Sorrows of Saf'ed 
Katherine Cecil Thurston’s remarka- 
ve ‘a The Masquerader, of whose success 
ke with assurance last month, has suc- comments, and the sensation which the book 
| already beyond the fondest expecta- has caused is as rife in England as here. 
Its suecess has been instantaneous. The oldest subscriber to Blackwood’s, where 
n a few days after its publication, the The Masquerader is still running serially, 
book-shops all over the country were wrote to the editor (the letter appeared in 
ng in orders for big quantities, and so the October number of the magazine): 
it one review has appeared that does not “ Never since I waited feverishly sixty years 
of the book with enthusiasm. The New ago for the feuilletons of Monte Cristo 
Evening Mail, for instance, says that have I been so excited by a story as by The 
n if ever has the idea been handled with Masquerader. And Mrs. Thurston has given 
skill and strength. “ For this is a story me what Dumas did not—a perpetually in- 
strong man and a strong woman, of their creasing wonder as to how the adventure is 
h-handed grasping of happiness in the face to end. ... I yearn to know the solution.” 
moral law and the boundaries set by The story has already been made into a play 
| organization. ... Fantastic as its basic and is to be presented both here and in Eng- 
this story leaves an impression of land by well-known stars in the theatre. Re- 
m, not romance. The woman, magnifi- quests have also come in for the rights of 
n her love, rises above consideration of translation into French and German. Alto- 
ntions, above fear, above conscience. gether the publication of The Masquerader 
imstanees give her the right to follow the has been a unique and unprecedented event in 
es of an overwhelming passion.” On _ the book world. 


side one hears the most enthusiastic Ex..tiotr HENDERSON. 
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Dumas — was fundamentally a 
novel of plot, though the foundation 
lighter superstructure 


£ old-time novel—the novel of Scott, 


was topped by a 


Shakespeare himself felt the 


of fancy. 














must be, and a plot that was more or less 
intricate, well rounded, and satisfying in its 
consummation. In these days, it must be ad- 
mitted, we have drifted somewhat from the 
earlier conception of the novel. The ubiqui- 














SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 
Author of The Silence of Mrs. Harrold 


need of solid ground beneath his feet 
when he wrought with his imagination, al- 
most invariably basing the creations of his 
genius upon some ancient story, more or less 
involved, or upon some complex nexus of 
facts. And it was well understood, in those 
days, that he who would tell a story must 
have a story to tell somewhat out of the 
ordinary. It mattered little if its inventions 
were childish or conventional, a plot there 


tous short story has weaned us, in a degree. 
from the conception of plot in the grander 
sense of the term. If a story be but graceful, 
charming, or witty, we forgive it for being 
slender. Cleverness is the ery, and much of 
the cleverness which we find in the popular 
stories of to-day is built upon the slenderest 
of plot-structures. Perhaps our novels of the 
present era are more highly differentiated than 
those of an earlier epoch. We have the novel 
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which is chiefly a character study, the 
novel which is all froth and epigram, the 
novel of realism, and then, too, we have the 
novel of plot, but not quite in the old sense. 
With the modern writer, no doubt, a novel is 
not quite such an undertaking as with him 
oft a past generation, The latter-day writer 
aims in general to lay out his work along such 
lines as to bring his peculiar talent to the 
fore; what else has to do with the story is 
contracted or suppressed, and it is not infre- 
quently the plot-—the story—which suffers. 
All this is by no means wholly to be deplored. 
By reason of this modern tendency toward 
condensation, we are able to enjoy the net 
result of each writer’s individual cleverness, 
unburdened by that marvellous completeness 
of detail which makes Sir Charles Grandison 
formidable. And yet there must be those 
who have a yearning toward the novel of the 
magnificent, plot—the plot 


which involves one in a net of seemingly di- 


all-absorbing 


verse but connected incidents, 


each of interest in itself, which enwraps you 


essentially 


in the mystery of disclosures to come. To 
all such The Silence of Mrs. Harrold, by Mr. 
Samuel Gardenhire, who will be remembered 
as the author of Lux Crucis. may be heartily 
recommended. It has a plot of which Dumas 
himself would not have been ashamed. It 
has a mystery dependent upon the inex- 
plicable silence of a woman—a mystery which 
throws the reader into a state of delighted 
perplexity with regard to its outcome. The 
story, too, embraces a multiplicity of inter- 
ests. The author has brought to its con- 
struction a wide, practical knowledge of men 
and affairs. In reading this story, one moves 
in the world of to-day; one sees the great 
financier who controls millions in his domes- 
tie as well as his business relations; one is 
made aequainted with actors and actresses, 
and with the obscure workings of a theatrical 
trust; one’s sympathy is enlisted in favor of 
the poor inventor holding fast to his inven- 
tion as a life-buoy in a maelstrom of con- 
flicting interests. All is handled with the 
sure hand of one who knows whereof he 
speaks, handled in a manner that betokens 
first-hand acquaintance on the part of the 
author with life in some of its more compli- 
cated phases. 


Speaking of modern life and its portrayal, 
what a complex, multiform thing it is, and 
how little it is permitted each one of us to 
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know of it! And yet how quick are 
stupidest of us to detect the false 
artificiality in the novel which prof 
deal with our own times! If I may 
Shakespeare for a moment, it shall bx 
note the wonderful truth to life which 
his men and women live before us, es) 
in their more colloquial passages. 
nurse or the country justice speak, 
always to the point, perhaps, but sti 
as a nurse or a country justice should 


If it had not been so, we may be su 


the audiences whe assembled in the “ 

O” of the Globe theatre would have n 

to the disadvantage of the dramatist. 
mained for the artificial taste of a 
generation to hoot The Good-natured 
because of its “sordid” fidelity to ex 
types. How necessary for our enjoy 
to-day is that feeling of confidence 
comes with a sense that the author « 
book we are reading is thoroughly fami 
with that which he is trying to depict! Mr, 
Gardenhire, for one, does give us this feeling 
of reliance, and we follow him gladly throu 
the mazes of the plot which hangs upon t! 
silence of Mrs. Harrold. 


In his heroine Mr. Gardenhire has idealized 
true womanhood, and he has chosen a subject 
that will never wear out. That a good woma 
may be persecuted through no fault of her 
own; that the best of men may be defi 
in justice where a woman is concern 
the presence of something unknown 
sinister—these are propositions that ar 
vitally true, and they give Mr. Gardenhire’: 
story an interest that goes deeper than the 
mere surface interest of the plot. For the 
rest, the reader will be fortunate in making 
the acquaintance of sundry minor characters 
—Bartholomew Dean, the haughty financier, 
with the heart of a man concealed beneath 
his inerustation of wealth; the purblind 
Mrs. Dean; the suave and Napok 
Charley Brussman, of the Theatrical Trust; 
the equivocally named LeDroit Conners, 
who is an adept at solving mysteries 
without being a Sherlock Holmes. Mr. Ga: 
denhire has resolved these characters 
legal acumen, and presented them with 
literary address. They stand out clear an 
distinctive before the reader, but not as mer 
living pictures, since each one is an activ’ 
agent in bringing about the consummati 
which the reader devoutly desires. 
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And now to the plot again, for that is, after 
all, what most impresses the reader of this 
extraordinary tale. Mr. Gardenhire has 
massed his incidents with unusual cleverness, 
securing complexity and variety without con- 
fysion. He has attained more than this; for 
he has foeussed all his rays of interest and 
brought them to a burning point in the last 
This convergence of interest is a 
rare thing in a novel of such scope as the 
present, and is frequently missed in the most 
ambitious tales. No fear that you will be 
wearied by Mr. Gardenhire’s intricacies. The 


chapter. 


Silence of Mrs. Harrold is not one of those 
tiresome agglomerations of incidents which 
pose as tales of action; it is a genuine story. 


From Mr. Gardenhire’s novel to the unique 
product of Mr. Warwick Deeping’s pen one 
turns with an appreciable sense of transition. 
Here we have real life, it is true, but only as 
a background from which shines forth a 
beautiful idealism. Those who remember 
this author’s Uther and Igraine will know 
well what to expect in The Slanderers; but 
they will be unprepared, perhaps, for the 
deep note of reality which sounds beneath 
the graceful and inspiring overtones of 
the tale. Here is a story that is idyllic 
to the last word, and yet true to the fun- 
damental facts of life. It is full of that 
faith in the essential truth of romanticism 
which makes romance seem the best part of 
reality. Like Victor Hugo, Mr. Deeping 
seems to have the infinite always before his 
mind, as seen through the medium of the 
human soul, giving a vast significance to the 
common contacts of life. This consciousness 
of immensity has caused Mr. Deeping to 
write with a fervor and sincerity that are 
moving. His hero is a man—or rather the soul 
of a man—who was ever “ drifting in a dream- 
ship on a sea of dreams.” He was a man of 
poetic temperament, easily led to “ behold the 
open heavens,” as the French say, in his 
dreams, or to gaze gloomily into the pit of 
Tartarus when his dreams were shattered. 
Married in haste, and unfortunately, he 
afterwards met the woman who was the very 
soul of his soul. Because of his friendship 
for this girl he was assailed by the Slanderers, 
the village gossips, and for the first time, in 
the malicious virulence of this attack, real- 
ized the sordidness of life. Mr. Deeping ap- 
perently loves simplicity as he hates hypoc- 
risy, and the crimes of bigoted virtue are 
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well scourged in his narrative. In the end 
his hero is goaded into making a resolute 
stand for his ideals, and his dreams finally 
prove the salvation of his manhood. 


Something of the spirit of Arthurian ro- 
mance there is woven into the woof of this 
later-day story that is very fascinating. In 
the renunciation of the hero there is a 
suggestion of Sir Galahad turning his 
back upon his rose-crowned sweetheart, as 
in the magnificent painting by Abbey. The 
whole book is pervaded by a kind of whole- 
some mysticism. Everywhere Mr. Deeping 
feels the moods of man as reflected in the 
moods of nature. This kind of natural sym- 
bolism is not logical, perhaps, but is ele- 
mental. It appeals to the primitive spirit 
in every man. Deep down within us we still 
retain much of that poetic spirit which 
made myth-makers of our ancestors—which 
gave to the sun, the wind, the storm, and the 
lightning separate entities and mystic signif- 
icance. It is to this feeling, which civiliza- 
tion has never wholly ousted from our souls, 
that Mr. Deeping addresses himself, with 
effect, when he so constantly paints im- 
pressionist pictures of nature as a_back- 
ground for the feelings and experiences of 
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his characters. In their passions Mr. Deep- 
ing’s man and woman are pure and yet vivid, 
reminding one of the reflection of a sunset 
upon snow. The whole book is conceived in 
a poetic spirit, but it is poetry in a frame- 
work of fact. It is a sincere, humanizing ro- 
mance, and it convinces. It will be enjoyed 
by all who have any love for the ideal. 


The extraordinary artistic cunning of Ger- 
trude Atherton, as exhibited in The Bell in 
the Fog, is comparable to that of no other 
writer in this country, except, perhaps, Henry 
James. The stories which make up the book 
in question are impressionist pictures of life, 
in the main, which astonish one with their 
subtile revelations, Mrs. Atherton’s method 
With the deftness of 
a Guy de Maupassant, she mystifies the reader 
and leads him up to a surprise; yet it is never 
by a cheaply mechanical device that she 
secures this effect. 


is peculiarly her own. 


Her modus operandi, in 
fact, resembles nothing so much as a gradual 
disrobing of the truth. Little by little the 
garments that conceal a character or a situa- 
tion under false appearances are stripped off so 
deftly that one searcely realizes what the au- 
thor is about, until the essential fact confronts 
him. For instance, in “A Monarch of a Small 
Survey,” a tragedy is gradually, surely, laid 
bare—a tragedy so refined that it would 
probably eseape notice in real life. It owes 
its disclosure wholly to the consummate art 
of the author. In this tale Mrs. Atherton 
has grasped and utilized the principle that 
the most appalling tragedies of life are those 
which spring from conditions that last in- 
definitely—not those which are summed up in 
instantaneous catastrophes. The excellence 
of Mrs. Atherton’s method is further illustra- 
ted in “ The Snob’s Tragedy,” in which with 
the same delicate yet unsparing touch she has 
denuded a character and a situation. Under 
the fine clothes of the young nouveau riche 
she discovers the heart of the snob, with all 
its pitiful, defeated aspirations. 


Really, the closest analogy to these stories 
of Mrs. Atherton’s is to be found in the short- 
er pieces of Guy de Maupassant. There are 
the same refinement and skill of presentation, 
the same subtlety, occasionally a suggestion 
of the supernatural, almost a touch of the 
cynical. In the work of the French writer 
there is, however, an exaggerated cynicism, 
together with a certain theatrical effect, 


which is entirely absent from Mrs. Atherton’ 
writings. A comparison, for example, 
tween “ The Dead and the Countess ”—, 
the stories in The Bell in the Fog—an 
Maupassant’s “ Was it a Dream?” is 
Mrs. Atherton’s favor. There is, moreove: 
De Maupassant a degree of overrefinemen 
There are times when he conceals his mea 
ing almost as effectually as the alchemist 
the middle ages. If the reader is not 
ficiently acute, he appears to prefer that 
should not understand. There is non 
this perversity in the work of Mrs. Athy 
ton. While something is left to the reader 
intuition in her stories, her meanings 
always unmistakable. 


These tales, individually, grow upon 
as he reads. The disrobing process ha 
fascination which keeps the attention alert. 
and that which is disclosed is invariably 
worthy of the pains bestowed upon its un- 
veiling. Much that is left unsaid is all th 
more forcibly suggested. There is never th 
slightest superfluity of expression. The pic- 
ture is not completed until the last word has 
been reached, aud only then is the situation 
fully realized. Sometimes the stories end 
in apparent anticlimax, which is in fact tha 


height of climax. The climactic point is not 
announced with a flourish; it simply arrives; 
and herein is the finesse of the author most 


manifest. It may be noted, in conclusion, 
that The Bell in the Fog is as far as possible 
from being conventional; and yet it is equall 
removed from being “ unconventional ” in th 
pregnant sense in which that term has come 
to be used. 


Of the reputation of Ernst Haeckel as a 
thinker it is surely unnecessary to speak 
with insistence. Having addressed himself 
to the solution of the fundamental problems: 
of the universe, he states his conclusions 
with firmness and authority, unterrified by 
the magnitude of their implication. No 
philosopher is more distinguished for th 
scientific rigidity of his theories or his power 
of convincing demonstration. And yet Pro- 
fessor Haeckel does not claim that he 
“knows everything” as some of his oppo 
nents have averred, no man recognizing more 
fully than he the necessary limitations of hu- 
man knowledge. Professor Haeckel’s pre- 
vious book, entitled The Riddle of the 
Universe, his magnum opus, raised a tur- 
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f controversy in every part of 

rld where it was read. It ex- 

oth enthusiastic approval and the 

st opposition. In the preface to 

Riddle of the Universe the author 

| that he was “a child of the nine- 

century,” and that his life-work 

end as that century drew to its 

However, so numerous have been 

tters poured in upon the Professor 

admirers and exceptors, and so 

, have been the interesting ques- 

ions raised by their queries, that he 

has been induced to write this supple- 

ry work (which is in its way al- 

t as complete an exegesis as his pre- 

is book) with a view to satisfying 
iJ] inquirers at once. 


What are the “wonders of life” as 
viewed by Professor Haeckel? Why, 
simply those processes and results which 
have been regarded for ages as miracu- 
lous and inexplicable—life itself, sight, 
sensation, nutrition, reproduction. For 
all these Professor Haeckel, starting 
from the standpoint of “pure reason,” 
or science, would offer a rational ex- 
planation. Is not this alone enough to 
rouse the most sluggish curiosity? Man 
has always been the greatest of mysteries to 
himself. Any attempted solution of this 
mystery will be received with avidity, how- 
ever far one may be from accepting its con- 


clusions. 


Any extended review of Professor Haeckel’s 
work would be impossible in this limited 
space. It must suffice to indicate his point 
of view. His primary proposition will not 
be unfamiliar to readers of such works as 
Fiske’s Cosmic Philosophy. For him all 
knowledge is ultimately derived from experi- 
ence. “The knowledge of truth is a physio- 
logical process . . . its first source the im- 
pressions made upon our organs of sense.” 
Revelation, a priori knowledge of whatever 
kind, he denies utterly. With Auguste 
Comte, he says to metaphysics, Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan. According to Professor 
Haeckel, biology is the science which affords 
the key to the mysteries of life. He is no 
introspective philosopher, but bases his con- 
clusions upon objective observations. Life 


ERNST HAECKEL 
Author of The Wonders of Life 


he compares to a flame. It is dependent upon 
substance; it continues in existence through 
an interchange of elements with surround- 
ing materials. Certain of Professor Haeckel’s 
phrases strike the mind with an impact that 
is almost shocking in its force. “ Life is a 
chemical process; its phenomena functions 
of plasm.” “Nothing is constant but 
change. All existence is a perpetual flux of 
‘being and becoming.” Expressions like 
these are spurs to the intellect. One is in- 
cited to learn by what process of reasoning 
these bold assertions are maintained. Pro- 
fessor Haeckel backs up his “ Monistic” 
theories with trip-hammer strokes of argu- 
ment. He reasons through the mass of his 
data with an energy and withal a clearness 
that we have not learned to expect in Ger- 
man philosophy. Decidedly his book is not 
food for babes, but it is a work of the most 
profound interest to every reflective mind. 
With its predecessor it forms ar epoch- 
making exposition. Such books as these mark 
the progress of civilization. 


C. H. Gares. 
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rather difficult for a reviewer to con- 
in a brief space an adequate concep- 


of the remarkable series of stories 


ed in Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s book of 


{dventures, for the reason that each 


one of such striking originality as to re 
quire separate and detailed consideration, and 
als ecause no one can come at a satisfactory 
not of Mr. Hewlett’s of 


manner story- 


Copyright, 1905. by Elliott & Fry, London 


MAURICE 


Bookshelf 


telling without having actually read some of 
his tales. Readers of The Forest Lovers will 
not need to be advised of the excellence of 
his latest work, and others must read in order 
to appreciate. It is sometimes as difficult to 
indicate the precise quality of genius as it 
is to describe a new kind of flavor to one 
who has never tasted it. We may say that 
it is sour, or sweet, or pungent, which is no 
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far resembles 
essential principle 
different from all the rest 
undefined undefinable. How- 
ever, it may not be amiss to record some gen- 
eral Mr. Hewlett’s style as 
exemplified in Fond Adventures. 


say that it so 
but the 


than to 
flavors; 
makes it 
remains 


more 
other 
which 
and 


impressions of 


What strikes us, on short acquaintance, is 
that there probably never was a man more 
perfectly at home in the past than Mr. Hew- 
lett. Whether he writes of medieval England 
or Italy or France, he speaks of persons and 
places and conditions with the off- 
hand familiarity of one who has actually lived 
in the environment to which his tales refer. 
His writings do not smell of the lamp. He 
does not spoil his stories by explanations. 
Ile makes one familiar with characters and 
surroundings, as it were, by actual contact. 
Take, for instance, the story entitled “ Buon- 
delmonte’s Saga,” which is, as the author 
strongly hints, based upon actual occurrences. 
It is not merely the tale which interests; the 
picture of medieval Florence impresses itself 
on the mind, and is not easily forgotten. 
The polite Florentine gentlemen who were so 
smooth in their manners, so diplomatic, so 
reasonable up to a certain point; who never- 
theless regarded assassination as a necessary 
prop to the social order, and would kill a man, 
upon a sufficient pretext, with a good con- 
science—these men are vividly real in Mr. 
Hewlett’s narrative. The story haunts one, 
and makes him feel for the time that it is 
really unsafe to venture alone upon the 
Far more of the spirit of romance 
goes into the making of these stories than is 
the case with narratives of modern life, but 
there is realism, too. If there are romantic 
excesses, they are such as belong properly to 
the time and place of the stories, and under- 
neath them we recognize real persons. 


social 


streets. 


Another attribute of Mr. Hewlett’s style 
which soon becomes apparent is his exquisite 


humor, It is the kind of humor which de- 
pends upon character—the highest type. Its 
flexibility is wonderful. It is early English, 
French, or Italian in spirit, as the case may 
require—always in character, Consider, for 
example, the doings and sayings of “ Brazen- 
head the Great.” This engaging scoundrel, 
without suggestion of imitation, reminds us 
dimly of Nym and Pistol and Bardolph, 
or of Parolles. He has a Shakespearian 


humor; but, in truth, he belongs to an «ay! 
period—to the England of which ( 
has given us a glimpse. And so do th 
characters of this story, which is bh 
around the author’s New Canterbury 
Brazenhead’s magnificent conceit, tren 
assurance, and resourcefulness enable | 
win his way through a series of happ 
which would daunt a lesser man. His 

is characteristic. When he is constra 
invent a pedigree for himself in or 
properly impress the Prioress of Ambri 
his imagination is stimulated by the ki 
legends of the time. He improvises | 
and ¢laims descent from “ Assurbanipal 
“Tyrant the White.” In spite of his 
tesquerie, he impresses us as a pers: 
flesh and blood. He is a 


Chaucerian withal. 


true man, 


While some of Mr. Hewlett’s stories 
a decidedly realistic impression in thei 
treatment of details, there are others in whic! 
the idyllic element preponderates. Su 
one is “The Heart’s Key,” the first story 
the volume. Below the title is written, “T 
the Tune of ‘A la fontana del vergiecr.” 
In truth, the whole tale is poetie in a high 
degree, and its prose has a tunefulness which 
needs not rhyme nor metre. It reads like thy 
song of a minstrel done into prose; and » 
it may be; or perhaps Mr. Hewlett is th 
minstrel. At all events, the story breathes 
the spirit of chivalry, and is written with tl: 
intensity of feeling and regard for the pictu- 
resque and beautiful which belongs to poet 


People who are familiar with Nantucket 
will perhaps be inclined to identify it with 
“the Island” of Miss M. E. Waller’s latest 
novel, entitled Sanna. Certainly Miss Waller 
has caught the atmosphere of Nantucket or 
some island measurably like it in a ma: 
lous manner, and has transferred it to 
pages of her book. The island commu: 
with its traditions of a once flourishing 
merce, its former acquaintance with distant 
lands, its comparative isolation, is an ical 
background for a romance. There is som 
thing thrilling in the thought: of men 
tinually going forth from this humble is 
home on perilous voyages to every qu 
of the globe, and returning, at last, to spend 
there the remainder of their lives. 
thought snggests a romance such as 
Waller has imagined—the story of a y 
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who comes to the island, ignorant of 
vn origin, his memory reaching back no 
r than a boyhood spent in Guernsey, 
he was reared by foster-parents; who 
in this island, reached by accident after 
wanderings, his kin, his mother, and, 
d time, a wife. In the telling of this 
Miss Waller has shown the same depth 
and genuineness of sentiment 
notable characteristics of her 
ous tale, The Wood-carver of ’Lympus. 
situation in its final development is pro- 
dly moving. The yearning of the lonely 
for kinship with the people who have 
him, and he has learned to 
coupled with the dawning conviction 


eeling 


nh were 


ved whom 
the revelation of an existing tie may 
ng with it sorrow as well as joy; the long- 
of the lonely woman toward the son in 
m she comes to recognize the child lost 
er long ago, while withheld from reveal- 
herself to him—all this is depicted, one 
iv say advisedly, as very few writers be- 
les Miss Waller would be able to depict it. 
Sut the tragedy which part of the 
tif of this tale is secondary to the love- 
ry which centres in “Sanna.” The island- 
m girl, with her perfect poise, her breezi- 
ss, her spiritual healthiness, and her in- 
nitable spirit, inherited from a line of 
turdy seafarers, is a new creation in litera- 
ture. The story contains a large number of 
nor episodes dealing with the life of the 
land, which are full of a certain odd humor 
nd pathos. Miss Waller has brought to light 
pes of character which are indigenous to 
island alone, and shows them forth in all 
eir quaintness, but with a sympathetic 
uch. In particular the old sea-dogs of the 
ry are characters to remember, and the 
ider will take genuine delight in the chap- 
ters headed “The House of Commons” and 
Fo’e’stle Yarns,” apart from his interest in 
main narrative. 


forms 


Robert Louis Stevenson once wrote en- 
husiastically of the language which -vas his 


right of nativity, 


“ Of a’ the lingoes ever printit 
The braidest Scot’s the best inventit.” 


\nd certainly the Scottish dialect is a sin- 
larly expressive one. Scott and Burns 
ved its adaptability to literary expression, 
d, as Stevenson remarks elsewhere in the 


J. J. Beur 


Author of Mr. Pennycook'’s Boy 


same poem, which is quoted from Mr. Charles 
Warren Stoddard’s Exits and Entrances, 


“Shakespeare himsel’ in Henry Fift’ 
To clark the Lalan’ made a shift.” 


It has been used successfully, too, by many 
modern authors, among whom Mr. J. J. Bell, 
if the latest, is not by any means the feast. 
Every one remembers Mr. Bell’s Wee Mac- 
greegor, in spite of the success of his later 
novel, Jess and Company, which would have 
been sufficient to overshadow that of a less 
persistently popular book than the “ Mac- 
greegor” stories. In his latest offering to the 
public Mr. Bell has gone back to the style of 
Wee Macgreegor; for most of the stories in- 
cluded in Mr. Pennycook’s Boy deal with 
children, although some of them are ex- 
clusively concerned with older people. Among 
others, the hero of Mr. Bell’s previous tale 
of mischievous Scotch boyhood makes his ap- 
pearance. The stories in this volume are 
mostly accounts of little incidents trivial 
enough in themselves, but illustrative of 
character and refreshingly unlike any episodes 
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to be found elsewhere in fiction. To have 
read the book is almost to have lived in 
“ Kinlochan ”—to have absorbed the gossip 
and the quaint atmosphere of this typical 
Seotch village. Mr. Bell catches all the 
oddities of the Scotch character—the canny 
indirectness, the formality and reserve which 
obtain to a certain extent even between 
friends, the humor, conscious and uncon- 
scious. The persons of his stories show the 
apparent impenetrability, the seeming lack 
of susceptibility, of a people who are nor- 
mally non-committal as to their feelings; but 
he never fails to pierce this outward shell, 
and reveal the genuine kindness and tender- 
ness of heart which lie within. The mischief- 
making of Mr. Bell’s youthful characters has 
a certain originality of conception which 
distinguishes it from the pranks of less stra- 
tegic youngsters. It is seen as well in the 
reprisal of the ingenious youth who induced 
his rival to climb a freshly painted lamp- 
post, as in the scheme of the acquisitive small 
boy who went about seeking to restore a 
supposedly lost cat to its grieving owner, re- 
ceiving many dainties on the way, which he 
subsequently shared with the cat’s real pro- 
prietor. It is almost sufficient to say of these 
tales of Mr. Bell’s that they are, like his 
others, delightfully Scotch and delightfully 
human. 


Mr. Thompson Buchanan’s The Castle 
Comedy was generally much enjoyed on ac- 
count of its romantic plot and delicacy of 
treatment. In Judith Triumphant the same 
author has taken up a more serious subject, 
retelling the story of Judith, the Hebrew 
maiden who placed her life and honor in 
jeopardy to save her city from Holofernes 
and his Assyrian host. The plot is one which 
lends itself well to dramatic treatment, and 
Mr. Buchanan has developed its possibilities 
in this direction to the full. Judith is a 
commanding figure, and she is the centre of 
a stirring story which combines romance and 
tragedy. From her departure for the As- 
syrian camp to the final moment when Holo- 
fernes, the chief of the great king, falls by 
her hand, the reader follows her with awe 
and admiration. Mr. Buchanan has well de- 
picted the elemental passions of the age in 
which his story has its setting. In reading 
the book one becomes fully conscious of the 
heroie spirit which actuated the ancient 
Hebrews—their religious fervor and the cruel 
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exultation with which they carried out th: 
supposed mandates of God in exterminating 
those who knew Him not. Judith in sla 
Holofernes is as relentless as a Druid suecri- 
ficing a human victim; yet after the killing 
she experiences the qualms of ordinary hy 
man nature. The two sides of her character 
are fully brought to light in Mr. Buchanan’ 
narrative. She is seen as the self-conse 
instrument of God, and as the tender | 
loving woman who shrinks from all violence. 
The portrait is striking, and compels atten 
tion. The peculiarity of the conditions sur 
rounding Judith causes her to stand out as 
one of the most impressive heroines in his- 
tory—if we may regard a character taken 
from the Apocrypha as historical. In order 
to save her people she must humble her price, 
fawn upon a hated enemy, stoop to deception, 
and finally commit a murder, although under 
circumstances which would extenuate the act 
apart from its patriotic motives. In the dif- 
ficult part which she has to play she is up 
held by the belief that she is executing tlh: 
will of God to save her people. Without 
sacrificing an iota of the tragic effect which 
belongs to the character and the situation, 
Mr. Buchanan has made of Judith an at 
tractive woman whose bravery wins the 
reader’s fullest sympathy. 


The Courtship of a Careful Man, by Ed 
ward Sandford Martin, is a short-story co! 
lection which includes a number of social 
studies of metropolitan life. The stories are 
told mostly by means of conversation; and 
when the narrator speaks in proper person, it 
is in an easy conversational fashion. The 
point of view of the author is that of a philo- 
sophical, though always practical, observer of 
human affairs, and the slightly ironical but 
genial humor with which he writes are the 
stories’ chief and_ sufficient attraction. 
Bright and amusing conversation which has 
a genuine ring and conveys the impression 
that a real person is speaking is what gives 
animation to a work of fiction, and Mr. Mar- 
tin’s stories are rich in it. His characters 
impress one as genuine and truly American 
types as soon as they begin to talk. “ The 
Courtship of a Careful Man,” which is the 
tale first in order, is a diverting story of 
an old bachelor who went about his wooing 
in an overdeliberate, cautious, businesslike 
way, and finally succeeded, because, as the 
event proved, he could not have failed. “ A 
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P at Madeira’s” tells of a ball given by 
of enterprising women, to bring out 
fante, to which all the guests, recruited 
listant parts, came in the expectation 
ting New York society, only to be met 
ers of their own kind. Another story - 
es the making of a match which made 
It is diffieult to analyze the charm of 
tales, but they have the humor of a 
(ibson drawing. Those who remember Mr. 
Ml n as the charming essayist of Lucid 
4]niervals and The Luxury of Children may 
b. assured that his stories have the same de- 
lichtful qualities of style manifest in his 
other works, while lovers of fiction will wel- 
these tales as a refreshing novelty. 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who has already won 
wn as an essayist and critic, has grouped 
under the title of The Club of Queer Trades 
ome of the most strikingly imaginative 
stories which have ever been given to the 
ublie. Mr. Chesterton’s extraordinary bril- 
ce of style and acuteness of discernment 
known attributes of his soberer writings, 
d require only casual mention in this con- 
ction but the entire novelty of the vein 
of fiction which he has opened up invites 
me comment. The whole collection of 


1 


tales is bound together by the common tie 


of taking their origin from the extraordinary 

wiation to which Mr. Chesterton has given 
local habitation in a secret nook of London, 

1 a name suited to its character—to wit, 
“The Club of Queer Trades.” This club 
was composed exclusively of people who had 
invented and actively practised some alto- 

ther original and unique means of getting 
a living. There were Mr. Montmorency, the 
Arboreal House Agent; Mr. P. G. Northover, 
founder ef the Adventure and Romance 
Agency; Professor Chadd, who invented the 
Dancing Language, and others. These gentle- 
men, in carrying out their chosen lines of 

rk, were at the bottom of adventures as 
startling as any that have ever been de- 
scribed in print. Yet these strange happen- 
ngs are recounted with an effect of truth- 
fulness that half convinces the reader before 
Mr. Chesterton believes, as he 
uts it, that “miracles should always occur 

daylight.” His mysteries are worked out 

an every-day environment in the plain 
light of day, without any stage accessories. 
He ‘ads you through a series of events 


Is aware, 





BOOKSHELF. 































E. S. MARTIN 


Author of 7he Courtship of a Careful Man 


which piques the curiosity by its extraordinary 
features, suggesting horrors and subterranean 
tragedies, and finally brings you up with 
the whimsical notion in which the tale had 
its inception. The very preposterousness of 
the soluticns which Mr. Chesterton puts to 
his enigmas makes them amusing, while they 
satisfy the reader’s natural inquisitiveness. 
Perhaps so keen a critic as Mr. Chesterton 
may be suspected of having indulged a slight- 
ly satirical vein in these imaginative flights. 
One is tempted at times to regard them in 
the light of subtle parodies upon the prev- 
If so, they 
are only the more to be enjoyed on that 
The book may be considered as one 
of those few which, like Don Quirote and 
Gulliver’s Travels, may be enjoyed in a 
double sense. If one eares to look for the 
satire, he may find it, perchance; but it need 
not interfere with his enjoyment of the 
stories as such, and one may yield to the il- 
lusion of the tale without thought of its 
possible secondary meaning. 


alent mystery stories of the day. 


seore, 


C. H. Gates. 
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Future. 


You may be surprised to know how 
profitably you can invest even an 
average of $2.00 per week in En- 
dowment Life Insurance in 


The Prudential 


Cash amount payable to you (if living) in 10, 15 

cuaniting or 20 years with Dividends, (according to plan 
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Frontispiece in Color 


Magnetie Storms and the Sun - . 
Illustrated with Photographs and Diagrams. 


House-Cleaning. A Poem - 
A Little Pioneer. A Story. 
Illustrations by THORNTON OAKLEY. 


Queen Eleanor’s Funeral March . 
Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL, 


At the Sign of the Spade. A Poem. 


Musicians of the Word. A Story 
Illustrated by Lucius Wo Lcorr , ea HCOCK. 


The Territorial Expansion of the United States - 


With Map based on Treaties and other Documents. 


A Maker of Images. A Stor ry: 
Illustrations in Tint by HENRY Hurt. 


The Temple of Susinak - 
Illustrated with Photographs. 


A Chronicle of Siloam. A Story 


Illustrations by Lucius WoLco1r Hircucock, 


The Huntress Wasps - - 
Illustrations by HARRY Feun. 


Carlotta. A Story 


Illustrated by Siow ARD PYLE. 
Out of the Night. A Poem - 
An Ethnologieal Paradox - 

Illustrated by the Author. 


The Marriage of William Ashe. A Novel (Conelusion) 
Illustration by ALBERT STERNER. 


The End of the Journey. A Story - 
Stillness. A Poem - 


Subiaco - 
Iiustrations | in “Tint. 


The Wings. A Drama.- 


Illustrated by ELizABETH SHIPPEN Green. 


Old Immortality. A Story 


Illustration by Howarp Py te. 
The Hushed House. A Poem - 


The Love of Elia. A Poem. 
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Superintendent Solar Department, Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, England, 
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Harper’s Magazine 


for JUNE 


Booth Tarkington’s New Novel 
BEGINS 


In his new novel, ‘‘ The Conquest of Canaan,” which begins 
in the June Magazine, the author of ‘‘The Gentleman from 
Indiana” returns to the scenes of his first great success, a 


small city of the Middle West. 


The story is a fresh, vividly real picture of the rise of a young 
American, his struggle with the opposition of his native town, 


his love, and his final success. 


The story promises to be by 


far Mr. Tarkington's greatest work. 





President Hadley, of Yale, on Mental 
Types in Education 
\ most important paper, in which Presi- 
dent Hadley outlines a plan by which the 
types of school-children may be in a way 
classified and their education continued 
along the lines in which they are best 
suited to develop. 


“Peter Rabbit's” Reply to Mr. 
Burroughs 
Writing under the pseudonym “ Peter 
Rabbit,”’ a well-known nature writer re- 
plies in a friendly way to Mr. Burroughs’s 
article, ‘*Do Animals Think ?” It 
is one of the most interesting and valu- 
able contributions to the literature of this 
fascinating subject. 


Edmund Gosse on Elizabethan 
Gardens 
The distinguished English scholar writes 
of the gardens of the days of good 
Queen Bess and of the early iiterature of 
the subject—the garden-books of the 


day. 


8 SHORT STORIES 
BY MARIE MANNING, ABBY MEGUIRE 
ROACH, MARIE VAN VORST, ARTHUR 
COLTON, ANNIE HAMILTON DON- 
NELL, ETC., ETC 





William Dean Howells on London 
in Summer 
One of the most delightful of the author's 
foreign papers, a_ striking picture 
London in the heat of summer, deserted 
by fashion, yet full of intense interest t 
so keen an observer as. Mr. Howells 
His article is profusely illustrated in tint 


Professor Lounsbury on Grammar 
and Usage 
Professor Lounsbury’s articles on ques 
tions in the use of English have attracted 
such wide attention that he has been 
prevailed upon to write on some questions 
of grammar. This is the first of a new 
group of articles. 


Finding the Frigate “Philadelphia” 
Mr. Charles W. Furlong recently visited 
Tripoli to make a search for the wreck of 
the U.S. Frigate ** Philadelphia,” burned 
in Tripoli harbor in 1804. He tells how 
he succeeded, and gives for the first time 
the Tripolitans’ account of this chapter 
in our history. 


PICTURES IN COLOR 
By LuciIUS W. HITCHCOCK 
CHARLES W. FURLONG 
WILLIAM HURD LAWRENCE 
ETc., ETC. 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 





ITALIAN LETTERS 
OF A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 


MARY KING WADDINGTON 


A companion volume to the popular and 


entertaining “Letters of a Diplomat’s 
Wife.” The book gives a most vivid and 
attractive picture of royal, papal, and 
social Rome, 

With 24 full-page illustrations. 

$2.50 met (postage 20 cents). 


ITALIAN 
BACKGROUNDS 


By 


EDITH WHARTON 


Impressions of the background of the 
familiar Italy, written in Mrs, Wharton’s 
most delightful manner, and as charming 
to the stay-at-home reader as they are 
valuable to the traveler. 


Illustrated by Peixotto, 
$2.50 net (postage extra). 





The new BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION of 
the works of 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


With a series of intimate and sympathetic introductions written by Mrs. Stevenson, 
telling of the circumstances under which each book was written. 


Each volume sold separately. 


Cloth, $1.00. 


Limp leather, $1.25 net. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


NEW YORK 
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SPRING FICTION 


THE ORCHID 
By ROBERT GRANT 


A brilliant story which shows Mr. Grant in distinct] 
lighter vein. The “ Orchid,” Miss Lydia Arnold, is a 
extremely attractive girl, and the account of her friends 
and her love affairs makes the most entertaining sto: 
of American society that has appeared for years. 

lllustrated in Color, $1.25 


STINGAREE 
By E. W. HORNUNG 


A series of captivating adventures of the daring and 
delightful bushranger Stingaree, whose steely nerve 
unfailing resource, passion for music, and sense 0} 
humor make him as original and popular a characte: 
as “ Raffles ” himself. 


Illustrated, $1.50 











AT CLOSE RANCE 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


A book that shows great dramatic power, intimate 
understanding of character, and much pleasant humor. 
It is the best work Mr. Hopkinson Smith has ever 
done. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


SHINING FERRY 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
“It is a delightful book, as all Mr. Couch’s books 


are—fragrant with the breath of the sea, bright with 
the sunshine of his own fine temper.”"—Zozdon Daily 
News. 

$1.50 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 











THE GARDENS OF ITALY 


» a series of illustrations from photographs of the most famous examples of The Gardens of Italy 
yy CHaRLes LatHaAM. With descriptive text by L. Marcw Puitiprs. Wath 300 beautiful halj- 
tone illustrations. 2 vols., folio, $18.00 net 

A superbly illustrated work, treating most 


ompletels the deservedly 
ardens of Italy, fascinating alike to the lovers 


of Gardening, Ar 


The Life of 
THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA 


r ALFRED LYALL W ath 


famous and beautiful 
hitecture, Art, and History 


porirads, ek 2 vols $7 50 net 


The persona! interest of the book is great en rag of itself to recommend it, there is nothing in its pages to show, 
ieed, that their author had any other intentior But its politic al interest is vet greater In that respect it is of 1 
than any other book of the kind that has been published for years ] Pall Mail ett 


Roumantian Folk- -Sougs 


SONGS OF THE VALIANT VOIVODE 





er strange Folk-Lore. For the first time collected from Roumanian Peasants, and set forth 
English by Hetene Vacaresco, who also collected the Roumanian Folk-Songs published 
er the title of ‘“‘ The Bard of Dimbov itza Square crown 8vo, net $2.50 

Another brilliant book from a field of literature almost untouched 


BY THE IONIAN SEA 


Ramble in Southern Italy. By Geor 


& GISSIN( Wath map and tllustrations r2mo $1.75 net. 
\ delightful book of reminiscences of travel in Calabria Full of charming description and 
easant anecdote 
t Essays, written at various tae oe x the last sixteen years By R. Puene Sprers, 
\.. F.R.I.B.A W tth 116 tllustrations varge 8vo, $4.50 net 
Castile and Leon, Duke of Aquitaine and Lancaster, Earl of Derby, Lincoln, and Leicester, 
hal of Fngland By SypnNey ARMITAGE-SMITH Wath tllustrations 8vo, $4.50 nel 


the only life yet written of this “greatest subject 
f Wiclif,”’ founder of the great house of Lancaster 
fourteenth century 


THROUGH TOWN AND JUNGLE 


Thousand Miles a-Wheel among the Temples and People of the Indian Plain By 
HuNTER WorKMAN, M.A., M.D., and Fanny BuLtock WorKMAN With a map and 202 
wns, S8VO, $4.50 net. 

The record of an arduous and painstaking tour 
ncient Indian architecture, very many o! wt 


This is 
lefender 
w of the 


“friend of 
admirable 


in England 
It gives an 


Chaucer,” 
and accurate 


WILLIAM 
illustra - 


of research among the astonishing monuments 
ich are reproduced in the volume 


DAI NIPPON: The Britain of the East 


tudy in National Evolution. By Dr. Henry Dyer, Late Principal of the Imperial College of 
Tokio. 8vo, $3.50 nel 
A treatise of so comprehensive and illuminating a character as to w arrant its im lusion in the front rank of works 


Island Empire Y. Outlook 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH TURF 


M.A.,F.S A. With 36 


the evolution and present stage of development of the 


opore ANDREA CooK 
Ils., ato 325.00 net 
A sumptuous publication, 


photograr plates and many other illustrations 


most eat worately illustrate 1, with portraits, pictures of race-horses, 


¢ 


, reviewing the history of the English Turf from its beginnings in the 16th Century to the pres- 
ent day 
reatise on the Conformation, Movement, Breeds, and Evolution of the Horse. By M. Horace 
Haves, F.R.C V.S. Jilustrated with 658 reproductions of Photographs by the author and others 
ind by drawings. Third Edition enlarged. Royal 8vo, $10.00 net 


As Captain Hayes is universally acknowledged to be the greatest authority on the horse, this 
book should appeal to all who are interested in horses for sport, pleasure or business 
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IMPORTANT SCRIBNER BOOKS 








FOLLOWING THE 
SUN-FLAG 


A Vain Pursuit Through Manchuria 


By JOHN FOX, Jr. 


A picturesque and entertaining 
account of experiences in Tokio and 
Manchuria, written with much humor 
and great literary charm. 


$1.25 net (postage extra) 





ICONOCLASTS: 


A BOOK OF 
DRAMATISTS 


By JAMES HUNEKER 


Illuminating critical studies 
the revolutionary Continental play 
wrights, including an important essay 
on Ibsen. 


$1.50 net (postage 13 cents) 

















THROUGH HIDDEN SHENSI, by FRANCIS H. NICHOLS 


= and cheaper ag leaeyese 2 $2.00 net 
id description of a little-kn 1 part of China.”—N. Y. Sun, 


FRENCH ART, by W. C. BROWNELL 


Moco yee a edition. $1. 50 
s and suggestive study N.Y. Evening Mail. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIA,t by MARY PLATT PARMELE 


New edition brought down to the siege of Port Arthur. $1.00 net 


“ The most complete and picturesque summary of the rise of a great people.”—Bishop H. C. Potter. 











TWELVE STORIES 
AND A DREAM 


By H. G. WELLS 


Stories comic, tragic, and pro- 
phetic, told with the skill and origi- 
nality which have made their author 
famous. 


$1.50 








AT THE FOOT OF 
THE ROCKIES 


By CARTER GOODLOE 


Life, adventure, and romance one 
thousand miles from civilization. A 
book with the charm of a novel and 
the vividness of short stories. 


Illustrated, $1.50 
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The Vice-President of the United States 


Charlies W. Fairbanks, wrote us:—‘‘I find The New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia most valuable and prepared with 
vrreat care. It is a pleasure to commend such a work.” 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD—‘*The New International has not followed the tradi- 
tional statements of worn-out books of reference, but has gone to original sources; 
and as @ consequence, presents not garbled and inaccurate statements, but the truth. 
We marvel at the extent of this monumental work.’’ 

REV. CHARLES H. FOWLER, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
M. E. Church, Buffalo—‘‘I am pleased to be the owner 


of the New International Encyclopedia. It is the library 
of libraries.’’ 


@_ Here are three opinions, representative of the people 
and of widely different religious creeds, which speak 
volumes for the scope of usefulness and accuracy of this, 
the greatest literary work of recent years, 


The New International 
Encyclopedia 


@ Editors-in-Chief: Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., 
President of Johns Hopkins University (1876-1901), 
afterwards President of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington; Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., Pro- 
fessor in Columbia University, and Frank Moore Colby, 
M.A., late Professor in New York University, assisted by 
over three hundred eminent scholars as assistants. 


«. The publishers are one of the oldest and best known 
publishing houses in the United States. These are the 
men who offer you the newest, the most accurate and 
complete encyclopedia in English. 





@ Nothing has been omitted, nothing doubtful included. Ja 
@, It is just as useful and comprehensive to the plain people as 
to the scientist and investigator. It never fails to show 
superiority in any fair test with any other work of its kind. 

@, 16,329 pages, 67,097 separate articles on over 100,000 subjects. You can go to The 

New International with confidence that you will find what you wish to know. The 

matter is not ten or twenty years old, but brought right down into the year 1904. 

@, We have also a companion volume containing courses for study and reading in 

The New International which greatly increase the value of the encyclopedia 

to you. 

@, We will send a handsome 80-page book free which tells many 

interesting things, with maps, full-page illustrations, and sample pages © 

from The New International. The New International Encyclopedia Y 

will prove the best bargain of your life, and the price is within KS af < 

your reach ; the payments so easy that any one can meet them. Coes oe i 

Lev oy Pa 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY ¢* 634659" > 


PUBLISHERS > os 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE 
NortrH AMERICAN REVIEW 


For MAY 


WILL CONTAIN, AMONG OTHER IMPORTANT 
ARTICLES, THE FOLLOWING: 


| New England: An Autumn Impression 
Part II. By HENRY JAMES 
What is Life? By Sir OLIVER LODGE, 
Principal of Birmingham University 

Japan’s Probable Peace Terms 
: By ADACHI KINNOSUKE 
Economic Questions affecting the Visayan Islands 
By Brigadier-General W. H. CARTER, U.S. A. 


| 
| 


The ‘Tercentenary of « Don Quixote” 

By HAVELOCK ELLIS 
The Relation between Austria and Hungary 

By COUNT APPONYI 
Losses on the Battlefield By LOUIS ELKIND 


Italy’s Attitude toward her Emigrants 
By GUSTAV TOSTI, 


Italian Consul-General in New York. 

An Ancient Reading of Finger Prints 
By Dr. LOUIS ROBINSON 
Suez and Panama By FREDERIC C. PENFIELD 





= 





FIFTY CENTS A COPY FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


and the both for $7.50 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, ‘eg NEW YORK CITY 
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1832 


The Biography _ 
of the Season Ready 


Autobiography of 
ANDREW D. WHITE 


With Five Photogravure Portraits of the Author 


HE autobiography of the Hon. Andrew D. White is a living, breathing, inspir- 
ing record, not alone of a life which has been a powerful factor for good in 
American growth and progress, but of the people and events which have shaped 
American history and thought in the last half-century. 
Just through college, Mr. White went to St. Petersburg as an attaché of the American lega- 
tion. He returned to become professor of history at the University of Michigan. He was a 
State senator from 1864 to 1867. He was president of Cornell University from its inception for 
twenty years, and his work in advancing the cause of American education is beyond all estimate. 
He was one of the commissioners to Santo Domingo in 1871, and a commissioner to the Paris 
Exposition in 1878. He was Minister to Germany in 1879-1881, and to Russia in 1892-1894. 
He was a member of the Venezuelan Boundary Commission, and Ambassador to Germany from 
1897 to 1903. Last, but by no means least, he was president of the American delegation to The 
Hague Peace Conference. 

Mr. White has led a life filled to overflowing with active usefulness in many 
causes—education, politics, statecraft, diplomacy, and literature. In the midst 
of demands that would have overwhelmed most men, he has found time for im- 
portant and valuable writings on political and historical subjects. | His work has 
brought him into intimate relations with almost every person of note in this country 
and abroad during the half-century of his active share in the world’s affairs, and 
his personal worth has made friends of great men on both sides the water. 

This is the wealth of material which enters into the making of this autobiog- 
raphy. As a record of events and men it is a model of proportion, of simplicity, 
of vividness, The two handsome volumes are a contribution to American history 
standing well-nigh alone in breadth and accuracy, in scholarship and charm. The 
work will take enduring rank among the classics of American literature. 


Royal octavo, 2 volumes of 600 pages each. With full index. 
Price, $7.50 net; carriage extra. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 
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Sale 


SANDY 


By 
Alice Hegan Rice 
Author of 


“MRS. WIGGS 
of the Cabbage Patch’”’ 


and 


“LOVEY MARY” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


MRS .©“WIGGS 
OF 
THE CABBAGE PATCH 


Ci ive /¥e< 


“SANDY” 


‘ 


‘As clever as anything the 
gifted writer has done.” — 
Picayun 


New Orleans. 


“SANDY” 


“ A deeper story than Mrs. 
Rice has ever written before, 
but illuminated with her ever 
bubbling fun.” 

—Illerald, El Pase. 


“SANDY” 


“* Sandy’ shows the same 
clever turn of witty phrase 
which made ‘Mrs. Wiggs’ so 
popular, and with an advance 
in both plot and characteriza- 
tion over that notable story. 
There is also a finish and sure- 
ness which mark the maturer 
work of an earnest worker who 
is not content to give as little 
as she can, but must have each 
volume better than the last.” — 


. > ; 
Courier-Journal, Louisville. 





HE optimism that shone from every page 
of Mrs. Rice’s earlier books has lost 
none of its impressiveness by being trans- 
Humor, the belicf 
im love as an uplifting force, the conviction that kindliness 


ferred to a wider stage. 


and hopefulness make life worth living, and that characte 
will always win over adverse circumstances —all these qual- 
ties Mrs. Rice has given us reason to associate with her nam« 
on any title-page. 

In “Sandy” she has widened her field. The book is not a 
series of more or less detached incidents, but a rounded tale of 
the development of character amid scenes wholly alien. J: 
set a Scotch-Irish emigrant waif from the Glasgow docks i: 
the heart of pastoral Kentucky was a happy device for one 11 
search of contrasts, and the romantic impulse that carries the 
lad thither is universal enough to stir the hearts of most 
readers with memories of youthful dreams and to enlist their 
interest to the close. 

The book is handsomely illustrated, and it makes a volun: 
about twice the length of “ Mrs. Wiggs.” 


Beautifully Illustrated by Jacobs 
16mo, 312 pages, $1.00 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Sq., New York 
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ONSTANCED M CONSTANCE D 
| DCONSTANC Cm G ey n f)] TRESCOT Y 
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By DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL 
Author of “Hugh Wynne,” “Circumstance,” etc. 


R. MITCHELL’S latest and greatest story—‘‘a masterpiece,’’ says one of 


America’s ablest critics. The narrative follows a young Northern couple in the 


South just after the Civil War,—its tragic background being a Southern city still 


seething with prejudice, misconception, and passion. In all modern fiction it would 


be difficult to find a more individual and impressive character than Constance Trescot; 
or, in all literature, a situation equally powerful and unique. 


“Dr. Mitchell’s most important book of fiction.’ 


‘It is strong, restrained, clean-chiseled work. 
A story by a master of fiction.”’ 


’—Inquirer, Phila, 
**It is invested with the intensely human quality 


which is the gift only of the immortals in litera- 
—Eagle, Brooklyn. ture.’’— Telegram, New York 


12mo, 384 pages, $1.50. 


WOODMYTH 
AND FABLE 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Jiuthor of “The Biography of a Grizzly,” “Wild Animals I Have Known,” etc. 
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HERE is nothing just like Mr. Seton’s books; they are not only interest- 
ing, but they are always beautifully made, and «* Woodmyth and Fable’’ 

is about the most beautiful of all. It is a collection of fables about animals and 
others, —‘* How the Giraffe Became,’’ ‘« The Ten Trails,’’ «The Collector 
of Lies,’’ «¢ The Converted Soap-boiler,’’ ««The Three Phaebes of Windy- 
goul,’’ «Spring on Chaska-water,’’ etc., etc.,—some in verse, but most of 
them in prose; and some are very funny. There are a number of clever 


morals to the fables, like «<A Bull can paw more earth than an Ant, but he 
leaves no monument.”’ 
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Tall 12mo, 200 pages, richly illustrated by the artist-author. Price, 
$1.25 net, postage extra. 
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THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY 


This Illustration Emphasizes a Fact—viz.: 
The definite withdrawal on May 15th of 
‘The Outlook’s”’ offer of The Historians’ History 
of the World, and the urgent necessity of mail- 
ing orders from distant points promptly, so 
as not to be too late. 


(Keep an eye on the calendar.) 


On May 15th the Lists will be Closed 


so far as present prices are concerned, and higher prices will then 
go into effect. Unquestionably many persons—thousands prob 
ably—who have made up their minds to buy this new magnum 
opus of world-history will put the matter off until the prices have 
been advanced, and, as the penalty of delay, will pay more for the 
same book. But those who 


Act at Once 


still have time enough to enter their subscriptions and get the ben 
efit of the reduced prices which were decided upon in order to 
introduce the history in the quickest and most effective wa) 
These prices, which can apply only to the first edition, are 





43 Per Cent. Less than Regular Prices 





For Specimen Volumes, Prices, etc., write to 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
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OF THE WORLD 


hands of the clock come together at midnight on May 
st of subscriptions which can be accepted at the intro- 
es will be closed. 

ho have not subscribed by that time will have irrev 
t an opportunity to acquire the greatest world-history 

shed, at 43 per cent. less than the regular prices. 
if you live at a distance from New York, it is all the more 
: to make haste, for you must allow time for your order 
this city not later than the 15th. Keep an eye on the 


Do you realize fully the value of the concession which is 
ing withdrawn ? 

The Historians’ History is universally recognized as the 

most successful book of many years, and one that is not 


ssed in instructive and interesting qualities by any publica- 
any time. 
is carved a short, straight path through the bewildering 
th of historical literature, making the reading of history 
lightful, and profitable, instead of dry, difficult, and un- 
ludes the most splendid writings of all the great 
s who have ever lived, elucidated and enlivened by 
| comment and woven into a narrative of perfect sym 
The 2000 historians whose writings are given at 
gth range from Thucydides to Theodore Roosevelt. 
Every great university of the world is represented among 
special contributors. 
Americans need nothing so much at this stage of their 
nal career aS a broad knowledge of world-history, 
as the present work alone furnishes. ‘*] have never 
seen a work that so completely answers this purpose 
as The Historians’ History of the World,” writes ex- 
lent Grover Cleveland. That opinion is repeated in various 
y the foremost scholars of the United States. 


MAY, 1905. 

Tue | Wed | Thu | Fri | Sat 
2:13 4/985 6 

8 9 /)10/)11/)12/13 

'14'15'16' WOH WH! 20 


(Keep an eye on the calendar.) 




















Below are given the 
latest dates on which you 
can send your order for 
The Historians’ History of the 
World to insure its reach- 
ing New York before 
the closing date: 

Pacific Coast . . May 9g 
Rocky Mountain 

Region .. . II 
Mississippi Valley . 12 
Southwest. . . 12 
Southern States 13 
Middle West .. 13 
Eastern States . 14 
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The Most Readable of all Magazines is the 


TRAND [VIAGAZINE 


New Powerful Historical Novel of the ; 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 7 
Entitled 


LAFAYETTE 


and the Story of the Man Who Was His Friend 














BY MAX PEMBERTON 
















The April number of the Stranp contains the commencement of Max Pember- 
1 | ton’s powerful serial dealing with interesting events in the long and exciting carcer 
7 of the Marquis de Lafayette, who, at the beginning of the Revolutionary war, \ 
: from France to America to take part in the fight of the colonies for freedom. Lajfay- 
: ette, the noble unpaid volunteer for liberty, has become, through his valiant acts, his 
: friendship for Washington, and his visit in 1824 to the old friends with whom he 
fought, one of the most memorable and best loved characters in American histor) 
Mr. Pemberton deals interestingly with Lafayette and his times, his notable 
career while fighting for the cause of American independence, his ups and downs i: 
France during the French Revolution, his imprisonment at Olmutz, and his second 
American visit. His companion in his experiences is a young American named Zaida 
Kay, whose acts of friendship for the great Frenchman form an exceedingly interest 
ing part of the narrative The first instalment carries the two friends halfway across 
the ocean to the struggling colonists, and contains many exciting incidents. 










AMONGST THE OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS NUSIBER ARE THE FOLLOWING: 
MANUEL GARCIA AND HIS FRIENDS. By 





See 








THE ORDER OF THE WOODEN GUN. A 


his former pupil, MALCOLM STERLING Mac- highly diverting story of the sea, by Mor- 

KINLAY, M.A. Some incidents from the LEY ROBERTS. 

busy life of the founder of the famous NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. An 

Garcia School of Singing. 4cticle showing how many present-day iu- 
STINGAREE STORIES. By E. W. Hornunc. ventors have been anticipated by inventors 

VIl.—THE VILLAIN WORSHIPPER. A one days. 


of by 
continuation of Mr. Hornung’s exciting THE MEMOIRS OF SARAH BERNHARDT. 
yarns of eo and their ways. CHAPTER XIl.—With this instalment, de- 
A JUVENILE DRAMATIST Tells how a scribing, amongst other trips, a visit to 












thrilling melodrama of the West was writ- Niagara, the recollections of the famous 
ten by a boy of 13 and played by the author French actress come to a close. 
and his school friends. SOME MARVELS OF DELICATE MECHAN- 
TRIPS ABOUT TOWN. 1.—A SAUNTER IN Isfl. An instructive article, fully illus- 
SOHO, The first of a series of trips round trated, describing many of the delicate ma- 
London, in which Mr. G. R. Sims will act chines used by scientists and the world at 
as conductor, a role in which he has few large, to the invention of which is due, in 
equals. great measure, the advance of science, etc. 
Price 10 Cents, - : - - Subscription, $1.20 a Year. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Si youn cit 


» NEW YORK CITY 
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Country Places 
 Tilustrated 


rdens and city house, home interiors 
4 yuildings of every kind, here and 
‘boot are features of 


ouse 
* G 


y Magazine devoted to Archttecture, 

Gardens and Decorations 
The Editor is assisted by leading Archi- 
tects and Landscape Designers as Cor- 
respondents in the principal cities of this 
country. Every point of interest about 
the house and its environment is treated 
in practical articles of vital value. 


DOLLARS A YEAR FIFTY CENTS A COPY 
For a Limited Time 
Full Yearly Subscriptions 
Will be Accepted at 


$3.00 


Copies on the News Stands 








House 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., 









Tus DANTE, by John Elliott, is one of a large num- 
ber of pictures admirable for WEDDING GIFTS 
that are reproduced exclusively in the GENUINE 


= 
Prints 


May we not send it to 
you on approval? it 
comes in two sizes: 
5x9 inches, $1.50; 12 
x 19, $5.00. If not this 
particular one, other 
subjects in our list 
might interest you, 
either as gifts or forthe 
adornment of your own 
walls. CopLey Prints 
are recognized by artists 
as the best art repro- 
ductions made in Amer- 
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ica. Fifty cents to 
$20 00. At art stores, or 
sent On approval. Our 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (its 200 illustrations 
including works by Abbey, Alexander, Burne-Jones, 
Sargent, St. Gaudens, and 89 on) is sent only upon 
receipt of 25 cents (stamps), which charge may be 
deducted from a subsequent purchase of the Prints 
themselves. Above picture copyright 1899 by 




























Curtis & Cameron 


18 Pierce Building, 
Opp. Public Library, 


Boston 
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How to Draw 


A Practical Book of Instruction in the Art of Illustration 


By LEON BARRITT 


It not only tells how to draw, but tells it in such a way that the ‘ 
veriest novice can gain a considerable skill in the art. It presents 
numerous reproductions of original drawings by America’s famous 
illustrators, cartoonists, and comic artists. The author's lessons are 
illustrated by numerous sketches and diagrams which make the text 
intelligible. The methods of successful illustrators are shown in 
specimens of the work of prominent magazine and newspaper 
artists, cartoonists, comic artists, etc. 







































Decorated Board Cover, $2.00 net 
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CIENCE has 


more people than anything else on 


fascinated and_ bored 


earth. Everybody is ready enough 
to acknowledge the  ‘‘ marvellous 


wonders” and extraordinary advances of sci- 
ence, but they dodge - everything: labelled 
‘ scientific ’’’ in their reading. It’s the average 
intelligent man that revolts at that sort of thing, 
simply because he realizes that while he would 
like to know something definite about science, 
he hasn't the time to dig into books and arti- ee a a ta 
cles that go over his head. But if it were pos- 

sible to describe clearly and simply how science came about, how it started 
among our cave-dwelling ancestors, and how it has developed and sub- 
divided itself until it has become the greatest factor in twentieth-century 
civilization—that would be a story worth reading—fascinating and im- 
pressive. It is this story which Dr. Henry Smith Williams has told in 


A history of Srivure 


Nothing like it has ever before been attempted. These five volumes 
open the eyes of the reader to a new and thorough understanding of the 
past and give him a better comprehension of the great realities of the 
present. Here is the opportunity for the busy man to clear away his 





hazy ideas about science, to acquire a practical knowledge of the 
subject in its many branches, and to read a most interesting story. 
It's worth thinking about. 
Cut out and mail us the attached coupon and we will 
tell you more at length about this unique work. 





Darper & 
Brotbers 
Rew Work 

Please send me, free of 
charge, your illustrated booklet 


describing A HISTORY OF 
SCIENCE, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE 
New York CITY 
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BATTLE OF MANILA BAY 


ILLUSTRATION, KEDUCED, FROM “ HIGGINSON’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES” 


History of the United States 


by 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


and 


WILLIAM MacDONALD 


Professor of History, Brown University 


OMPRESSED within one large volume, the authors have 

written the complete story of our country from earliest 
times down to the present. The later chapters are of partic- 
ular interest, dealing with the reconstruction of the South, 
the Populist agitation, tariff measures, the war in Cuba, the 
growth of the navy, the Philippines, and national expansion. 
It reads like a story; it is a book to keep. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson is well known as a past- 
master of lucid narrative. Professor MacDonald is the author 
of several well-known historical works and prominent in 
many historical and antiquarian societies. 


With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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Mark Twains Six Best Books 


F there isn'ta book or two, by Mark Twain on your library 
shelves, here is a splendid opportunity to remedy the deficiency. 
Mark Twain is known the world over and his books are loved 
everywhere. They are deservedly popular, especially these six 
which we have selected from his works as his very best. They 


reveal his most characteristic touch on a great variety of subjects. 
There are thirty-eight complete stories in the six volumes— all 
teeming with life and fun. The books are beautifully bound in 
silk-finished cloth and illustrated by Dan Beard, A. B. Frost, and 
other noted artists. They are a splendid, permanent addition 
to the library— with gilt tops, uncut edges, and gold cover 
decorations. The titles are: 





Huckleberry Finn ‘“e Life on the Mississippi “ A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court “« The Prince and the Pauper 
Tom Sawyer Abroad “e The Man that Corrupted Headloyburg 


Any one can have Mark Twain’s Six Best Books in this beau- 
tiful set for one dollar down and. small monthly payments. In 


addition we send you your choice of the Harper periodicals without 
extra charge. 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of six volumes, all charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 
If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and we will 
return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $1.00 every mosth for 11 months. In order 
to keep vou in touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for these books 
we will enter you as a subscriber for one year, without additional cost to you, for either Harper’s 
Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or The North American 
Review. In writing, please state which periodical you want. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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The Masquerader 


By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


The vast interest this tremendous stoty aroused 
when it was appearing serially, leading readers to 
besiege the publishers with requests for advance 
proofs, remains unabated. The Masquerader goes on 
its conquering way. It is only the biggest kind of a 
story that can run away with the public in this fashion 
—a story vibrant with life on every page—treal, in- 
tense, human. That is what The Masquerader is. 
As the reviewers have put it: 


This is a story of a strong man and a strong woman and their 
high-handed grasping for happiness in the face of the moral law 
The woman, magnificent in her love, rises above considerations of 
conventions, above fear, above conscience. Circumstances give 
her the right to follow the dictates of an overwhelming passion. 
It will take rank with the few really good books.—New York 
Evening Mail. 


Sit down and read it. Arrange the cushions in your Morris 
chair, for you will never leave it until the book is done. A wonder- 
ful story, told with a sweep and intensity that is irresistible; brimful 
of romance, love, mystery, action, plot, every quality that appeals 
—and satisfying from cover to cover.—New York Editor. 


Hurry, hasten, hike.. Don’t waste a moment. Put on your 
hat or your bonnet, and run to the nearest store for The Masquerader. 
It’s far and away the most interesting novel of the year, and it 
will be a long time before we get its equal.—Cleveland Leader. 


The literary hit of the year if not of the generation. The best 
of it is, the story deserves all its success. A masterly story.—St. 
Louts Post-Dispatch. 
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The 
Candidate 


By 
JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER 


Author of 


“My Captive,’” ** The Sun of Saratoga’’ 


A very American and very 
modern story, with a hero in 
the person of a Presidential 
candidate, founded on the 
career of a famous public 
man. Grayson, a_ brilliant 
young orator and lawyer, 
fires the convention with his 
eloquence and receives the 
nomination in a great burst 
of popular enthusiasm. The 
story follows the candidate's 
speech-making tour through 
the West. Thrilling advent- 
ures take place, and ro- 
mance finds its way into the 
narrative. 

Mr. Altsheler should continue, through 
“The Candidate,’ his comfortable cus- 


tom of gathering many new readers with 


each book.—New York World. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


John Van ten | 


Politician 
ANONYMOUS 


This novel of political 
is filled with anecdotes of | 
most tempting sort. It is t 
story of a young lawyer's r 
in politics in present-day Ni 
York. The City Hall, t 
police courts, Tammany H: 
and the methods of “ boss 
and “ machine politics” are ; 
brought in with telling accura: 

Its sketches of public men are 
and acute. No book of recent y« 
has described with Such insight 
knowledge the inner workings of N 
York politics. The author appears t 
as much at home in the homes and c! 
of society folk as in Tammany Ha 
—New York Herald. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


The Probationer 
By HERMAN WHITAKER 


The scenes of these stories 
are laid among the snow-cover- 
ed and blizzard-swept regions 
of the great Canadian North- 
west. They are rugged, virile 
tales, like the wild country in 
which they are placed, and all 
have a picturesque touch. Many 
of the titles are themselves 
suggestive: “ The Mercy of the 
Frost,’’ “ A Son of Copper Sin,” 
“An Iliad of the Snows,” “A 
Slip of the Noose,” “A Saga 
of 54°,” etc. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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The 
Slanderers 


By WARWICK DEEPING 
Uther and iain Among the Ruins ’’ 


Warwick Deeping’s new novel 
calling forth interesting com- 
nts. One reviewer says: “It 
in every particular a glorious 
surprise. In this newer work he 
has displayed the rare ability to 
preserve in a love story of mod- 
ern times all of the mystic charm, 
the picturesque glamour surround- 
ing the lover of the romantic ages.” 
Mr. Deeping will be remembered as 
the author of “* Uther and Igraine.”’ 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 





Judith 
Trivmphant 


By 
THOMPSON BUCHANAN 


Author of ‘‘ The Castle Comedy ’’ 


The author has produced a stir- 
ring romance and a vivid historical 
picture. The basis of the story is 
the well-known tale of the Hebrew 
maiden who risked both life and 
honor to save her city from Holo- 
fernes and the Assyrians. The story 
deals with elemental passions, rous- 
ing a deep interest in the personality 
and fortunes of Judith and marvel- 
lously reflecting the spirit of the age. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Sanna 


By M. E. WALLER 
Author of 
‘*The Woodcarver of ‘Lympus’”’ 


Miss Waller’s 
previous novel the reader felt 
in intimate touch with the 
woods and hills of the Green 
Mountains, in “Sanna” 
one breathes the pungent salt 
air and feels the charm of the 
quaint old town of Nantucket. 
The story has scenes of va- 
ried pathos and humor. The 
characters are diversely ap- 
pealing, and, most of all, 
Sanna, a wild, romping, wil- 
ful madcap, is altogether be- 
witching in her girlish co- 
quetry and charm. 


Just as in 


so 


Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.50 
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Che Wauerley Novels 


‘*Scott’s Own Edition’’ 


THE § —_ — = 7 THE 


THISTLE al. Me a = = : THISTLE 
EDITION a — Det rs: EDITION 
tc 


fu v 
IN 48 IN 48 
VOLUMES VOLUMES 


HE Waverley Novels are without a rival in the realm of romance 

in English literature. The present “ Thistle Edition ” is practically 

a reprint, in new and larger type, of SCOTT’S OWN EDITION 

of 1829, revised and corrected by Sir Walter Scott himself. It in- 

cludes much new matter of value and interest, and the forty-eight 

volumes are now offered at a remarkably low price. On 

receipt of the attached coupon we will send you free our 

et booklet fully describing this set of books. Here is 

Publishers an exceptional opportunity to secure for the 

ow Tae Gn home library a splendid set of books that 

_ Please send me your de- will never lose their popularity and 
scriptive booklet of THe TuisTie : : 

Epirion oF Scort’s WAVERLEY NovELs interest. Cut out and mail the 

coupon to-day. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers, New York City 
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The Youth > 


Student 4 nay Wet 

Lover = We 

Sciier | GCS REVOLUTION 
Husband a Sane < 
Statesman 


Emer‘ tecawes } By John S. C. Abbott 
Man 
wow Carnage IN SIX VOLUMES 


Executions With plans, maps, fac- 


Disasters 
Triumphs 
Results 


similes of letters and 
important documents. 


HE story of Napoleon and the French Revolution is the 

most vivid, brilliant, and interesting chapter in the world’s 

history. - It-has been told by many writers, but, we think, 
never in a more authoritative and enthralling narrative than this. 
The eminent author, JOHN S. C. ABBOTT, has here written in his 
most brilliant style and imbued the whole work with the results 
of his profound studies and judgment. The six volumes are of 
royal-octavo size, bound in dark-green silk cloth, with gilt tops and 
uncut edges. They are profusely illustrated with portraits, scenes 
from the Revolution, maps, facsimiles of documents, etc.—an 
important and distinctive feature. 


OUR OFFER On receipt of $1.00 we will send you NAPOLEON AND THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, six uniform volumes — all 
charges prepaid. If you do not like the books, send them wach at our expense and we will 
return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us one dollar a month until the total amount, 
$12.00, is paid. In addition to the books we will enter your name, without additional cost to 
you, for one year’s subscription to either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
HARPER’S BAZAR, or THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. The total cost to you for both 
books and periodical is twelve dollars. In writing, please state which periodical you want. 
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The Club of Queer Trades 


By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


Author of “A Napoleon of Notting Hill” 


A group of original 
and fantastic short 
stories written in witty 
and brilliant © style. 
Only those are eligible 
to the Club of Queer 
Trades who have de- 
novel 
means of making a 


vised some 





livelihood. In 

picting the extrac 
dinary adventures a1 
unheard>- of — occuy 
tions of this origi 
band, Mr. Chestert 


of a highly entertai 
ing type. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


Selene 
A Poem 
By AMELIE RIVES 


Amélie Rives, author of 
many stories and poems that 
have attracted immediate at- 
tention upon their appear- 
ance, has broken a long si- 
lence with a dramatic poem of 
which the theme is the love of 
Diana (Seléné) for Endymion. 
Her delineation of the haughty 
goddess whose adoration of a 
mortal man destroys her pride 
and power, yet whose love is so 
passionately enthralling that 
she welcomes the humiliation of 
her high estate, is full of human 
charm and exquisite emotion. 


Printed on Fine Laid Paper, Vellum Cloth 
Binding, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.20 net 
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Mr. Pennycook’s 
Boy 


By J. J. BELL 


A book of short stories by 
the author of Wee Macgreegor. 
The tales deal with incidents 
of child-life in the streets of 
Glasgow. Mr. Bell is here in 
his element; his stories are 
bright, humorous, and sym- 
pathetic. Among the little 
lads to be met with in this 
volume is our old friend “ Wee 
Macgreegor,’’ as ingenious and 
captivating as ever. Other 
stories are “Green Paint,” 
“Tam,” “The Sunday-School 
Soirée,” “ Jessie Mary: an Idyll 
of a Glasgow Street.”’ 


16mo, Cioth, $1.25 
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| The Second Wooing of Salina Sue 


By RUTH McENERY STUART 


For years Mrs. Stuart 
has taken front rank as 
. delineator of charac- 

r, and, being a South- 
ern woman, has laid the 
scenes of most of her 
charming stories in the 
South. The present 
volume is a delightful 
succession of the come- 


Lllustrated. 


dies and tragedies of 
quaint corners of the 
Southland. The stories 
include “ Tobe Taylor's 
April Foolishness,” 
“Milady,” “ Minervy’s 
Valentine,” “ The Sec- 
ond Wooing of Salina 
Sue,” and other inviting 
titles. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 





Down to the Sea |The Worsted Man 


By MORGAN ROBERTSON 


Real sea stories by “a Kipling 
of the sea.” A more entertain- 
ing writer of tales of the sea 
than Morgan Robertson never 
trod the deck. How the seat 
of Finnegan's trousers was 
changed into gun-cotton; how 
a protesting cow played substi- 
tute for a missing crew; how 
a persistent shark was fed with 
belaying-pins, marline-spikes, 
rubber boots, and finally with 
an emetic—this is but a hint of 
humor with which the stories 
are brimming. 

‘There is a laugh on almost every page. 


“_ eg 
"he author is in his element as a fun-maker, 
nd } , i i 

ind ‘is inventions would make a graven image 
smile, —New York Evening Sun. 


Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.25 


| By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


| 


The scene of this entertain- 
ing comedietta is a summer 
hotel in mid-August. The char- 
acters are a group of summer 
girls who are longing for mas- 
culine companionship. One of 
them finally constructs a large 
worsted man from an old 
afghan, stuffing him with cot- 
ton. He comes to life, and 
proves to be one of the worst 
flirts ever created. It is ex- 
ceedingly funny to read, and is 
suitable for amateur theatricals. 
The lyrics may be sung to the 
music of various airs in the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 


(Black and White Series) 
Small 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents 
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ChePryatl 


Dryad 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY 
McCARTHY 


Author of 
“* The Proud Prince,”’ ‘If I Were King ”’ 


Quite the most novel 
thing Justin Huntly Mc- 
Carthy has done. A ro- 
mantic tale of the Middle 
Ages, into which the author 
has boldly woven a strand 
of Greek mythology. The 
result is surprisingly 
charming—A M1dsummer- 
Night's Dream effect in a 
splendid story that carries 
one completely away. It 
glitters with medizval fig- 
ures, color, and action, all 
done in this popular ro- 
mancer’s magic style. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








The Vicissitudes 


of Evangeline 


By 
ELINOR GLYN 


Author of 
“The Visits of Elizabeth,’’ etc. 


Evangeline comes upon 
the scene in these words: 


‘*T wonder so much if it is amusi1 
to be an adventuress, because that i 
evidently what I shall become now 
I read in a book about it ; it is being 
nice-looking and having nothing to 
live on.”’ 


This is from her diary. 
In fact, the whole book is 
simply her diary put into 
print—a delightful jumble 
of humor and charm. Those 
who have read “ The Visits 
of Elizabeth” will know 
what to expect in this new 
volume, and they will find 
here the same delicacy of 
touch and filmy imaginings. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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The 
Marriage 
of 
William Ashe aa 
F —_-« 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD |! “9 


Author of *‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter’’ 














LADY KITTY 


\ N THAT is there about Lady Kitty to set two continents talking? 

She isn’t a proper young woman, that is certain; she isn’t good— 

at least not by conventional standards, and yet she seems far removed 

from censurable wickedness. Why do the critics and the clergy speak 

well of her? Is it that they place her fault at the door of her perhaps 

too-good husband? Is it that they feel he is to blame for her down- 
going because he chose power in place of love? 

[here have been loves in this world which have had terrible consequences, and though 

Mrs. Ward attempts no Cleopatra theme, she has sounded the heights and depths of passion 


lits opposition to social convention in a way that has seldom been achieved.—Phila- 
phia Inquirer 


It reveals new depth and beauty with each reading. One appreciates how superbly the 

thor has triumphed. . . . Its place is with the books that do not die. Its author stands among 

few living authors to whom the immortals have passed the torch.—New York Times. 

In all Mrs. Ward’s long gallery of distinguished heroines, Lady Kitty most vibrates 

with life, and her story is likely to leave with its readers most of that fragrance of rose- 
mary which is for remembrances.—New York Globe 


Iilustrated by Albert Sterner 


One-Volume Edition, Post 8vo, Cloth, - - - - - . . - $1.50 


Two-Volume Edition, limited to 1000 sets, and autographed by Mrs. Ward. 
Crown 8vo, Gilt Tops, Deckel Edges, Special Binding in Dark Blue and 
Gold (in Box), - - : : . - - - - - - - net, $4.00 
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Bell in the Fog 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of “The Conqueror” 


‘* These ten stories vary greatly in theme and treat- 
ment, and are all masterpieces. As much care and 
thought has gone into the construction of the several 
plots as would suffice to furnish forth a clever novel.” 

Newark News. 

‘* These are stories which bite hard and bear frequent 
perusal. They have the quality which inheres in works 
of genius and which makes them distinctive. Mrs. 
Atherton sounds the depths of emotions in a manner 
that few have equalled.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


Ohe 


Silence of Mrs. Harrold 


By SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 


Author of “Lux Crucis” 


‘* There's a good novel out—and any one who likes 
a good novel, one that will last three days and which 
you don’t want to hurry over, should not fail to read 
it.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 

‘‘As absorbing as the most fascinating detective 
tale. The plot is entirely original in the annals of fic 
tion. It tears at the heart-strings and carries the 
reader along in a perfect whirl of emotion.”— 

New York American. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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by 
Maurice Hewlett 


Author of ** The Forest Lovers ’’ 


Four glowing love-tales out of the 
heart of the Middle Ages, afire with 
romance, passion, and adventure. 
Maurice Hewlett, who has stood alone 
among contemporary writers since the 
publication of ‘‘The Forest Lovers,” 
here writes, in his rare, distinctive 
style, of the themes which he knows 
so well how to portray. His literary 
achievement is as great as his popu- 
larity. Not only is he an artist in 
words, but a teller of splendid tales. 
There are four stories in this volume, 
each alone long enough for a little 
book. ‘*The Love Chase” is a reve- 
lation, and promises, if such a thing 
were possible, to make a new repu- 








tation for the author. 





‘Fond Adventures apyright, 290s, by Harper & Brotht Post svo, @loth, $1.50 





Che Courtship of a Careful Man 


By €. $. Martin 


Author of “The Luxury of Children.’’ ‘‘Lucid Intervals’’ 


[hese are clever stories of life in New York, with a large allowance of dialogue 

a cheerful quality. Nearly all the tales are concerned with the interesting mo- 

ents of courtship. They are all agreeable stories about agreeable people, written in 

Mr. Martin’s genial style, with deft touches of humor. Besides the title story, there are 

\ Party at Madeira’s,” ‘‘The Making of a Match,” *‘A Disguised Providence.’ 
Josephine,” ‘‘ Found—A Situation.” 


Tilustrated. Post svo, @loth, $1.25 


harper §& Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City 
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BOOKS FOR THOUGHTFUL READERS 


The Wonders of Life 


(A Supplementary Uolume to ‘‘ The Riddle of the Universe ’’) 
By ERNST HAECKEL 


In these days of the dominance of fiction it is noteworthy to find a serious book read 
widely. Like “* The Riddle of the Universe,’’ which sold hundreds of thousands of copies, t! 
new volume by Ernst Haeckel is arousing the widest comment. Professor Haeckel is the |] 
of the brilliant coterie of scientists that followed Darwin, and he voices the scientific messa 
of the nineteenth century to the twentieth. This work is a popular study of life’s mysteri: 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 


The Land of Riddles 


(RUSSIA OF TO-DAY) 
By HUGO GANZ 


This is a brand-new book about Russia, picturing political and social conditions with 
such accuracy that the revelation is startling. The author is a brilliant Viennese writer 
who, travelling over the whole country, dared to pry deep into Russian affairs. His book 
is just out and is the last word on Russia and how its precarious situation of to-day ha 
come about. The police system, the Jews, the bureaucracy, the student body, and othe: 
great political and social factors are the subjects of special chapters. 


Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.00 net 


The | The 
Russian Advance Mikado’s Empire 


By ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


This volume by Senator Beveridge is Professor Griffis’s volumes present th 
pre-eminently the best first-hand exposi- most recerit, the most authentic, and i 
tion of the Far-Eastern controversy, de- many 


respects the most comprehensive 
scribing clearly the growth of the antago- 


information concerning the peculiar and 
nism between Russia and Japan culmi- interesting people with which they deal 
nating in the present war Senator The history of Japan is treated from 
Beveridge spent several months in Man- 660 B.c. to the present time, together with 
churia and elsewhere, studying the hostile the author’s personal experiences, obser- 
nations and the country which is now the vations, and studies in Japan. 

seat of war 


Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, Iilustrated. 8vo. Two Volumes. 
$2.50 net $4.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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The Tyranny of the Dark 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


In this powerful story Mr. Garland has again laid his scene in the West—a 
ground with which he is thoroughly familiar and of which he always writes 
charmingly. But he has entered a new field, full of fascination for the modern 
mind—that of the occult. The heroine is a girl in all respects normal except 
for a strange psychic power which she possesses but does not understand. 
Drawn to New York, and under strange influences, she is in danger of being 
exploited for her wonderful powers. The incidents of her rescue from the 
‘Tyranny of the Dark,” undertaken by her lover, make this book stand out 
alone as a striking departure from current fiction. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 





The Accomplice 


By FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 


Author of -‘‘ The Web,’” ** The Minority ”’ 


The story of a hotly-contested murder trial, following upon a most mys- 
terious crime. The narrative is told in the words of the foreman of the jury, 
who chances upon outside evidence, during the trial, which greatly compli- 
cates the situation and eventually precipitates a tremendous climax. The story 
is a maze of mystery to the very end, and the reader continually mounts the 
‘stairway of surprise” 


as the suspicion of guilt points first one way and then 
another. 


The story goes in and out of the court-room, and is not without a 
pretty love-tale in its lighter moments. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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WARPER’S BAZAR 


MAY NUMBER 


Special Features 
THE WAY TO WOMANHOOD By HENRY VAN DYKE 


The first chapter of Dr. Van Dyke’s forthcoming book for young girls, 
which will be published serially in the Bazar. This is one of the notable 
literary features of 1905. 

WOMEN OF THE HOUR—Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt By ANNE 0’HAGAN 
With a photograph of Mrs. Roosevelt taken especially for the Bazar 
THE LITTLE CRACKED TEA-CUP. A Poem By FRANCIS BARINE 

With inimitable illustrations by F. Y. Cory 
AETAT TEN. A Short Story By ETHEL SIGSBEE SMALL 
With illustrations by F. Y. Cory 


FAMILY RELATIONS. Chapter III. By MARION FOSTER WASHBURNE 
Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood. The last paper of Mrs. Wash- 
burne’s admirable series on the duties and responsibilities of close human 
relations 


THE DEBTOR. A Novel By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 
With a full-page illustration by W. D. Stevens. The fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth chapters of Mrs. Freeman’s great novel 

SPRING AND SUMMER FASHIONS By A. T. ASHMORE 
Beautifully illustrated by Ethel and Guy Rose. of Paris. A large in- 
stalment of spring and summer fashion material following the superb 
display in this issue 

CONCERNING POLISHED FLOORS By MARTHA CUTLER 
A practical paper which will appeal to home-makers 

DWARF FURNITURE FOR THE NURSERY By MARY DAWSON 
Illustrated by Martha Cutler. An admirable description, with pictures, 
of the new dwarf furniture made especially for children. 

SIMPLE AILMENTS OF CHILDREN By MARIANNA WHEELER 

Superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital of New York 


The announcement of another of Miss Wheeler's admirable papers will 
delight thousands of her admirers. 


Other Features 


GIFTS FOR THE BABY ) MAY LUNCHEONS 
By Lilian Barton Wilson By Josephine Grenier 
Illustrated with Photograph Illustrated with Photographs 
HOME SEWING OUR GIRLS 
By Rosa E, Payne PRACTICAL HINTS TO HOUSEWIVES 
NEW CHINA AND GLASS WARE IN JOCUND VEIN 
By Christine Terhune Herrick EDITORIAL COMMENT 
ll ustrated with Photographs 
QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 
OUR PARIS LETTER 
By Flora McDonald Thompson AN HOUSEHOLD DECORATION, etc., etc. 
ALSO The BAZAR’S Special Fashion Sheet, given gratuitously with each copy 
of the magazine, and containing patterns to the value of two dollars. 








15c. a Copy—oOn All Nows-Stands—$1.00 a Year 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Messrs. Harper Brothers announce a new, definitive 
history of the United States 


The American Nation 


EDITED BY 
1 History Complete in 
” Original Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., LL.D. 28 Volumes 


Sources by Professor of History at Harvard University 
{ssociated 








5 Volumes 


of , ) 
*holars GROUP 1 lume 1 820-1 Now Read 
oom Foundations of the Nation a. ' » 


























UR ;ROUN c AMER 
1cAN Hisrory. | Edward tts j A.M 
Professor of H Srert - ROUP Trial of Nationality 
\ ume 2 150 190 
Basis of AMERICAN Histor y Living rrand lume 1837-1841 
A.M.,Professor of Anthropolo 
Volum 3 
SPAIN IN AMERICA B 
Ph.D.. Professor of History 


Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Harvard University 


1841-18 


Volume 4 158 
ENGLAND IN AMERICA B on Gardiner Tyler 
} VERY $y Theodore C. Smit 
160 t or of American History, Williams College 
‘ P-GOVERNMENT By Charles McLean fume 16 Q-1801 
Andre ws, Ph.D., Professor of History, Bryn Mawr TH 1 WAR By French Ensor 
College 1 ' recent President of the Naval 


! L 
LL.D. President of William and Mary College 


\ un 


COLONIAL 5 


GROUP 2—Transformation Into « Nation 1861-1863 
Volume 6 1690-1740 Tue ApPRA ro ARM By James Kendall Hosmer 
Provinciat America. By Evarts Boutell Greene LL.D.. recent Librarian of the Minneapolis Public 
Ph.D *rofessor of History, University of Illinois Library 
Volume 7 1740-1763 1863-1866 
In AmeriIcA. By Reuben Gold Thwaites OvuTCcOME OF TH 1 War. By James Kendall 
Secretary of the State Historical Society Hosmer, LI 
isconsin 
Volume 8 1763-17706 > . . 5 
: . ; GROUP s.—National Expansion 
PRELIMINARIES OF THE REVOLUTION By George 
Elliott Howard, Ph.D Professor of 


History \ 
University of Nebraska 


Hume 22 1866-1877 
RECONSTRUCTION. Po.iticaL AND Economi By 
William Archibald Dunning, Ph.D., Professor of 
Tue American Revotution. By Claude Halstead History, Columbia University 
Van Tyne, Ph.D., Assistant-Professor of American | 
History, University of Michigan 


Volume o 1776-178 


Volume z 1877-1885 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT By Charles Herbert Lever- 
more, Ph.D., President of Adelphi College 
Tue CONFEDERATION AND THE ConsTITUTION. By An \ 
drew Cunningham McLaughlin A.M., Director of the » 
Bureau of Historical Research, Carnegie Institution j 


Volume 10 1783-1789 


olume 24 1885-1807 

ATIONAL PROBLEMS By Worthington Chauncey 
Ford. Chief of the Division of Manuscripts, Library 
of Congress 

GROUP 3.—Development of the Nation 


>« 1905 

Volume 11.—1789-1801 rue Wortp Power. By John_ Holladay 

Tue Feperaist System By John Spencer Bassett a 4 PhD.. Professor of History Washington 
Professor of History, Trinity College, N. ( nd Lee Universit 


Volume 


18Q7 


Volume 12.—1801-1811 
Tue JerrerRsONIAN System. By Edward Channing I 
Ph.D.. Professor of History, Harvard |t 


Volume of 1870-1005 
prats or AmrFrRIcAN GOVERNMENT By Albert 
niversity Bushnell Hart. LL_D., Professor of History Harvard 
Volume 13 1811-1819 versity 
Rise or Awerican§ NAatTIONALirty B 
Charles Babcock, Ph.D., President of the 
of Arizona 


Kendric Volume 
University Inpex To THE American NATION Prepared by 
David Mavydole Matteson, A.M., Harvard College 
Volume 14 18190-1820 Library 
Rist of tHe New West. By Frederick 
Jackson Turner, Ph.D., Professor of Volume 28 
Library Edition, American History, University of American Nation ATIas 


i vacua by the Editor University 
Crown 8&vo, 

Polished Bock- Edition (for 
ram, Leather HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers ging 
Labels, Gilt . 
Tops, Uncut Franklin Square, New York City Volumes sold 
Edges, etc. Separately. 

Vols. 1-5 in Box, Cloth, 
$9.00 Net $2.00 each 
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POPULAR NOVELS AND TALES 


The Truants A. E. Seetason 


Chis novel, by the author of “The Four Feathers,” has thrust itself into prominenc: 
in that mysterious way which a good story has of maki: 

oe, . yl », itself popular. It is a splendid tale, strong and virile, with 

oo oe things happening all the tirne. illustrated. Cloth, $1.5c 


The Son of Royal Langbrith yp. ww... 


Mr. Howells’s latest novel is not one of the strongest, but is the strongest piece of work 
“ he has yet done, as attested by the startling volume of pra 

aay i ae called forth from the critics. It is a story that palette pon 
the reader in the first pages and with dramatic inten it 

him to the clo One of the best Americ an =o of our time * —Dia 
Special Binding, Gilt Top, Uncut Ec: , $2.0 


The Georgians WILL “a 


Old Abner Daniel is being royally welcomed by the thousands who got acquainte: | 
A New Story about with him in Will N. Harben’s former book—*‘ Abner D: iniel 

Abner Daniel He is eccentric, quaint, and real, a character one remembers 

like an old friend and never grows tired of. Post Svo, $1.50 


by 


The Memoirs of a Baby josepuind paskam 


No book of the past year has caused more merriment, and more people are laughing 
The Funniest of over it now than ever. If you have not seen the humorou 
Bi hies sketches by Fanny Y. Cory that illustrate the text, you have 
wograp missed a treat indeed. Post 8vo, $1.50 


Rulers of Kings GERTRUDE. ATHERTON 


es a supreme interest over the fiction of the hour, because it has crystallized 
the momentous questions that are stirring men’s minds 
Nothing so highly romantic has appeared since ‘ The Prisoner 
of Zenda.’’’—Book News Post 8vo, $1.5 


A  Seatines of the 
Twentieth Century 


Nostromo soenve, deuman 


* This is a perfectly amazing book It is less a novel than an opera in prose. The 
A Tale of pov Fe g music of the tale rises and falls, fades ,and swells, 

the Seaboard advanc ing ever to the ordered crash of its finale.’ LONDON 

: ATHENAUM. Post 8vo, $1.50 


May Iverson—Her Book agyizase?% jorvax 


This is the story of a fourteen-year-old school-girl and her school life, which she 
Be the Lidhie of describes in her own words. It is already greeted as one 
; to.re Of the brightest, cleverest, and funniest books published 

oe s of th s = at as - ian : . eo 
Tales of the Cloister last year. One distinguished critic says, ‘‘May is delicious 
We begin by laughing at her, and end by loving her.” Jllustrated. Post 8vo, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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POPULAR NOVELS AND TALES 


A Ladder of Swords GILBERT PARKER 


one who felt the spell and charm of ** The Rigat of Way ”’ will fail to read Sir Gilbert 

-arker’ Ww ance. The story is one of “love. laughter 

By the Author of Parker's new romance. The story is one love, laughter, 

The Right of Way’”’ and tears’’ of a bygone age, that becomes very real to us 
‘+The Ri : y 


7 


in these delightful pages. Iilustrated. Cloth, $1.50 


Vergilius IRVING BACHELLER 


Bacheller’s new novel has met with a flattering reception from leading re- 


viewers in Great Britain England's greatest literary organ, 

By the Author of ay Mieenide denen ae a Contech Sikendatr dette oskdl mene 
“7 Eben Holden ”’ The Atheneum, says of it A certain literary grace and power 
of restraint favorably distinguish ‘Vergilius’ from the ma- 

of novels dealing with similar themes.” Cloth, $1.35. 





A Dog’s Tale MARK TWAIN 


wonderful little dog story is published in attractive style, with illustrations 

, , in color by W. T. Smedley. It is a perfect type of a perfect 
1 story It is told from the dog’s standpoimt, and makes 
im COO a wide appeal to all classes of readers Cloth, $1.00. 






» b 
The Givers MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


Some of the best work of this gifted author In it the commonplace scenes 
: and incidents of daily life are drawn with incredible mit > = 

Stories of Syrees Sade ye Basen € ‘erbetbete Shene le mi aute 
New England Life ness of detail and honesty of description which distinguish 
= this realistic artist. All of these stories are admirable and 


uld be widely read.’’—Cuicaco INTER-OCEAN Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.25 


True Bills essen ADE 


this book were read only for its picturesque language and brilliant sallies, it 

° would well repay the reader, who will also pick up many 

George Ade’s hy pay ; st - = P y 
Latest Fables in Slan nuggets of pure common-sense as well. George Ade’s work 
—_ 9 as an American humorist has called forth the praise of our 
atest literary critics of to-day. Illustrated. 15mo, $1.00. 


Jess Q@ Co. a Py ee 


lhis is a touching and amusing story dealing with plain people—Scotch, of course— 


By the Author of by the creator of Wee Macgreegor. The general verdict is 
“We ms menesp °? that in this—his first long story—Mr. Bell has outdone his 
° greeg previous success. 16mo, $1.25 


Bruvver Jim’s Baby PHILIP vases. MIGHELS 


One of the cleverest of recent child stories for grown-ups—original in conception, 
and with a freshness of humor in old Bruvver Jim’s droll 
The Story of a ‘ 





Ielan-Ca aphorisms which promise to become proverbial. Mr. Mighels 
/ 9 u is a writer who knows the West thoroughly and can write 
of it with unusual vividness and charm Post 8vo, $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


Edited by George Harvey 











HARPER'S WEEKLY has become the foremost political 
journal of America. The illustrations in every issue are made 
with the care which is given to the illustration of books. 


MR. W. D. HOWELLS, MR. SYDNEY BROOKS, and 
Mr. James MacArthur write regularly of literature and 
of people and events in public view. Two pages are 
given each week to the theatre. The foreign letter keeps 
one in intimate touch with affairs abroad. 


THERE ARE SPECIAL ARTICLES in each issue 
on science, invention, art, finance, travel, adventure. dis- 
covery, etc., by authors who give the last word of authority 

Professor Simon Newcomb, in science; President Charles 
F. Thwing, President of Western Reserve University, in 
education; Professor Jacoby, of Columbia, in astronomy; 
Commander Peary, on his forthcoming trip in search 
of the Pole, etc., ete. 


FIFTY-TWO SHORT STORIES by the best authors 
will appear during the year. A serial by the author of last 
year’s most successful novel is now being arranged for. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PARTS OF THE 

WORLD— Panama, the Far East, etc.—are reporting at first 

hand the making of world history. HARPER’s WEEKLY isa 

daily paper and an illustrated magazine in one. It presents 

every week an interesting and reliable summary of the 

important events of America and throughout the world. 
The subscription price is $4.00 a year. 


Order from your nearest newsdealer, or send 
your subscription direct to the publishers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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The Life and Writings of 


THACKERAY 


HACKERAY’S works are scattered over the world in 

a multitude of forms, but there is only one edition which 
contains his life as well as his complete writings. It is the 

SPECIAL BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 

in twenty-six volumes, edited by his daughter, ANNE 
THACKERAY Ritcuir. It is well known that Thackeray 
wished that no formal biography of himself should ever be 
written. Accordingly, his daughter has prefaced these vol- 
umes with a series of introductions, in chronological order, 
which form an intimate and charming portrayal of Thack- 
eray'’s private life, and recount a host of interesting inci- 
dents in connection with the writing of his books. They 
are replete with hitherto unpublished drawings and sketches 
made by Thackeray, letters to his friends, and other material 


dear to every lover of Thackeray. 


This edition also includes the new volume—“ The Hitherto 

Unidentified Contributions to ‘Punch.’” The set is in twenty-six 

handsome volumes, illustrated with reproductions of steel and HARPER & 

wood engravings, photogravures, together with drawings BROTHERS 

and sketches by the author, and facsimiles of letters and Franklin Square 

manuscripts. Our booklet, with full description and New York City 

details, will be sent free on receipt of the attached 

coupon. booklet describing the 
SPECIAL BIOGRAPHICAL Ept- 


HARPER @ BROTHERS TION OF THACKERAY’S Works. 
Publishers, New York 


Please send me your 





Address... 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































NEW YORK CITY. 
Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day School 


6 West 48th Street and Annex 


Ties Gommateck Schech 4:4 veer 


Pamily and Day School for Girls. Miss Day, Principal 


Removed September 1 to 31 W. 46th St 


The Misses Graham 





t Le GREEN 
Boarding Ay School fo ( Re-opened October 5 
ESTABLISHED IN 1816 
176 West 72d St., Sherman Square 


The Veltin School for Girls. 
College Preparation. Number of pupils limited to twelve 
in each class. Fieprvof building, thoroughly equipped 
160-162 West 74th Street 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
From the New ork Dram at Mirror: “The performance 
f ‘Pastor Sang‘) sed by the students was remarkable, not 
only because of the technical neath nce displayed by the play- 
ers, but because of their intelligent grasp of the characters 
that they portrayed Apply to 
E. P. STePHENSON General Manager, _—i Carnegie Hall 
Miss Brown’ s Boarding and Day School. 
Re-opened October 3, 1904, at Park Hill. For circulars, 
address Miss ANNE Brown 
Highcliffe Hall, Park Hill-on-the-Hudson, Yonkers 


The Randolph and Pond Day School. 

Re-openep OcTOBER 5TH AT 147 West 79TH STREET 

Small Classes. College Preparation. Gymnasium Dancing 
Classes 


The Semple School. 


Mrs. DaRRINGTON SempP Le, Principal 








West 77th Street 





The Misses Ely’s 
hool for Girls 


Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Streets 


Classical School for Girls. 


Resident and Day pupils. Regular and elective courses 
Music and Art studios. Summer travel in Europe. Paris 
School opens October 1 

Mrs. Heten M. Scovitur 

2042 Pifth Avenue 


Douglas's French and English School 

for > egular and Special Courses. Girls prepared for 
College. Only twenty resident pupils received. The School 
offers exceptional advantages in French, with advanced courses 
in French Literature, Criticism and Diction. A large teaching 
staff includes specialists in each department New modern 
house, with electric elevator. Terms fifteen hundred dollars 

18 East 76th Street 


French Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


College-Preparatory Course 











Madame Lionie Brown Miss E. A. Keatinc 
733 Madison Ave., cor. 64th Street 


Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls. 
. An ideal school 

\ Advantages of 
New York City 


All departments 
College - prepare 





tory, graduating 
and special courses 
For illustrated 
circular B ad- 
dress 


Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., 


Tue Castie, TaRrRYTOWN-on-Hvpson 
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NEW YORK CITY (continued). 
The Finch School, 





Boarpin 
Scnooi 
A School with a College Atmosphere 
New fireproof building 
Mrs. James We tts Fincn, A.B., LL.B., Principa 
61-63 East 77 


The Gardner Home School for Girls. 
Mrs. Russeit Sacr, Miss Heten Govu rn, reference 
607 Fifth Avenue, between 48th and got 


The Misses Rayson. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Small cla 
Preparation. Advanced courses in Literature and | 
176, 178, and 180 West 7st 


Mrs. Cooper Hartman’s Riverside School 
for Girls 
315 Riverside Drive and A 


Miss Keller’s Day School. 


New, finely equipped, fireproof building. Gymnasir 
Garden, Studios, etc Complete Course for Girl I 
garten to College Post-Graduate Courses. Special 
for boys under thirteen 








35-37 East 62d St 





The Merrill-van Laer School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls Formerly Jiu 
and Thompson School 


30, 32 and 34 East s7tl 


Stanhope-Wheatcroft Dramatic School. 


Established 1893. Regular summer courses in Drar 
May 1 Special Normal course in Elocution and Physical ‘ 
opens July 1. Address 

Ave.ine S. WHeatcrort, Director. 





31 West 31st Str 





The Whipple School of Art. 


Drawing and painting from life, still life, and the cast 
lustration, Composition 
Mr. Cuartes Aver Wuipp te, Teacher of Life Classes 
Mr. Howarp CuHanpier Cueisty, Teacher of IDustratix 
ooo Sixth Avenue, cor. 51st Str 





We will insert your school advertisement 


in a space of this size, seven lines, at the following rat 
time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents; three time 
dollars and thirty - one cents each insertion; twelve tires 
dollars each insertion 

Harper & Bro .ers, New Y 








NEW YORK. 
Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban ‘School for or Giele. 


Half-hour from New York 





Pe.tnam M 


Adirondack Summer Schooi. 


Art, Manual Training, Nature Study 

June 1 to October 1 Address J. Linerty Tapp. | 
Public Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, until June 
June 1, Saranac Lake P. O., N. Y 
Albany Female Academy. 

Founded 1814. Boarding and day school for girls of al) 
College-Preparatory and Special Courses 

Miss Estuer Lovise Camp, Principal 








Mount Pleasant Military Academy. 
92d year. An honest and honorable record of nearly a cent 
Preparation for college or business. Refers to its patrons 
Mount Pleasant Hall, Mr. Brusie’s School for Young | 
For information regarding either school, address 
Cuarctes Frepertck Brusie. A.M., Principal, 
Osstninc-on-Hups 
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NEW YORK (continued). 


FOR GIRLS. Albany, N.Y. 36th Year. 


MISS SEABURY, Head of School. 
_Rev. W.C. DOANE, LL.D., President of Trustees. 
















established and conducted solel in the interest 


expended in support of | 


m. Entire income 





lucat 
ligious training. Teachers devoted solely to work | 
Modern buildings 


department for younger 







uction. Strong Music department 
Separate 


Location excellent for health 





school purposes 


Preparation given for | 







leges. Extra year required for St. Agnes diploma 


modern languages 





teachers of Exercise in gymnasium 
Catalogue on request 


The Balliol School. 
sration for Bryn Mawr and all colleges for 
im. Unexcelled opportunity for winter 


tdoor games under specialist 





women New 
outdoor 







\ Louise SHerriztp Brownert Saunprrs, A.B 
)} Eprra Rockwe.t Hart, A.B 


















The Cathedral School of St. Mary. 


eighteen miles from New York 





Modern } 





1 for girls 






yllege preparation; references required 


Principal 






Annie S. Grrson 






Garven City, L. I 








The Bennett School for Girls. 


nutes from New York 










IkVINGTON-ON-HvUDSON 
C ollegiate Institute for Girls. 
first vear. $350 to $450. College - preparatory and 
graduating courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Physical 
~ year-book and views address 





PH E. Kino, D.D., 


President 






Port Enpwarp 















We will insert your school advertisement 
q a space of this size, fourteen lines, at the following 
one time, seventeen dollars and fifty cents, three 
es, sixteen dollars and sixty-two cents each insertion 
e times, fourteen dollars each insertion 
Harper & Brotuers, New York 













| GRANGER PLACE 
SCHOOL for GIRLS 


CANANDAIGUA, NEW YORK. 


In selecting a school, there are other things 
think of than scholarship, physical training, 
cation and cost 

rhese other considerations, as well as those 
named above, are interestingly and thoroughly 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


St. Agnes School | 



























' pre pares many 
| School, and offer 





reated in our booklet entitled ‘*‘ Where Shall 
We Send Our Girls?” The answer which 
Granger Place makes to this question should 
prove helpful to every one who must make the 
lecision. The booklet is free to those who write. 


SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY, Principal. 
HARPER'S MAG 

















tion. Separate 
reation 


NEW YORK (continued). 





EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL <7: 
Girls. 

(Formerly Troy Female Seminary.) Certificate admits to Wellesley 

Vassar, Smith Collegea, and Cornell Universit: General and Special 

courses. Schools of music and art. Fine new fireproof buildings. Two 

scholarships, Basket-ball, hockey and out of-door games 

Miss Anna Leacn, A.M., Principal, Troy, N. Y. 








The Halsted School for Girls. 


admit our graduates without examina 
Residence and School buildings. Outdoor re 
Art and Music Booklet on request 

Mary Sicarp Jenkins, Principal 


Vassar and Wellesley 


YonkKERS-onN-Hvupson 


The Dr. Holbrook School. 


3oth year begins, 

For new boys, September 28th; 
For old boys, Septemt 29th 
Terms, $700.00. 





OSSINING 


Lyndon Hall School 


girls for Vassar, but is distinctively a Home 
rs special 
girls who do not go to col 
Samvuet W. Buck, A.M., 








‘Principal, 
POUGHKEEPSIE 


The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs Daugliiters’ School for Girls 
regular courses "Pe paration for College and European travel 
Address Mrs. Jane Grey Hyovt BINGHAMTON 


The Misses Metcalf’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
College Preparation, Physical Culture, Tennis 
Summer home in Pocono Mountains. Address 
TarRRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON 





Basket-ball 





Putnam Hall. 


Home and Day School for Girls 
E xceptional facilities for Vassar preparation 
Specialists in each department. Certificate admits to Vassar 
Basket-ball, tennis and other outdoor sports. Francns A 
Wesasky. Etten Cuiizpe Bartierr. POUGHKEEPSIE. 


Special and 


advantages to the large number of 


Preparation for all colleges 
Elective courses 





Heathcote Hall 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
The Misses Lockwood’s 
Collegiate School for Girls 


Beautifully located among the hills of Westchester 
County, between the Hudson and the Sound. Forty 
minutes from Grand Central Station. Certificate ac- 
cepted at the leading Eastern Colleges. General 
course of study offering fullest opportunities in liter- 
ature, languages, art and music. Golf, tennis, hockey, 
skating among the outdoor sports. Early application 
is necessary for entrance next year. 
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NEW YORK (continued). { NEW YORK (continued). 
Peekskill Military agen Rumsey Hall. 


Preparatory School for Young Boys Onl 
















34 year opens Sept. 20, 190 ( ge-preparatory (Harvard Equips pupils for entrance to Secondary Schools Re 

vale Princeton standards) and advanced business courses and physical training. A thorough home school 
‘dest endowed Military Academy in the U. 5 limited R 
\. Ropinson, Ph.D Seneca Fa q 





PeeKSKILL-ON-HuDSON The Ossining School for Girls. 


‘ “ Stone pon Stone is not onl the translation of 












attention to 





arefull 
Cla 1 Scient and English Course Prepare \ 

Sostrarct \ Poet tt ; ; 
‘ . subur n t V rT re I ttentio iver 
Mohegan : 






1 ; mel + lig " refiner } rin 
‘ ‘ idson River leve Land and water juireme “ra hi y an finer ) aris 









addres 


Rye Seminary. 
Por particu ‘ 





M | 


New York Military Academy. 





iversi é School ‘ a 
The University Preparatory Schoo The Mis = Soctnidends Sch cl. 
7 , Giese 9 \ or Girls under sixteen | in| 
| 3 Peto oie xty minutes’ rick aie ¥. ( 












BriARCLirr M 








The Wells ‘Schoof: For Girls. 


training for all lea 
ral Course Attra: tive 
4 psmi7rH, A.B., 


















MASSACHUSETTS. 
“Sx = - — — —_ -—— — + — . ~ enero —_ 
en 


t () 0. BRADFORD ~ ACADEMY «= oe 


FOR YOUNG WOME®. One hour from Boston. 























College 








Preparatory and General Courses. ‘Two years’ Course ? 
for High-School graduates New gymnasium. Boat x 
j ing, skating, golf, tennis, basket-ball and field-hockey. MJ 


Catalogue and views on application. 


Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., 














Principal, Bradford, Mas««. 








The Allen School. Abbot Academy. 















 < and 76th year Gradua ate llege-preparat 
One teache ( 1 home mi Certificate admits to S Wellesley, M H 
New nnasiu wir Fine grounds, modern buildings. Gymnasiur Tennis, t 
ball golf 
Bats H Mast Emiry A. Means, Principal. Address Abbot Acadet 


er pemegh s Beers Boys’ Schock, 


Fits for business, technics 





Emerson College of Oratory. 
Wn. J. Rotrr, A.M., Litt.D., President 














The iargest school of Oratory, Literat 







and Pedagogy in America. It aims t 


velop in the student a knowledge of hi 





i ‘ powers in expression, whether as a 
ter Recei ves 

boys from 7 
to 16 inclu- 
sive New | 
gymnasium 
Manual train- 
ing. Send for 
illus. booklet 





tive thinker or an interpreter. A beaut 


ful new building. Summer sessions. Gr 








ates are sought to teach Oratory, Pt 
Culture, Rhetoric, Literature, Music, Pe 


20K) 26th year opens Tuesday, Set 








26 Address 
M.C Mitcuece . 
~ prietor Henry Lawrence Sovruwick, Dean 





BILLERICA Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Bosto» 
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CAMP KATAHDIN 
<n ROGERS HALL 


RANCELEY CLUB SCHOOL dGikis 


Summer Camps for Boys in the Maine Woods 
r CAMP KATAHDIN-—Canve trips, mountain climb 
: id saddle or Baseball, tennis, 
r ithletic rd ae tic Ss} orts. ide il / Certificate accepted by Mount Holyoke, 
on bb from twelve to ~ Smith, Vassar, W ellesley and Wells. 
wake bore manly, NINE outof twelve members of recent 
senior class have entered college. Beau- 
Kn = ELE Y Cc L UB, « mbagos of the tiful location, facing Rogers Park, with 
, for older boys and colleg brs + Long canoe trips athletic courts and fields on the school 
et Maine and Canada, with 1ine guides. Best grounds. Horseback riding and all 
outdoorsports. Address, for fur- 
unt ire fifty miles apart, but frequent trips be ther information, 
e members of each camp the advantages of both, 
iates and athletes in charge. Expert tutoring MRS. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., PRINCIPAL, 
For catalogue, addres — Lowell, Mass. 


HENRY M. ‘COBB, 5! Everett Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
Browne and Nichols School for Boys. The Gilman School for Girls 


( iTse s ear ( es ted to 1° 1 a GILMA? 
f t 1 t ri CAMBRIDGE 


Kahkou Comp and Conse Tours. 


eent! 


; Chamberlayne’s 


; Church’s School for Girls. Lawrence Academy. 
I te 1 for t 


ss Lillian E. Da: vis. 


Day S 
Boston 


Elms,” Home, Day, and Music Schoo! 
os -: ~ . assat eg t > Fal “ “ 
wo in _— { The MacDutfie School for Girls. 


Hall’s School for Girls. 2 noo is its individual care of pupils 
} cal ar intellectu llege-certificate privileges l 
I Hil ane 7 entaenan $ 
I HN UPFI hI nd Mrs. Joun MacDurrir, A.B 
| DPRINGFIELD 


i I 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


Howard Suntene = Girls and 7 Ladies. 
from Boston. Academi ‘olles eparato 1 


under the best 


Elm Hill. Waban School. 
p , — : A superior Home 
r ate School and Home tor bie - im 1 ' th H PILLSBURY AM rincipal 
. t Wasan 


; 
ptional advantages for the deve ment of t urmmmer Camp Box 14r 


lividual instruction, Manual ny , 
i at age of six and upwards Limited numb ’ 
ne ee ee ness, On > year. f Prospect Hill School for Girls. 
and healthful location at an elevation of 1000 y, é : 
Ages 250 acres of grounds. For circulars and all 38th year. Graduate, elective and college-pre- 
address « paratory courses. Golf, tennis and basket-ball 
Illustrated catalog 
Miss Carourne R. Crark, M.A., Principal 


A. Brown, M.D., Superintendent a 
BARRE : GREENFIELD 
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MASSACHUSETTS (continued). 
Quincy Monten School. Se Girls. 


ne sburban estate, near Quin Ba Ample Grounds 
sports juildings attractive and homelike Regular 
ourses of study Advantages in Art, Music and 


preparation : ertificate. Illustrated 


acation high and dry Laboratories 
A new gymnasium with swimming 
’ Earnest boys. A vigorous school life 
Pits for College, Scientific School and Business 
rated pamphlet sent free 
G. R. Wurre, Principal Wettestey Hits 


Walnut Hill School. 


A jllege-preparatory school for girls. Seventeen miles 
from Boston. 

Miss Conant and Miss BiGeLow, Principals 
NATICK 


Wheaton ‘Seminary for Young , Women. 

Rev. Samvet Vv Cos, A.M., D.D., President 

7ist year begir Sept. 20, 1905 Endowed college-prepar 
story. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for high 
school graduates and others. Art and music. Experienced 
teachers Native French and German New brick gym 
nasium, with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field 
ockey, golf. Steam and electricity Healthful location, with 
in 30 miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY NorTON 





PENNSYLV ANIA. 
Armitage School. For Girls. 


Half-hour from Philadelphia. Certificate admits to Wellesley 
‘assar, and Smith. Fimshing Course and Musical advantages 
Te rms, $750-$900 per year. Address 
THe SECRETARY 
WAYNE 


The Birmingham School for Girls. 


Main Line P.R.R. Academic and College- Preparatory Courses 
Music and Art Beautiful location. Extensive grounds. Cata- 
ogue A. R. Griet, Manager BIRMINGHAM 


The Darlington Seminary. 
igh-grade school for girls Convenient to New York. 
Phi fladebehie Washington. Collegiate, English Music, Art, 
Languages. Individual instruction Moral, social and physical 
ture. F. P. Bye, President; R. D. Dartincron, Vice-Presi 
lent West CHESTER 


The Misses Kirk, 
rly connected with Bryn Mawr College. will begin the 
h year of their College ey wry Senool for Girls on 
ber 4, 19005. Number of boarders limited to twelve. Care- 
individual instruction 
Rosemont, near Bryn Mawr College 


The Misses Shipley’s School. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 





Directly opposite the main entrance 
to Bryn Mawr Cx rag 
Boarding and day departments 
Numbers strictiy limited. Individual 
attention in home and school life 
Diploma given in academic and college 
preparatory courses 
Extensive lawns for basket - ball 
} tennis, and hockey. Gymnasium, with 
combined Swedish and American 
system 
Por illustrated circular, address 
Tue Secretary 
Box ‘I,’ Bryn Mawr 


COLLECES. 


PENNSYLVANIA (continued). 





Swarthmore 
Preparatory School 


A home school with ee cottages for boys 
Half hour from Philadelphi Enjoys advantag 
more Colleye The quiet letwons ¢ ofa Friends’ « 

a splendid atmosphere for the growth of char 
faculty ensures the best possible education for 
Terms $400 per year. Send for Year Book a1 
ular, describing buildings, courses and gymnas 
sethar Tomlinson, 
neipal, 
quasiente, 


Miss Bal Baidwin’s School es ‘Girls. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 

Within 14 years 189 pupils have entered Bryn Ma 
from this school Diploma given in both general ar 
preparatory courses. Fine fireproof stone building 
five acres of beautiful grounds. For circular, a 
SECRETARY 

Firorence Batpwtn, Ph.B., Principal 

Jane L. Browne i, A.M., Associate Principal 

Bry» 


“Linden Hall. 


Moravian Seminary for Girls. Founded 1704. Ger 
College Preparatory Courses. Music and Art De ~partr 
excelled. Attractive home atmosphere. For illustrat 
logue and views, address 

Rev. Cuas. D. Krerper, Principal. 





Moravian Seminary for Young Ladies. 
Founded 1749. 90 minutes from Philadelphia. 2 h« 
New York 156th year opens September 20. Addres 
J. Max Hark, D.D.. Principal, 
Bertut 


Ogontz School for. Young Ladies. 
wenty minutes from Philadelphia, two hours from N« 
The late Mr. Jay Cooke's fine property. For circulars. a 
Miss Sytvra J - East AN, Principal, Ocon1z ScHoo 


Ponnsytveais | Military College. 

43d year. Civil Engineering (C.E.), Chemistry (B 
(A.B). Also Thorough Preparatory Courses. Infant 
tillery, Cavalry. Catalogues of 

Col. C. E. Hyatt, President 


Pennsylvania College for Women. 

A thoroughly first-class College, well equipped ar 
didly located. Standard Classical Course leading to 
A.B. Special advantages for study of Music and Art 
paratory-School Certificates admit to leading colleges 

Dr. S. A. Martin, President 

Fifth Avenue, Pittss 


Miss Roney’s School for Girls. 


36th year. Formerly Mrs. Sutton’s and Miss Roney 
School. New, healthtul location. College preparatory 
equipment. Catalogue on request 
Bata, near Phil 


Marshall Seminary. For Girls. 


Ideal location in most 
beautiful section 
Philadelphia's suburts. 
Academic and Music 
Departments J 
Preparatory 
cial Courses 
grounds Golf 
ball, and other out-door 
sports Miss E S. 
MarsHatt, Oak Lane, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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PENNSYLVANIA (continued). 
Miss Sayward’s School 


charming, healthful suburb of Philadelphia. De- 
me, modern building recently enlarged, college-pre- 
nd special courses, musical department ut 
velops character, mind, and body 

SaAYWARD, Principal 


OVERBROOK 


Walnut Lane School for Girls. 
ar Prepares for all colleges 
Attractive home life Catalogue on request 


ypoRA B. RicHakps, Principal 


Regular course 


Germantown, PHILADELPHIA 


Wilson College = fer Women. 


beautiful Cumberland Valley Courses leading to 
Mus.B. Strong faculty of experienced teachers 
,sdvantages in musk Moderate expenses 
ReaserR, President 
CHAMBERSBUR 


Wyoming Seminary. 


ational. Seven halls. College preparation, ornamental 
and business. $300 a year 
Spracue, D.D., President 
KINGSTON 


We will insert your school advertisement 


of this size, seven lines, at the following rates: one 
dollars and seventy-five cents; three times, eight 
nd thirty-one cents each insertion; twelve times, seven 
insertion 
Harper & Brotuers,’ New York 





NEBRASKA. 





Brownell Hall. 


ge preparatory and academic courses. Certificate admits 
ur, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, the University of Ne- 
and the University of Chicago. Instruction in Cooking 
ewing Exceptional advantages in Music and Art 
MacRaB, Principal 
OMAHA 





NEW JERSEY. 
Brantwood Hall. 


ege preparatory for Girls Finishing Courses Special 
ent for physical culture and outdoor sports 40 minutes 

New Yor 

e Misses Marne, Principals 





Sovtn ORANGE 


Miss Beard’s Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
lege preparatory. Suburban to New York 
112, 118, and 124 Berkeley Avenue, ORANGE 


Cloverside School. 
boarding and day schoo! for girls. Regular College-Pre 

ry course and advanced courses in Literature, Ps) ) 

nd the History of Art Location ideal 14 miles feos n 

1 Facilities for all outdoor recreation Por cir 


Tim.ow, Principal Monte 


Dwight School for Girls. 
; miles from New York City 

s FE. S. CretcuTon ip ss 

E. W Fannan, 5° OPO 


Helicon Hall. 
Home School for Boys. College preparator: Re-of 
tober 2 
HN W. Crate, Principal 
On-the-Palisades opposite New York, ENGLEwoo! 


The Knox School for Girls. 


second year begins October 4, 1905 
Resident and day pupils 
Miss Mary F. Kwox, A.B., Principal 





LaKEWOOI 


HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE 


NEW JERSEY (continued). 





Kingsley School ii 


Two distinct but affiliated schools. The Lower, for boys 8 to 
13, prepares for the Upper or other preparatory schools. The 
I pper for boys from 14 to 18, prepares for College, Scientific 
School or Business. Pers onal guidance in study is a special 
feature of the school. The large playgrounds include wood- 
land, open field and athletic grounds 
Write for booklet, “Kingsley School, Ite Life, Method 

and Ideals,” ‘and eatalogue A. 

| JAMES R. CAMPBELL, A.M., Headmcater, 

| ‘wsex Fella, New Jersey. 


The Hartridge School. 
Boarding School for Girls and Day School 
(Forty-five minutes from New York.) PLAINFIELD, N. J 


Kent Place School for Girls. 
Saran Woopman Pavt Principal. Hamitton Wricnrt 

Masie, LL.D., President Board of Directors 
Suburban to New York 


The Newark Seminary for Girls. 

Fifteen minutes from New York. Certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Vassar and Cornell. For catalogue 
address ANNA Frances Wuitmore, Principal NEWARK 


SumMIT 


Princeton Preparatory School. 

College-preparatory school for boys over fourteen Rapid 
progress possible because of limited number pupils (fifty) and 
freedom from rigid class organization. Ample grounds; modern 
buildings Personal inspection invited. Address 

J. B. Fine, Headmaster, 

PRINCETON 


“ Pamlico ”—School for Girls. 
A home and school combined, within an hour of New York 
City. All the usual courses, with special attention to English, 
Music and Art Terms $s0o to $6s0 Send for illustrated 
vear-book 
Mrs. A. C. D. Lowcks, Principal 
Pompton 





Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys. 
Founded 1766 


Libraries. Gymnasium, Athletics, Military Drill. Individual 
Instruction 


Euiot R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master 


Thorough preparation for all colleges. Good 


New Brunswick 


Miss Townsend’s School for Girls. 
Academic and _ college-preparatory departments. Special 
courses 54 Park Place, Newark 


» Mentally Deficient and Backward 


Children 
BANCROFT = COX 


Training School 


The tenderest care and the most scientific training 
and instruction, amid delightful surroundings and the 
comforts of home-life are provided at this school for 
children of impaired mental faculties. 
Endorsed by prominent physicians who have 
marked the improvement and happiness of our 
upils. For those who must care for such children at 
ome we have devised a 


Home Correspondence Course 
which makes instruction easy and improvement sure. 


Catalogue, Manual of study and particulars of school work or 
of correspondence coarse sent on request. 


P. O. Box 715, Haddonfield, N. J. 
ADVERTISER. 
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NEW JERSEY (continued). 





ent record in training boys for college, scientific school or business, giv 
them t ann me at moral and physical equipment which qualities them tor the work o 
world. Militar drill develops habits of self-control, neatness, order and punctuality. ( 
methods train boys in concentration of thought perception, discrimination. Each tx 
individually directed and aided, the teaching staff being large enough to assure this. « 
door sports are plentiful. Home life happy. No compromise on tobacco, hazing 
liquor. Send for catalogue. 

Rev. T. MH. LANDON, A.M, Prin.; Major T. D, LANDON, Com’d't., Bordentown, N.J, 











We will insert your school advertisement 


» 2c in a space of this size, seven lines, at the following 
mnasiun time, eight dollars and seventy-f 
dollars and thirty-one cents eac 
dollars each insertion 
ORANGE. Harper & Brotuers, New Y 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 








National 
Cathedral School 


FOR GIRLS 
Fireproof Building. Ladies. ege Preparatory. Ei ve. Cours 


T n ages So l attraction « * atalowue 
Park of 40 acres. Unrivalled advantages Arthur ¥. Kamsay, Principal. * jnalah L. Steste, pt ho Principal. 
in music and art. Certificate admits to ; 
College. Special courses. \ 
Miss BANGS and Miss WHITON, Principals, 
Mt. St. Alban, Washington, D.C. 





ONE OF OUR 
TWELVE BUILDIN 














District or Co.umpia, WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON SEMINARY 
_o 09 S bear N. W. 
r se who desire 
antages for 
> wish for 
a beautiful 
1ome, refined 


“ase = | NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


rd the build . 
~~ edhe Me roo _.FOK YOUNG WOMEN 
: a F 1 WASHINGTON, D.C, (Suburbs.) 
Academi — — Twelve buildings. Beautiful grounds. No examinations. # 
courses. Certificate to $600. Sight-seeing every Monday. “Itisa liberal ed 
admits to College to livein W agingtn. ” For illustrated catalogue, ad 
Gymnasium. Ten BOX _ 101, FOREST 6L UEN, MD. 


s < ‘ We will insert your school advertisement 
Rates $500 oO 
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a | in a space of this size, seven lines, at the following rat 

7 time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents; three time 

on" Y =” aa dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; twelve times 
+ F. Smallwood, | dollars each insertion 


Principals Harper & Brotuers, New Yort 





A school for girls and young women located on a beautiful 
estate of 10 acres, within the National Capital. Surrounded, 
and within easy reach of the many and varied educational 
: institutions for which Washington is famed, Faculty of 
| cultured instructors of the h.ghest grade. Enlarged build- 
; ing. Elegantly furnished rooms. Refined home life. 100 board- 
WwW h . " Cc lle as —, mee ieee - College Comme. 
usic, Art, Elocution. Terms a@ year. For ca: aiog address, 
as ing on o ege F. MENEFEK, President, Srd and T Ste., N. E., Wasbington, D.C. 
oe 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. (continued). 
tol School. 


ege-Prepar 
isic and French. 


Street 
et 


WASHINGTON 


ten ac 
Elocution and 


artesian water 


WASHINGTON 


enth Street and Mintwoce 


r Florence School for Girls. 
V courses College 
E min = se ott a 


iise-Phillips 
t Home Sct wr Girls Handsome residence section 
Mrs. SyLvesTerR Puicurps, Principal 


1621 Connecticut Avenue, WASHINGTON 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Ci amp Wachusett. 


1~0eing, fishing, swimming, water 
ialist in Natural History. Tutor 
Send for circular to the 

ness Sk 1, Plymouth, N. H 
LAKE A aM, HoLpERNESS 


Hol lerness School for Boys. 


not at! tempt to advertise all of the 


if you wist 


particular advar 
to learn of them, send for 
er, M.A., Rector 

PLyMouTH 


l oland Summer Camp for Girls, 


ust Andover, N. H., near Highland Lake 
n-air recreation and home life under 


ia ridance of expern- 
nd References 


and refined teachers Address 
MARGARET STANNARD 


19 Chestnut Street, Boston 





MISSOURI. 
Hosmer Hall. 


Da and Boarding School for Girls 
l'went 
ue, address 

M. H. Matnews, Principal 
4206 Washington Boulevard, St 


Certificate to best 
second year opens September 1905 For 


Lous 


Lindenwood College for Women. 
1905 ‘he pioneer girls’ school of the West. Regular 
al and ( ‘ollege Preparatory courses. Music, Elocution and 
Beautiful location . lectric cars to St. Louis. Catalogue on 
ation Rev. Greor« FREDERI Boy oom Ph.D... President 
14 Colleg Avenue 5S CHARLES 


Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy. 
\ Department of the State University.) 
ng, Metallurgy, Chemistry, Civil 
ne equipment New buildings 
Geo. E. Lapp, Director 


Offers courses in 
Engineering, General Science 


ROLLA 
Hardin College and Conservatory 
for Girls 32nd year. The College—a University 
) Trained Faculty. German-American Conservatory. 
Art, Elocution and Cooking Courses. Write for 


elegant catalogve to foun W. Mitton, President, 
1213 College Place, Mexico. 


HARPER'S 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Taconic School 


FOR GIRLS. Lakeville, C one Near Beautiful Lake 
in the Re ke hire att lia, Se 

home ris Thoro 
colleye pre ration Mu Art 
tur Simplicity of lif Golf 
tennis, basket-ball, boating 

Miss Lilian Dixon, A.B. 
(Wellesley and Bryn Mawr) 

Miss Bertha 

Bailey, B.S. 

(Wellesley 





The Catharine Aiken School for Girls. 
Near New York City. Address 
Mrs. Harriet Beecwer Scovitte Devan, A.B. (Wellesley 


STAMFORD 


Miss Butts’s School for Girls. 


Offers a healthful, happy home with tl 
study and recreation 


The Foster School om Boys. 
College Preparatory mited to 40 All thletics 
ing and fishing 100 n from New York (¢ 
ness in years 
Rev. Attyn K. Foster, M.A. (Yale), Head Master 
CORNWA Lit 


Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls. 


The leading Women's Colleges accept our certifi 
lasses General and Special Courses Musi 
Training. Circulars 

Mrs. M. E. Mean, Principal! 

* Hillside,’ 


Wykeham Rise. 


A Country School for Girl 


Miss Daviess, Princiy 


al 
I 


WASHINGTON 





; GEORGIA. 
Agnes Scott Institute. 


(Near Atlanta.) 





For Young Ladies. 
Institute: A.B. Course. Academy. Prepara 
tory to College. Separate Faculties. Accommodatic ms for 150 
boarders. For catalogue describing the beautiful groun the six 
buildings, laboratories, gymnasium, equipment and olen ational 
advantages, address F. H. Gaines, D.D Preside “nt 

Box 60, Decatur, Ga 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Girls’ Collegiate School (Casa de Rosas) 


ourteenth year begins Thursday, September 28 
1dmits to Smith, Wellesley, Stanford. Beau 
school. Outdoor study Pupils met in Chicago 

Atice K. Parsons, B.A 
Jeanne W. DENNEN 


Certificats 


t Principals 


Los ANGEL 


Outdoor Study All Winter. 

English Classical School for Girls 
Most delightful climate 16th year 
New Buildings. Gymnasiur Art 
Music 


Certificates admit to Easterr 


colleges Pupils met in Chicage 
Anna 8. Orton, Principal 
PASADENA 
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ful home, thorough 
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MARYLAND. 
Kee Mar College for Women. 


Classical and Music Courses. with degrees; Art, with diploma 
sath year. Beautifui location, superb equipment § strong fac 
yity $;00 and ipwasd, Address 

J. Emory Suaw, President 


HAGERSTOWN 


The Jacob Tome Institute. 


Urusual endowment and unexcelled equipment admit of ad 





vantages that are exceptional in , preparatory school 
Midway between Philadelphia and Baltimore Por circular, ad 
dress 

A. W. Harats, LL.D., Director 


Port Deposit 


Wilford Home School for Girls. 


Certificate admits to ‘leading colleges Elective courses 
7th vear opened September 2 1904. Apply to Mrs. WALLER 
R. Br cK, Principal i4 Park Ave BALTIMORE 


Woman's Medical College of Baltimore. 


24th Annual Session. Special attention paid to eac in 
lividual student The rough clinical imstruction Well fghted 
and equipped laboratories erms moderate. Address 
Geirrita Davis, M.D., Dean 
Corner McCulloh and Hoffman Sts., Bavtimore 


Maryland College for Young Women, 













in sutiful suburbs of Baltimore. Five courses 
ling two ears ourse for High - School 
Exceptional advantages in Musi 


Healthfu mate Washington ad 


graduates 
antages 
Outdoor sport Non-Sectarian. $300 to $450 
Catalogue and View Address 

J. H. Turner, D_D., President 


Box B, LUTHERVILLE 





MICHIGAN. 
The Detroit Seminary for Girls. 


rt, Literary, College 





Entrance certificate 


to the J Women's colleges. Gymnasium. Fencing 
Basket - Ball i Science Real home care 
Miss BROWNIN rin.; Miss Trowsriner, A.B., Asst. Prin 


643-645 Jefferson Avenue, Detror 


The Detroit Home and Day School. 
Established 
Twenty recei\ 4 in the school-family 








Prepares for College 
Well equi ipped gymnasium and laboratories for physics, chemis 
trv. and d tic science 


The Misses Liccett, Principals 
DerTrRoIt 





Detroit University School. 


College - Preparatory and Manual - Training School for Boys 
Seventh year opens September 26, 1905 Calendar upon applica 
tion [‘iustrated book sent to those addressing No. 16 Elmwood 
Ave., Detroit Mich b Prepexick L. Buss, Principal 


Michigan College of Mines. 


McNarr, President 
tern 





ypens June ? For Year-book and 


r t 
raduates. apply to 
yw SECRETARY 


Hovucuton 





ILLINOIS. 
Rockford College for Women 


Ranks with the rst-class Women’s Colleges of the 





age 
ec ote of missioner of Educatic ror, vol. 2 i 
708.) Modern equipment. Exceptional table. Abso lutely 
pure water. Beautiful location. Send for catalogue. 
Jucia H. Guitiver, Ph.D., President 


RockFrorpD 





Todd Seminary for Boys. 
leal Home School m ar Chi 


oe Prin 


Tia) s6th year 
Woopstock 


cipal 
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RHODE ISLAND. — 
Miss Wheeler’s School and Studio. 


Advantages of town and country Preparatory course 
Mawr a specialty Advanced collegiate course with prof 


from Brown University Beautiful studios. Music. © 
sports 


26 Cabot Street, Provine> 


MOSES BROWN 
SCHOOL “resvsce e 

ro 

for Students 
from Good 
Homes 


Devot 
























VIEW OF GYMNASIUM. 
ent preparing for Yale, Harvard, 
other colleges. 
A beautiful art building, fully equipped, offers except 
opportunity for various lines of art work 

Extensive grounds (25 acres) with fine new quia pr 

for physical fe »velopment and outdoor sports. For catalogue 
Address SETH K. GIF FORD, Ph.D., Principal, Hox 


Pupils at 
Brown, Wellesley, Vassar 





CANADA. 
French and English School for Girls. 


Founded 1858 
Mme. CLewents, Mile. AMARON ; 
BerTHIER-EN-HAUT, P. Q. (fifty miles from Montr: 








INDIANA. 








Culver Summer Naval School. 


Beautiful illustrated booklet describing a happy and un 
summer outing for boys, will be mailed on request to 


THe Principat, Culver Summer Naval Sch 


Lake Maxinkuckee, CuLvr 


Tudor Dall 
School for Girls 


1534 North Meridian Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Boarding and Day School. 
Course. 








College Preparatory—Ger 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Voice Cult 
Native French and German Teachers. Gymnasium. | 
Study in all Departments. Household Science. Send 
Year Book. 
MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, Pu.B., Principat 
CORNELL UNIVERS 
REV. J. CUMMING SMITH, D.D., Founper 
REV. NEIL McPHERSON, A.M., Dean. 
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MINNESOTA. 
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From the Encyclopedia Americana 


“SHATTUCK SCHOOL 


“A noted college preparatory school at Faribault, Minn., organized in 186s 
The school has 17 instructors and 170 students. The school course is 
divided into five forms of one year each, and the establishment is managed 
on the house system. Military drill is obligatory, and there is a cadet corps 
with four companies, and an artillery platoon with two detachments. The 
principal buildings connected with the school are the Chapel, Morgan 
Smyser, Whipple, Shumway and Shattuck Halls. The school was named 

“in honor of one of its earliest benefactors, Dr. George C. Shattuck, the found 
er of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., and its Head Master from 1867 

“has been the Rev. James Dobbin Since its organization, the school has 
educated some 2,500 students.” 


Shattuck School is one of six military schools, and the only one in the West, 
ted by the Federal Government to recommend three graduates each year for 
tary honors in the regular army—yet development of character and scholas- 
lvancement are the predominating features of the institution. 

[he healthful, invigorating climate of Minnesota is famous all over the 
ld. The winters, particularly, are ideal, and most beneficial to boys not 
ically strong. 


I would like to write you about other features of this school of high ideals, 
send you a register, if you are looking for the right school for a good boy. 


A separate school for 24 boys, 8 to 11 years of age, has a waiting list 


JAMES DOBBIN, D.D., Rector, Faribault, Minn., U.S. A. 


a 

















VIRGINIA. 
Han ipton College. Talofa Camps. 


ol for Girls and Young Ladi« ( al Course Splendid equipment. Land and water sports. Month's canoe 

Unusual advantages in Art and Fifteen ing trip. Tutoring Coaching tours of the mountains Pro 
le electric cars from Old Point Comfort College | spectus and references 
Por further particulars, addres: Warren J]. Burke, or Fran«x E. Bocves, 60 Irving Place 
HETT, HAMPTON New York, N. Y. (Phone oo: Cortlandt) 

- ————— . Wuire Mounrarns 

Hollins Institute. - 
ed in 1842. For the Higher Education of Young Wildmere Camp for Boys. 
ac 


hes. Enrollment Ten weeks in the Maine woods. Mountain climbing, canoe 


lassi 
Music 


Faculty, 13 gentlemen and 23 lke A : 
from 2s states. For illustrated cacalogue, apply to | ™&, swimming Tutoring, if desired. Sixth season Booklet 
Matty L. Cocke, President on request . 
Houwrins Irvine L. Woopman, Ph.B 
a rot& Park Row Building, N. Y. City 
‘ 
Leache-Wood Seminary for Gurls. —~ 
r's sail from Old Pomt Comfort. Delightful home. Aca 
Special Courses. Native French Te.cher Unusual ad 


n Music Miss Acnes D. West Pin. No. Pour FRANCE. 


We will insert your school advertisement Cours Dwight. 


f this size, seven lines, at the following rates: one - . — , 
jollars and seventy-five cents, three times. cignt Five months’ residence and study in 


i thirty-one cents each insertion, twelve times, seven trave Highest references. Address 














insertion Miss L. L. Coteman 
Harper & Brotuers, New York Mle. Marte JEANNERET 


= Fishburne Military Scnool. 3 Boulevard Delessert 


Cadets from Massachusetts to Florida at the 


a-Fishburne Military School. Able instructors a 
best training, manly, high-toned boys, pleasant GERMANY. 
i home and social life, excellent fare. Beautiful §—~——~ - eee 
situation. fine campus for athletics. Electric | Willard Scnool for American Girls. 
light, steam heat, et Prepares for Un and General Courses in German, Art, Music Prepares for Americ 
Terms, $30 Write for cata Colleges. Foren travel. For circular, address 
Dr. Atice H. Luce, Principal, 
WAYNESBORO 27 Luitpold Strasse, Beri 








Gov't schools 
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OHIO. 
Lake Erie College a and Gonnsiuatony of Music. The Bar Sidiamege: Clifton School for Girl 





| ee . . i Offers an attractive horm« Prepares for the 
: - - ire, personal inbluence ane | Collegiate Course for High-School graduates. Sp 
e att phere of the ‘ eRe College Courses. Depart tages in Music Art, and Languages G.K. Bartuo 
fH I t Velightful location. Spacio pment Regent Miss E. A. Evy, A.M.. and Miss M. F. Sur 
Mu ’ { ha two pipe organs. twent Evanswood, Clifton, ( 
piar tists’ recita Guilmant engagement Rates. $30 =~ 
, ts story catalogues and Book of Views Gleadale College. 
dd ¢ Pr ont A Home School for Girls and Young Womer Py 
Suburban to Cincinnati Ideally located A hay 
Ma Eva Litt.D home school College Preparatory and Collegiat * 
Box F, PAINnesviILut Ex anes ynal advantages for the study of Art iM 





att tive terms Fall term begins September 2 
Mies R. J. DeVore 












Kenyon Military Academy. 


An unexcelled school with unsurpassed enviror 
" acres of grounds, golf links and complete gymna 
. j - Magra t . P , i _— ‘PT e for all colleges and technical schools lexibl 
t ECK : business course 82d year ‘a 
Box H, Operiin ne 


C. N. WYANT, Regent ( 








Miss Phelps’ Collegiate School. We will insert your school advertisement 
4 Healthful home life with | in a space of this size, seven lines, at the followin, 
j , advantage M ; co ” European travel Socia time. eight dollars and seventy-five cents, three t 
4 | recreatio Gymnasiut Out ” spor Illustrated Year dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion, twelve t 
y Bo dollars each insertion 


Harrer & Brotuers, New 













VERMONT. TENNESSEE. 


| Ward Seminary for Young Ladies. 
Aloha Select Camp for Girls. 41st year Faculty 30. Seminary and Spe 







































College preparation Boarding pupils fir dt 
Desig‘ed to give a limited number of girls a good time in the ideal Christian home Comatels appoi ent 
- th same wholesome ipervision 1d benefits found sanitation Mild. equable climate For catalogue, ad 
by ” for boys Experienced teachers of handicrafts J. D. Branton, LL.D,, President 
tud Outdoor and indoor recreations. Substantial Na 
} for idquarters, board-floor tents for those who prefer 
ng Healthful location. | Highest references given and | Buford College for Young Women. 
f istratec ookKiet, a ress 
Distinctively the university-preparatory woman's colle; 
he Mrs. Epwaro Leep G 1cK, Hanover, N. H., until May rst South Limited, select Conte rs degrees. Sanitar; 
¥ ufter that at Fairlee, Vt perfect, commended by U.S. Health Bulletin. Year-Bx 
Lake Morey, Faire Mrs E.G. Burorp, President 


Nast 





UNCLASSIFIED. 








FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Tanght, and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE : 
PHONE- . 
METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosentha! 
Common Sense Method 
of 
Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 

YOU_HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION 0! 5 
| EACH WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ pr Hf 
several times a day at spare moments gives a thoroug 
tery of conversational French, German, Spanish, or 
Italian. Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter. 
INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
1106 A Metropolis Bidg.. Broadway and 16th St., N. Y 

A/so advanced records and text of classice! poetry and 
prose by great authors in French, German, Spanish 












KINDERGARTEN 


FOR MOTHERS 
Enables mothers to amuse and instruct their children 
with right materials and according to most approved 
Kindergarten principles. It is simple and practical, 
saves care and worry, requires no extra time. Inex- 
pensive all materials are furp'shed 


CATALOGUE Write for catalogue, giving synopsis and full 


description of our mail course 8 valuab: 

ct nua 
HOME KINDERGARTEN ®CHOOL, 
581 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 
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UNCLASSIFTED (continued). 


MHE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PLAYW RITING 
Fifth year. Conducted by W. T. Prick, author of ** The 


fechnique of the Drama.” A thorough system of COR- STUD y 
PON De NCE. Monthly Payments. The 20th century 


» room for amateurs. $500 cash, irrespective of royal 
r the best play, actab le, by any student entering during LAW 
rent year, ¢ ircular. Address Thirteenth Year 
WwW. T. PRIO ¥. I. PRICE, 144 1440 Broudway, New Vork City. Prepares for the bar of any state. Improved 
method of i nstruction,combining the Text-Book, 
rue BRYANT Lecture and Case Book methods. Approved by 
Ss | N the bench and bar. Three Courses: College, Post- 
HOOL “es Graduate and Business Law. The One-Price 
- am —— es « ~~ V ines df _ o a prpelels = = anon . S hool, Write today for Catalogue. 
ve go permanent results anc ake this school superior in Ch Co pondence School of Law 
s ~ red. Send for al — et “Causes vay Trea tment of » wre . Ad 
ni Ha informati bayer i? tical vaiue to r Bleck, Chicago. 
».. 


A. BRY NT. M 62 © WEST “40th ST., NEW YORK. 








In Correspondence 
Instruction 











BOOKS FOR MOTHERS 


Mother and Daughter 


By GABRIELLE E. JACKSON 


Author of “‘ The Three Graces,’” ‘‘Caps and Capers’’ 


Mrs. Jackson deals with the relation of mother to daughter, step by step, 
from babyhood up. Such subjects as table-manners, pin-money, the “story- 
hour’’ custom, children’s questions, training in courtesy and unselfishness, 
indicate the wide range of the topics taken up in this practical, sympathetic 
liscussion. Mrs. Jackson is a mother herself, and a well-known writer for 
girls. Her book shows the unlimited possibilities for happiness that may grow 
out of the mutual obligations and dependence of mothers and children. 


Post 8vo, Dainty Cloth Binding, $1.25 net 


The The Baby 
Common Way His Care and Training 


By MARGARET DELAND | | By MARIANNA WHEELER 


These “‘twentieth-century talks’”’ This book tells everything the 
will appeal to every woman. They mother should know about the food, 
are delightful, illuminating, cheering, clothing, and daily life of “the 
helpful. Some of the titles—such as baby.” It is a complete and au- 
“Glass Houses,”’ ‘‘The Ty ranny of thoritative treatise, written by a 
Things,” “‘ The Girl Who Writes ’’— woman of experience. Attractively 
will suggest the treats here in store. | bound and fully illustrated. 


16mo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, 
$1.25 net Cloth, $1.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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“No mother who has ever used Packer's Tar Soap for her babies would willingly 
do without it."—Cradle and Nursery. 


<Oo- <<Go —2 Ge —2 eo —+ eo —-0 > —+ > 0 © —0 0 —-0 0 —0 Be —-0 e000 Bo —2 Bo —-0 9 —2 + —0 8 8 + +8 +> + 4 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP | 


PURE AS THE PINES 
Mild—Soothing—Anntiseptic 


“Keeps away many of the skin troubles 
to which little children are liable.” 
New Eng. Med. Monthly 


+ Recommended by Physicians 


| The Packer Mfg. Co., New York 
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A Girl’s Problem 


Food that Restores and Makes Health Possible. 


The nervous strain of modern office work will undermine and break down the 
ealth unless Nerve and Brain cells are rebuilt daily by proper food. 

There are stomach specialists as well as for eye, ear and other organs. 

One of these told a young lady of New Brunswick, N. J., to quit medicines 
ind eat Grape-Nuts. She says: 

‘For about 12 months I suffered severely with gastritis. I was unable to re- 
tain much of anything on my stomach, and consequently was compelled to give 
up my occupation. I took quantities of medicine, but I continued to suffer, and 
oon lost 15 pounds in weight. I was depressed in spirits, and lost interest in 
everything generally. My mind was so affected that it was impossible to become 
interested in even the lightest reading-matter. 

‘‘ After suffering for months I decided to go to a stomach specialist. He put me 
mn Grape-Nuts, and my health began to improve immediately. It was the key- 
note of a new life. I found that I had been eating too much starchy food 
which I did not digest. I soon proved that it is not the quantity of food that 
one eats, but the quality. 





‘In a few weeks I was able to go back to my old business of doing clerical 
vork. I have continued to eat Grape-Nuts for both the morning and evening 
meal. I wake in the morning with a clear mind, and feel rested. I regained 
my lost weight in a short time. I am well and happy again, and owe it to Grape- 
Nuts.”” Name given by Postum Co., Battie Creek, Mich. 


Read ‘“‘The Road to Wellville” in each pkg. of 








Grape-Nuts. 
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*““TRAIN UP A CHILD IN THE WAY SHE. SHOULD GO” 


THE. SIMPLICITY OF 


Pearline’s 


way of washing has brought 
MILLIONS OF WOMEN 
to use it and be grate- 
| ful for-its -help— Besides, 
PEARLINE washes with- 
out injury to COLOR, 
FABRIC OR HANDS. 


Zarlne saves at every point 


7 Mal 


ALLS ags. Mer 
OcK side am ! ) 7 . - ~ | 
lock inside and below the top of the 2 lock holds the table t 


Mr. Tyden was the first one to apply a 


pedestal. gether, top and bottom 
He is the ir c F nak aaiece. 
e is the inventor of the first lock ever f cannot spread at either place. It 


used inside of the pedestal and now holds . i= the eae ene that locks the t 

twenty patents covering pedestal table locks. } a: halves of She pedestal ny the inside 
—to lock at top only is useless 
There are 40,000 tables with Tyder 
Locks giving satisfaction (all s 
in four years). 

Our new ‘‘Art Book’” shows 

latest designs in pedestal dining 
tables. Mailed on request. 


Hastings’ Tables are sold by 
all leading furniture dealers 


HASTINGS TABLE C0. 


Dept. E 
HASTINGS, MICH. 
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Children’s 
Outfitting 


receives the entire at 
tention of this estab 
lishment. Here under 
me roof may be found 
every requisite of lit- 
tle folks of all ages 


OUR SPRING 
CATALOGUE 


describes nearly 2,000 
articles of wear and 
use, and contains 
more than 4.000 illus 


rations of things embraced in the 


Complete Outfitting of Boys, Girls and Babies. 


sent on receipt of 4 cts. postage 


ve. 


We have no branch stores—no agents. 


60-62 W. 


Address Dept. 6. 
23d St., - NEW YORK 





The 


CORSET 
ae 





CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


CLASP TOP STYLE 


For attaching to lower edge of Corset 
Quickly adjusted or removed 
OF YOUR DEALER 
Or Sample Pair on receipt of price. 
Mercerized 25c. Silk 
GEORGE FROST a Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





THE NAME oe 
is stamped on 
every Loop. 
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Summer Costumes 





6 39h Latest Styles, Newest Fabrics 


Catalogue, Sam- 
ples and Simple 
Measurement Di- 
rections Sent Free 


Our Fashion Cata- 
logue shows you how 
your Summer = suit 
should look and how 
it will look if vou let 
us make it for you 

Over 150 beautifu 
illustrations show the 
styles that are now 
being worn by fash- 
tonabl New York 
women —the most 
correct dressers in 
the world 

A request brings 
the catalogue and 
with it samples 
chosen from §00 
different varieties of 
the choicest materials 
now fashionable in 
New York With 
these and the cata 
logue in your posses 
sion, you can choose 
your stvle and 
rial with the same 
satisfaction as though 
you’ came t Ne “ 
York 


mate 


We guarantee to 
fit you or refund 
your money 

Everything Made 


to Order—Nothing 
Ready-Made 








SHIRT- WAIST SUITS Delish cool, for Summer 


ear _ » your order of 
Mohair, Henrietta, Brilliantine e.. 


Pongee, Pea So etc. , — $6 to $25 
TAILOR - MADE SUITS In cen - nd Summer models, 
ionable, and very dressy si. 50 to $25 
SILK COSTUMES. Fegan, and always in gig 49 gop 


SEPARATE SKIRTS Made to order of all the new and 
weight fabrics Ye has $3.50 to $12 
JACKETS New, mocels in venus and original design 
tian, and other stvlis} name ria i ia $5. 15 te $15 
LONG COATS Fx, driving, traveling, etc, made to order 
fabrics cmt $7. 50 to $18 
RAIN COATS Pe2vtiful stvier made to order of Craven- 
cloths ~~ $9.75 to $18 
SILK COATS New Sommer models made to order of 


laffe P 


‘ongee, eau de 
Sole, ete a tad $10 to $20 
We prepay Express Charges toany part of the U.S, 


ny part of the 
We e Send Free } Summer © wtale 
Ne went Material, ‘at f 
mer “ rite ‘for ‘them to-day. ' s 
les red and whether | ples for a taile or-made suit, silt | 
stume, st 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 years 
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‘2000 


GUARANTEED 
on THIS 


*1000 


BonD 


RETURN of $2,000 on 
every bond for $1,000 is 


guaranteed by The Mutual Life under 

its 5 Per Cent. 20-Year Gold Bond Contract. 

You can arrange to buy ten $1,000 5 Per 
Cent. 20-Year Gold Bonds, and you will receive 
after completing the limited number of mod- 
erate yearly payments the following guar- 
anteed returns. 

$500 a year for 20 years - $10,000 

Then Cash - - - - - - 10,000 

Total guaranteed in gold - $20,000 


In addition to these returns you will re- 
ceive your share of profits earned, which 
will reduce the cost of the bonds accord- 
ingly. Should you die while paying for 

the bonds, they will be delivered to your 
estate, with the guaranteed benefits 

indicated above. 
If preferred, the Company will, 
at death or maturity of policy, 


H 
per’s, 
May, "06 


ioe Bates m pay in cash, in lieu of 


Life Lnsurance 


Ce. of New York, . . ‘ 

New York City re) issuing bond, the sum h M t l 

finan het.. 3 The utua 

be glad te Sado of $1,305 for each e 

Witheut ir 1v n co 

Sealine, a ¢ The Mutual's $1,000 bond. ® 1 f e 

per cent. Gold Bond Contract Insurance Co. of New York 

f nein RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 
or rates 

Name ; NEW YORK CITY 

Address . Oldest in America. Largest In the World 





Write to-day 


Occupation is 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


Diamond and Gem Merchants 


Diamond Engagement Rings 


Engravings showing sizes of stones, styles of 
mountings, with prices, sent upon request. 


Gold Wedding Rings 


Engravings showing style, width and thick- 
ness, sent upon request. Prices according 
to size and weight. 


18-karat, $5-00, $6.50, $7.00 upward 
22- “ $5.75, $7.75, $8.50 “ 


Wedding Stationery 


Marriage announcements, invitations for 
house orchurch weddings, admission cards, etc. 


Wedding certificates engrossed and illumi- 
nated on parchment. Samples and prices 
upon request. 


Mail Orders 


Upon receipt of satisfactory references 
from any National Bank or responsible 
business house, Tiffany & Co. will 
send on approval selections from their 
stock to any part of the United States. 








Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers 


Tiffany & Co. 
always welcome 
a comparison 

of prices. 


Tiffany & Co. 
1905 Blue Book 
sent upon request. 
This catalogue is a 
compact little vol- 
ume of 490 pages, 
it contains 


No illustrations 


but is replete with 
descriptions and 
range of prices of 
Tiffany & Co.’s 
stock. 


Removal 
Tiffany & Co. are 
preparing to remove 
to their new building, 
Fifth Avenue and 
37th Street. 


Letters sent either 
to Union Square or 
Fifth Avenue will 
receive prompt 
attention. 








Union Square New York 
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RIZE CONTEST 


FOR A 


GRAND 
PIANO 


a PARTICULARS 
ON REQUEST 


Also 


FREE 


A Very Interesting 
Book by 


JOSEPH GRAY 
KITCHELL 


Iilustrated by 


A. T. FARRELL 
IDENLY HE CRIED OUT, * HOLD IT THERE, DOCTOR W. M. CROCKER 


The ‘‘Kranbach Nocturne” is a fascinating story ; handsomely printed and contains no catalog pages 
nor similar advertising matter. It is full of the atmosphere of music, the nobel plot is 
ingeniously developed, dialogue bright, and the story is rich in human interest. 


PRIZE CONTES Five notes form the theme about which is woven an 


intensely interesting musical romance. After reading 
the manuscript, and while the book was on th. press, we were so struck with its stimulating effect and 
musical suggestions that we bought the entire first edition, changed its name, and, being much interested 
in the development of musical culture and scholarship, the thought came to us to offer a prize of one of 
our new “ Nonpareil’? Grand Pianos (mahogany) to the one evolving the best piano composition from 
the five notes forming the theme. This contest is open to all readers of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
up to September J, 1905, and the following musical authorities have consented to act as judges, hence 
an absolutely fair and just decision is assured : 

ALEXANDER LAMBERT BRUNO OSCAR KLEIN 


Founder of New York College of Musi: Instructor in Piano at the Sacred Heart Convent, N.} 


WILLIAM C. CARL CLEMENT R. GALE 


Organist First Presbyterian Church, N. Y. Instructor Ecclesiastical Music, General Seminary, N.Y. 


HOMER NORRIS A. J. GOODRICH 


Author of “ Practical Harmony on a French Basis,”’ composer Editor for Schirmer & Co., N. V., composer 


THE PIANO WILL BE SENT TO THE SUCCESSFUL CONTESTANT, FREIGHT PREPAID, 
TO ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES 


In the story, Mme. Nordica, Scotti, Plancon, and Caruso, the great opera singers; Mmes. Carreno, Rivé-King, Bloom- 

field-Zeisler, America’s greatest concert pianists; H. E. Krehbiel, the well-known musical critic, and others renowned 
in the musica! world, have cont-ibuted their opinions as to the capacity of music to suggest emotion and the ability of the 
piano toexpress it. These are REAL opinions, not paid for, and were cheerfully furnished in actual interviews or by gen 
uine letters. We would like to place a copy in the hands of every one who cares for music, who plays the piano, or is 
studying music, and of every one who now wants or shall ever want a piano that will more fully satisfy every requirement 
of the home and studio than any ocher piano made. The book will be sent, prepaid, to all who ask for it (as long as the 
edition lasts), also particu'ars of the contest. Address 


KRANICH @ BACH 


PIANO WAREROOMS, 235 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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E beg to announce that another great distinction has been granted 

to our house, the French government having just bestowed on 

Charles H. Steinway, the president of our company, the Cross of 

the Legion of Honor, in recognition of the superior merits of our pianos 

and of the services rendered by us in the realms of Art and Music. This 
is another link in the great chain of foreign recognition accorded to us. 


@ Every one here knows that the Steinway is the best piano, but the 
general public may not be so well informed as regards our status abroad. 
Besides having been appointed official manufacturers to nearly all the royal 
and imperial courts of the Old World, individuals of our house have been 
made members of the Academies of Berlin and Stockholm, as well as of 
the St. Caecilian Society of Rome, one of the greatest Italian honors, and 
the Order of the Red Eagle has been conferred by the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and the Order of the Liakat conferred by the Sultan of Turkey. 
Search the annals of the United States, and you cannot find any other 
house in any line which has been distinguished by such an array of foreign 
honors,~-all owing to the one cause, the superlative merits of our pianos. 


@ The name and fame of Steinway is spread broadcast over the whole 
civilized globe, and wherever music holds sway the supremacy of the 
Steinway Piano is recognized and endorsed. Not only the reigning sover- 
eigns of the world have singled it out, but all the kings and queens of 
Music and Art have paid homage to the unique and unapproachable posi- 
tion of the Steinway Piano, and it has therefore attained to an eminence 
which has never been or will ever be equalled. 


@ The mere fact of possessing a Steinway Piano puts the seal of supreme 
approval on the musical taste of the owner. 


Our illustrated catalogue and “ Portraits of Musical Celebrities” 
mailed on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Steinway Hall, 107 and 109 E. 14th St., 
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A Great Masician’'s Me CSSARE 


to owners of the 


| Metrostyle Ptanola 














~ 


NV 


HE ABOVE is a facsimile of Dr. Edvard Grieg’s own authorization as it 


appears on the perforated rolls of his compositions which he has metrostyled 
for the Pianola. 






This is an actual, literal message from the great Norwegian composer 
telling owners of the Metrostyle Pianola everywhere that the thin red line upon these 
rolls indicates the correct interpretation as given by himself personally. This line 
enables any one, whether possessing musical ability or not, to play Dr. Grieg’s music 
exactly as he intended it to be played. 

What Dr. Grieg has done in thus breathing the breath of life into these perforated 
rolls—in animating them with the real spirit of music—many other eminent composers 
and musical authorities have done with other compositions. 

The following partial list of composers, virtuosi, and conductors who have 
metrostyled music for the Pianola gives a fair idea of the value of the interpretations 
which are now available to every owner of the instrument. 






































Dr. Edvard Grieg I. J. Paderewski Gabriel-Marie a. Scharwenka 
Dr. Richard Strauss Ossip Gabrilowitsch Wilhelm Goldner —_ hilip Sousa 
/ Cecile Chaminade Magdeleine Godard Alfred Hertz rancis Thome 
4 i Teresa Carreno Maurice Moszkowski Alberto Jonas Edward Elgar 
‘he Harold Bauer Carl Reinecke Emil Paur Carl Bohm 
{ Gabriel Faure Homer Bartlett Raoul Pugno Arthur Friedheim 
| What more conclusive tribute to the value of the Metrostyle could there be than the 
# fact of the world’s great masters of music consenting to record their interpretations 
" of their own compositions with it, and then certifying that the record thus made i: 
i trustworthy guide to correct playing ! 
; There is but one Metrostyle, found only in the Pianola, and no other player has any device 


even approximating it. There is but one Pianola, sold only by The Aeolian Company. |: 

may be had either in form of a portable cabinet to be moved up in front of the keyboard ot 

any upright piano, or as an integral part of the piano itself. All Pianolas are equipped with 

the Metrostyle— prices $250 and $300. Prices of the Pianola Piano, $500 to $1000. 
Catalog Q sent upon request 


The Aecolian Company 


362 Fifth Avenue, New York 


124 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, C. 114 Monument Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
[ The Fleming Press, New York } 




















SIGNOR CARUSO AND THE WEBER 
PIANO 


THE GREAT OPERATIC TENOR ADDS ANOTHER SIGNAL RECOGNI- 
TION OF THE WEBER'S INDIVIDUALITY AND BEAUTY OF TONE 


THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY, Aeolian Halli 

Gentlemen: The Opera Company, as you know, 
will begin its tour on Monday in Boston, and | 
would appreciate it very much indeed if you will 
arrange with your representatives to provide me 
with one of your incomparable instruments in 
the various cities we wiil visit. 

| should feel very much at loss to be without a 
Weber Piano,as | have become very much attached 
to the exquisite tone of these superb instruments. 

No other piano possesses a tone which blends 
so weil with the human voice or is as satisfactory 
to the vocal artist as the Weber. 

Appreciating your kindness, | remain, 


Very sincerely, ENRICO CARUSO. 


singers of the day also make it the ideal piano for private homes. its sympathetic tone, richness, and 


HE SAME qualities which have caused the Weber Piano to be the instrument selected by the great 
beauty of voice have given it a position preeminent among the great pianos of the world. 


The latest Weber creation, the Smal! Grand (smalier even than the Baby Grand), is being piaced in 
many homes throughout the country where heretofore, owing to lack of space, only an Upright could be 
accommodated. in bringing the superb tone of the Weber Grand into so smal! a compass this new instru- 
ment has become a subject for the wonder and admiration of the foremost judges of musical quality and 
authorities everywhere. 


The prices of the Weber Smal! Grand are $750 and 
$850 — purchasable or moderate monthly payments. 


The Weber Art Catalog Q sent upon request. 


THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY, AEOLIAN HALL 


362 FIFTH AVENUE, NEAR 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


(The Fleming Press, New York] 
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SOHMER-CECILIAN OF <tr 2 et eros BCECILIAN SELF PLAYING PIANO 


A Piano that YOU can play 


and that every member of your family can play, whether they know anything about music 
Or not, will surely afford you more pleasure and a much larger return on your investment than 
will a piano which you cannot use until you have spent long years and many dollars in acquir- 
ing a musical education. 


The Sohmer- Cecilian Piano 
The Cecilian Piewertiene 


are high-grade upright pianos, with the mechanism of the celebrated Cecilian Piano Player 
built inside the case. They can be played with the fingers, just like the ordinary piano, or 
without changes of any kind can be used as Player-Pianos. All you do is simply slip in a 
roll of perforated music, put your feet on the pedals and go ahead. 

Y our choice of music is not limited —you can have anything you want—the old pieces which 
memory recalls with fond recollection or the very latest operatic and popular music of the day. 

The Cecilian music rolls cost less than any others —45c. to $1.50 per roll—and in most cities 
we have circulating libraries of Cecilian music, which you can join for a small yearly fee. 

We will be glad to mail you full information about these pianos or about the Cecilian Piano 
Player, which can be attached to any piano. They can be seen and tried in your vicinity. 

The Sohmer-Cecilian Piano costs $850.00; the Cecilian Player-Piano, $600.00 ; and 
the Cecilian Piano Player, $250.00. Easy payments if you wish. Why not write us to-day ? 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, Dept. B 


DETROIT, MICH. 
London, Eng. Paris, France Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hicker tig 


Pianos 











HE name is familiar throughout the civilized world, and the won- 


derful achievements in the art of piano building are most fully 


exemplified in our instruments of the present year. They are the result 


of more than eighty-one years of experience in pianoforte construction. 


We would especially call attention to the ‘QUARTER (4%) GRAND,” 
the smallest Grand embodying modern principles ever made. 








MANUFACTURED 


Established in 1823 





ESTABLISH ED 1666 


(ase 


For three generations the favor- 
ite instrument of the piano-lover 


and critic has been the 


Mathushek Piano 


The richness and beauty of tone 
and sympathetic responsive action 
have won the admiration and 
approval of the highest musical 
authorities. 


Our catalogue, describing GRAND and 
UPRIGHT styles, will be sent on request. 


Mathushek Piano Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct. 





SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING & SON 


793 Tremont 


PIANOFORTE 
MAK ER §S 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


Like a great picture, appealing to every 
one by its quality of human interest, the 
Packard tone 


charms at once 


and always. A distinctive piano, insuring 
the pure cultivation of the child's ear and 
very rare pleasure to those who have 
learned how to listen. 
Catalogue and full information on request. 
THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
Dept. H Fort WaYneE, IND. 
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Wedding Gifts in Sterling Silver 


Order from us by mail and save trouble, 
Save expressage, Save money 


Send for our Year Book 


$4.25 
5.00 


Candlestick, 5 in., engraved with wreath....... 
Bon-Bon Dish, grey finish, 7 x 449 in. 
Sugar Bow! and Cream Pitcher (capacity, * 
grey finish, rich applied border, each.... 
Bon-Bon Basket, pierced, 6% x 44 in, 11.00 
W ater Pitcher, be: nd (capacity, 44 pts. ). ... 35.00 
Bowl, applied border, diam., 9% in.; 144 in. “deep 16. 50 
Compote, grey finish, diam., 5% in.; 4% in, high 


2 pt.), 
10.00 


Established 
1867 





We send any article prepaid to your address, or direct to the bride with your cards, for the price given. The qual- 
ity and designs of our goods make them worth the buying and worth the giving, and our prices save your money 


7.00 | 


We will engrave one Old English letter or three initials in Script without extra charge when space permits. 


DANIEL LOW Qa COMPANY, a 





— pages of illustrations. 


Claret P itcher, silver ope, 9% in. high (ca 
pacity, 2 > c= oes 

Scotch W hiskey Jug, in. high, silver deposit 

Mayonnaise Bowl and oes in silk case 

Fish Knife, 10 in. long 

Pie Server, or Ice Cream Knife, 10%¢ in., in case 

Tomato Server, Bridal Rose, $5.00; gold blade 

Meat Dish, heavy, 12% x 8% in., grey finish, 
and Fork, in silk case 


Y 
10 


1 
2 
3 5.50 
4 


35.00 


3 Essex Street, 
Salem, Mass- 








E JURY OF EXPERTS at the Great Colum- 
bian Exposition, after examination and comparison 


of the 


STRAUCH BROS. 
PIANO ACTIONS 


pronounced them ‘‘ Worthy of the highest commendation | 


and first class in every respect.’’ 

This verdict has had the approval of the progres- | 
sive piano manufacturers, and to-day the STRAUCH 
BROS. PIANO ACTION is used in the leading 
pianos of quality and merit. 

If the plano you are purchasing contains these actions, 
it is a guarantee that the piano is of high quality. 

Our booklet, “ What is a Piano Action?” 
upon request. 

STRAUCH 


sent free 


| 
BROS,, 22 TENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





CAJNNN DESKS 


Filing Cabinets. 


Our New “400” Series 


No, 400 (like cut) has de eep_ —— arranged 
with VERTICA FILING UIPME 


writing be oken ——— whic 

disappears in dust-proof compartment. GUNN 
DESKS are made in 250 different patterns, in 
all woods and finishes, fitted with our time 


saving DROP-FRONT pigeon hole box. If 
you desire an up-to-date aon Ol any dencrip- 


tien and best pore value for Ft money > 
User— The , 


etaGuun. Our reference—** 
: dealers or shipped direct from 


an with the Gunn.” 

Sold by all leading 

he factory. Send for c: ataloy ue of desks and mailing devices—maile 
REE. “Awarded Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. Louis.” 


GUNN FURNITURE ©O., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of 

Gunn Sec- 

tional Book 
Cases. 
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EQU ITABLE 


HENRY B.HYDE 














J.W. ALEXANDER J.H.HYDE 


TIME AND TIDE 
WAIT FOR NO MAN 
Every tick of the clock 


brings you nearer the un* 
productive years of your life. 

At the flood-tide of your 
life make provision for your 
mature years. 

An Endowment Policy in the 
Equitable will return your sur- 
plus earnings when you need 
them most — and meanwhile 
your loved ones are protected. 

















Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives 


Send this coupon for particulars or write 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 120 Broadway, New York 


Ple 





Dept. Ne. 8. 
use send me information regarding an Endowment for $ veecsébeee ce cue ey Ob Oat .. years of age. 
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FIDELITY AND CASUALTY GU. 


oF NEW Yorn kx 
1876 GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 
pon _._ <== : A corporation that has long enjoyed the confidence of th 
ae EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY suring public 1s the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New Y 
| PERSONAL ACCIDENT . . whose twenty-ninth annual statement has newly been issued, 7 
ne Cae sa results achieved by the institution during the past year attest \ 





1905 














clearly that the confidence reposed by insurers in the stability 
STEAM BOILER the Fidelity and Casualty, and in the skill of its management, 
PLATE GAGS... « not misplaced, To-day the company has assets of $6,791,18< 








BURGLARY | and a policy-holders’ surplus of $2,186,230.47. Regular res 
: ——— are maintained, and in addition $550,000 is set aside to meet 
FLY WHEEL 





looked-for liabilities, The insurance world is proud of the Fid 





BONDED LIST. . . . and Casualty, and it has a right to be.—The Chronicle. 


ASSETS, December 31, 1904, - - $6,791,185.19 
LOSSES PAID to December 31, 1904, - 19.655,793.02 
a. oo 2 ca — ( ALEXANDER E. ORR, . JOHN L. RIKER, 
_ P. - G. LOW, - DIRECTORS: - HENRY E. PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 
AB. HULL, — we. S MATHESON, / ANTON A. RAVEN, GEO. F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 

















gee Tt: a 


oe el = en sae ee , ren = 
PRINTING INKS 
J - RA -HMUBER 
VEWU YORA 
The-HARPER PERIODICALS show actua 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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Woodlawn Cemetery 
New York 


HE FLINT GRANITE 
COMPANY, designers 

and builders of the highest 
grade of monumental work in 
granite, marble and bronze, 
employing sculptors and de- 
signers of recognized ability. 


—_——_—_____—- 
Woodlawn Cemetery, 
New Yor 








These illustrations 
are examples of 
their productions 








Illustrated catalogue mailed 
upon request. 
FLINT GRANITE COMPANY 
1133 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 
Ask for Catalogue ** H.” 


——$—$—— 
vwood Cemetery, 
New York 











Rural Cemetery, W oodiawn Cemeter 
% 
Alvany, N. Y _ New York 
Mt. Auburn Cemetery 
Boston 
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rises for Economic Essays 


SECOND YEAR 


In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and industry, and ¢ 
stimulate an examination of the value of college training for business men, a committee composed of 


PROFESSOR J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, University of Chicago, Chairman; 
PROFESSOR J. B. CLARK, Columbia University ; 

PROFESSOR HENRY C. ADAMS, University of Michigan; 

HORACE WHITE, Esq., New York City, and 

HON. CARROL D. WRIGHT, Clark College, 


have been enabled, through the generosity of MESSRS. HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX, of 
Chicago, to offer again in 1906 four prizes for the best studies on any one of the following subjects 


1. To what extent, and by what administrative body, should the public attempt to control railway 

rates in interstate commerce ? 

A just and practicable method of taxing railway property. 

Will the present policy of the labor unions in dealing with non-union men, and the “closed shop, 
further the interests of the workingmen? 

Should ship subsidies be offered by the government of the United States ? 

An examination into the economic causes of large fortunes in this country. 

The influence of credit on the level of prices. 

The cattle industry in its relation to the ranchman, feeder, packer, railway and consumer. 

Should the government seek to control or regulate the use of mines of coal, iron, or other raw 
materials, whose supply may become the subject of monopoly ? 

What provision can be made for workingmen to avoid the economic insecurity said to accompany 
the modern wage-system ? 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars, in Cash, 


are offered for the best studies presented by Class A, composed exclusively of all persons who hav: 
received the bachelor’s degree from an American college in 1894 or thereafter; and 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of One Hundred and Fifty Dollars, in Cash 


are offered for the best studies presented by Class B, composed of persons who, at the time the papers 
are sent in, are undergraduates of any American college. No one in Class A may compete in Class 
B; but any one in Class B may compete in Class A. The Committee reserves to itself the right to 
award the two prizes of $1,000 and $500 to undergraduates, if the merits of the papers demand it. 


The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is expected 
that, without precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, thev will cause them to 
be issued in some permanent form. 


Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough ; expressed in good English, and not 
needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed with an assumed name, the year when the bachelor’s 
degree was received, and the institution which conferred the degree, or in which he is studying, and 
accompanied by a sealed envelope giving the real name and address of the competitor. The papers 
should be sent on or before June 1, 1906, to 


J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq., 


University of Chicago, Box 145 Faculty Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
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Ordinarily Underwear is manu- 

factured with but one purpose in view—to sell. 

The Dr. Deimel Underwear owes its existence to a higher 

purpose. It is the outcome of a sincere endeavor te produce a 

garment, which all people who are careful of their heaith, solicitous 

of their comfort and sufficiently self-respecting to be discerning, can 
afford to place in touch with their skin. 


When the Dr. Deimel Underwear was introduced in 1894, there 
were mainly two kinds of garments in the market—one, cheap in 
price and of common material, dyed in all shades so as to cover 
its inward worthlessness—the other, more costly, mainly of wool, 
which though excellent for outer clothing, is the most prolific cause of 
all kinds of external and internal diseases when placed next to the skin. 


Dr. Deimel restored Linen to its rightful place as a body garment. 
Not ordinary Linen, which had been discarded as too chilly, but a 
special fabric, named by him “ Linen-Mesh,” embodying such im- 
provements as to remove the chilliness, increase the yielding quality 
and enhance the absorbing power of the garments. Its wonderful 
qualities have found most generous appreciation on the part of its 
wearers. No other Underwear has as many friends as the Dr. Deimel. 





Free Booklet and Samples of Fabric by addressing 


Deimel Linen-Mesh Co., 491 Broadway, New York 


San Francisco Washington Montreal Brooklyn Baltimore London 
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If you wish works of genuine art 
in your home, buy 


Rozane 


It reproduces, with wonderful 
accuracy, natural oil effects. This 
is the idea of Rozane Royal. 

#-11, highly lustrous, is rich and har- 
monious in browns and yellows. The 
flowers are done in natural! colors. 

W-6, Rozane Woodland, is also in 
browns, the background in soft, dull 
mat effect, shading from very light to 
medium wood shades. The design, 


es ts of this Bank increased over $1,000 00K 


wing the installation by us of this titer 


Aandinatte 
Office Furniture 


Office furniture has three distinct uses: y 
own use and convenience, the convenience 
your customers, the impression ou y 
customers. 

This latter is a real and tangible force f 
business building. 

Banks have increased their deposits immed 
ately following the installation of our eq: 
ment. Offices fitted up by us have improved 
the character, quality and volume of business 

Andrews Furniture lasts your business 
lifetime and looks its best all the time. 

May we submit plans and prices for y 
office or bank ? 

The Andrews factories are the largest in the 
world devoted exclusively to the constructi: 
of Office and Bank furniture, and Office. Churc! 
School, Opera House and Public Building 
seatings. Write for catalog of seatings required 

Catalog A, High Grade Office Furniture. 

Catalog B, Medium Grade Office Furniture, 

Catalog C, Office Chairs. 

Catalog D, Steel Rod Chairs and Tables. 


The A. H. Andrews Co. 
177 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





hand-wrought, is rich brown enamel. 


Rozane Mongol, very lustrous is the richest of 
reds. Aozane Mara is iridescent over rose tints. 
Rozane Egypto suggests the popular verdigree 
greens and is very elegant. 








All genuine Rozanes bear this 
mark 

Send for the new booklet, 
ROZANE illustrated in original 
colors. the most valuable pottery 
booklet ever published 





Tue ROSEVILLE PoTrERY COMPANY 
Sales Department 63 








’ 
| Zanesville, Ohio 





The Andrews Factories—iargest in the world of thelr kind. 
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Dutt 


Ostermoor *%/- 


THE HAIRLESS MATTRESS 


1e best $50.00 Hair Mattress made is not the equal of the 
kemMooR in cleanliness, durability or comfort. You may 
1 itand get your money back (if not satisfied) after 30 nights’ 
il. Mattresses shipped, express prepaid by us, same day 

k is received 


Send Your Name On a Postal 


uw 136-page book, ** The Test of Time.”’ jescribes the interlacing Oster- 
eets, of snowy whiteness and great elasticity; closed in the tick by han« 
y mats, loses shape or gets lumpy ls perfectly dry, and is guaranteed 2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 fee.. 
roof. Softer and purer than horse hair ca» 4e; no remaking or restuffing 3 feet wide 30 lbs., 
ry. Beware of imitations —ounr name and trade-mark on the end of 3 feet 8 inches wide, 35 lbs., 
nuine Oster moor 4 feet wide s., y 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., 
oSTERMOOR @ COMPANY, 1¢0 elisabeth St., New York EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Be i In two parts, soc, extra. Specia) sizes, special pr 


ecpminy.s os) 
OMEN é 





m= At Factory Prices™ 


On Appreoval—to be returned at our expense if not satisfactory 


— | Only $25.00 fein 
Buffet. Would cost at retail $42.00. 
AND Choice Quarte r-sawed Gi Iden Oak; 


piano pol ; hand-cut carvings; 


French bevel m FOr, 40x 1 inches; 
rc roll- drawer fronts, s-banded 
: one drawer plush- lined; brass 


trimmings bearing casters. 


FIBRE ul srt kre toni 
FURNITURE 


ery design new, 
rigina and a 
emake a i 4 i 
ture for porch ; $24. 50 | Dr 
vn of this wonderful Quarter - sawe 
ippine Fibre that 
beauty, durability 
1 comfort has no ; ; Fren h legs, claw feet 
equal. It will withstand b t upper ey tice 4 
ine andrain. Never cracks, chips, or I We red inside. Bi 


1 = 
eels. also ished inside, Birc ry s-¢ 

ike beautiful things along Wm. Morris and Mission lines tom: solid brass trimming 
1 natural wood, stained, ) 


whic h has character, and easily ex ters; solid ends 
cels anything ever offered 
at the price. Before you 
buy furniture of any kind 
write for our 
FREE 108-PAGE BOOK 
Fully describes furniture 
for den, dining-room, bed 
room, hall or cosy corner, 
porch and lawn. Shipped 
on approval, Direct To : KES 
User, at prices away be . WE PAY FREIGHT 
low what commonplace ' east of O : 1 nor f 
furniture costs. 


THE COOK COMPANY of ATALAGLE A. Library and 
417 PINE STREET ing Room—CATALOGUE €, Bed Room Furniture—sent FREER, if 


MICHIGAN CITY, IND. you address 53 N. lonia Street 
GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG. CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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“Work while you work, play while you play’’—the 


OL DSMOBILE 


is your best help in both. To the business man 
it has become a necessity—it doubles the value 
of time. Tothe pleasure seeker it has become 
indispensable—it doubles the joys of existence. 


Our cars possess efficiency without complication. Are the most thoroughly 
tested cars on the market—are held to higher standards of quality. This 
explains why they were the only light cars awarded a Gold Medal at the 
St. Louis Exposition. 

Standard Runabout, 7 h. p., $650 Light Tonneau Car, 10 h. p., $ 950 
Touring Runabout, 7 h. p.. $750 Touring Car, 20 h. p. (2 cyl.) $1400 
All prices f.0.b. factory. Write us for detailed specifications and information. 


Send 10c for six months’ trial subscription to Motor Talk, a monthly 
magazine devoted to automobile interests. Address Dept. 42, 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U.S.A. 


Member of Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 


Drawing C go ae ited 290 
Brownell & Humphrey, Detroit 
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A long advertisement is | 
worth reading if it aids | 
the buyer in selecting 
the best automobile 


Waltham-Orient Model de Luxe, 20 H.P., $2,250 
Other Models, $1,500, $1,650, $2,000 


Valtham-Orients are air- 

oled because of the 
simplicity, reliability, and 
essened cost that goes 
with air-cooling 


The same horse - power 
gives you ten miles 
greater speed than 
water-cooled cars 

Four cylinders under the 
hood in line with the 
car’s length, cooled by a 
fan—alqways 


Direct drive and bevelled 
gear render other sys- 
tems antiquated 


Transmission by sliding 
now nearly unt- 


gear, 


versal 


Don’t try to get along with- 
out 3 forward speeds 


The frame needs a sub- 
frame 


Waltham- Orients combine 
beauty and strength 

Tires last one-third longer 
on an atr-cooled car 


We began business in 1893;-by 1901 we had discarded water- 
cooling for air-cooling. 3,000 satisfactory air-cooled motors since 
then, with many manufacturers following—2o0 this year—lots more 
next year. Air-cooling gets rid of 350 lbs. of cumbersome, “ freezy,”’ 
leaky, water-circulating apparatus. Air-cooling dispenses with the 
high-priced chauffeur, if you don’t want him. It saves in first cost 
and extra repairs made necessary by the extra weight 


A 20h. p. Waltham-Orient saves 350 Ibs. weight, just as though 
you had dropped that much overboard. The lighter and stronger 
air-cooled car goes farther and faster on smaller repair bills and less 
gasolene. It climbs hills at a higher speed, as weight equal to two 
heavy passengers is saved 


Some air-cooled makers use these features on their highest priced 
Every Waltham-Orient touring car has them this year 
Lining up the 4 cylinders does away with great stress on the chassis, 
reducing vibration to a minimum A fan means successful air- 
cooling. The motor often runs when the car doesn’t. 


cars 


Powerful cars, 35 h. p. and upwards, drive by a short chain on 
either side of the axle, but for lower-powered cars every one of the 
best makers uses a direct drive with bevelled gears, midway between 
the wheels on the rear axle. Some makers save money by sub- 
stituting long chains in their cheap cars—but not the Waltham- 
Orient makers 


Changing speed by complicated planetary transmission has been 
replaced on all high class cars by sliding gears—the planetary was 
drupped because it was unreliable and did not wear well. All the 
Waltham-Orients have sliding gear transmission 


Even if you buy a car of 16 h. p. or less, don’t be content with 
two forward speeds. You cannot take a steep hill on the high 
speed, and you don’t want to crawl up on the low speed. If you 
buy a Waltham-Orient you have an intermediate speed for the 
heavy grades 


Waltham-Orients have the motor and transmission hung on a 
sub-frame. This protects the mechanism and keeps it in line. what- 
ever happens to the frame itself. 

Just write on a postal, ‘Send your Style Book.” 

The tire is the weak spot of even the best automobiles. Re- 
member this—every 1oo pounds of excess weight increases the 
liability to puncture 10 per cent. Figure what this means on 350 
pounds. 


* Our touring cars, formerly simply called “ Orients,” will hereafter be known as “‘ Waltham 


Orients,” 


to distinguish them from our line of light cars called “Orient Buckboards.” 


WALTHAM MEG. CO., 


44 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Factory: Waltham, Mass. = 


BATES ADVERTISING Co, 
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> RELIABLE - ECONOMICAL- POWERFUL 


MARVELS of STRENGTH and BEAUTY 
KNOX PATENT AIR COOLING SYSTEM LS ABSOLUTELY 


UNLIKE AND 50% BETTER- THAN ANY OTHERTU 


What others attempt to do the KNOX docs 
The corrugated pins surrounding the Cylinder 
radiate. the heat and make it posible, to obtain. 
O2 square inchey of heat radiating surface 
per square. inch of outvide. wurface of Gylinder. 
MUJST BE SEEN TO BE APPRECIATED 


Write uy for Particulars 


KNOX AUTOMOBILE CO. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Members Avrociation Licenved Automobile Manufacturer, 
Selling Agencies in all Principal Citiey. 
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ely 
iv due to the im- 
provement of the 

)) wexy types that 

Sa gave vatistaction 

in previouyv vea- 

A\ von. A purchaser 

get lmown values. 
Operation iv hy one lever, 
pedaly, and athrottle attach- 
ed to the steering wheel. The 
hand that steers is the hand 
that contros. Ignition iv 
automatic. The long, vtrong 
presred-uteel frame, the 
rigid cross me ers sup- 
portin the engine, the 
perfect Ly balanced recip- 
rocating party, the full 
elliptic vpringy and large 
tares reduce vibration 

to a minimum, 


Main Office and Factory, 
Kenouwvha, Wiuconvin. 


Branchev, Bovton, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia. ‘New York Agen 6134 
Wevt Thirtyeighth Street. Repre- 


sentatives in all leading citiey. 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY 
8 & COMPANY & 
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In presenting the 
Packard Gasoline Motor 
Truck we offer a vehicle for com- 


mercial purposes the design of which 


is based upon experiments extending over a 
period of two years with different constructions 
of business wagons. 


This particular type of car has seen almost every kind 
of commercial service during all of an exceptionally severe 
winter, and is now offered in full confidence that it is worthy 
to bear the Packard name into new fields. 
Normal load capacity, 1% tons. Speed range, 1 to 15 miles per hour. Price of 
chassis complete ready for body, $2,500 f. o. b. factory. Body designs and quotations 


submitted upon application. Record of tests in different lines of business sent on 
request, 





PacKard Motor Car Company, Dept. D 
Gute & hae, Detroit, Mich. *s40 Broadway, 
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Locomobile Gasolene Cars 


ire equal in all respects to the best foreign cars and a great deal better for American Roads. 


The new Locomobile Catalogue will interest you. It contains much 
detailed information and is profusely illustrated. Wailed free. 


1905 MODELS. ALL 4-CYLINDER SIDE-ENTRANCE CARS. 


15-20 H.P. Price, $2,800. | 20-25 H. P. Price, $3,700. | 30-35 H.P. Pr "5,000. | 40-45H.P. Price, $7,500. 
Veight, 1,800lbs. Make-and Weig = aente a k Weight, 2,700 lbs. m .xe-and-| Weight, 3,000 lbs. Make-and- 
reak ignition. Pressed steel | . . ight, 2,3 ee : Jump spar break ignition. Pressed steel | break ignition. Pressed steel 

ame | ignition Channel steel frame. | frame frame 


The socomobile Company of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 


EW YORK, Broadway and 76th St Member Association of Licensed BOSTON, 15 Berkeley St. 
PHILADELPHIA A, 249 N. Broad St Automobile Manufacturers. CHICAGO, 1354 Michigan Ave. 


—— —— ~~ — — — eee 
: ap Bo BS od : d 
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POPE-TOLEDO SUPREMACY 


Model VII. 
$3200. 


WHY have Pope -oledo stock cars won in so many speed and endurance contests? 
BECAUSE they are regularly equipped with powerful, easy-running engines. 
IS IT TRUE that they vanquished in the Vanderbilt Cup Race cars of many times 


their horse power ? 


YES, and that is on account of the skillful construction and assembling of all mechanical 
parts, and because the wonderful power of the four-cylinder, four-cycle engines is 
conveyed by direct chain drive to the wheels, thus avoiding waste of power. 


The point of interest to the purchaser is not the horse power of the 
engine, but the efficient power delivered at the wheels. Idle gears in mesh 
or any mechanical part, intervening between the engine and the point at 
which the power is delivered, lessens the power. 

By over a quarter of a century’s experience in making and marketing 
mechanical vehicles, the subject of transmission has been mastered. Our 
patrons get the benefit of this experience. 


DON’T EXPERIMENT. 


New design. 30 H. P.. ona entrance, wad to a ors in one minute 
Model VII, New ‘se. 30 H.-P... $3200 


Double side « entrance, "0 H. Pp. seats two in inet nn in tonneau; 
Model Vill. aa up-to-date ; price, fully equipped, $3500 
sxtenston Cape Cart, Victoria or Cano py Ti op, $250. 


Double side entrance, 45 H.P., a fine, modern, high-powered car, 
Model IX, Extras same as Model VIII., $250. $6000 


Model _ New 20 H. P., side-entrance car, a gem and leader of its class, - $2800 


Built on the lines of our best cars. 


Pope Motor Car Co., Desk H, Toledo, O. 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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SS A Big Comfortable 
16 H.P Car for 





Model C (shown above) has a 90-inch wheel base, and long, easy nding, 
half elliptic springs. This insures comfort. Weight is only 1600 lbs., and the 
double-opposed cylinders are 5x5. This insures power. The motor and fly wheel 
are hung wvder the chassis frame making the center of gravity low, thus preventing 
skidding, and lengthening the life of the tres. This insures economy. 


\ year ago you couldn't buy the equal of Model *‘C” under $2000 It's the biggest 


S 


Model B is a four-cylinder (vertical) 24-28 

H. P. car, 102-inch wheel base, sliding gear 

transmission, double side entrance tonneau, has 

fewer moving parts than any 4-cylinder car made. 
a 2 


a i Price $2000 


= 


yn the market to-day at $1250 


All cars have stand- 
ardequipment. Write 
us for catalogue and 
records of actual per- 
formances of WAYNE 
Cars 


Wayne 
Automobile Go., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Our contention is simple, plain, and easy 
of demonstration. We maintain that these 
two cars—one selling at $1000 and $1100 and 
the other at $2500—will deliver more power than 
you can secure from any other two cars in America, 
unless you are willing to spend $500 more. 

Fit for a King’s pleasure in beauty and luxurious- 
ness, with smooth, still engines whose loudest sound 
is a subdued hum—vwe ask in all sincerity that you 

submit them to this severe and trying test. 


You will of course want the cata- 
logue as a preliminary, but we 
would suggest that you get in 
touch with our agent at once. 
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llustration shows the Pierce HIS illustration shows the Pierce 

it Arrow 28-32 Horse-Power Great Arrow 28-32 Horse-Power 

ban Car. Price, $5,000, - A] Landaulet Car. Price, $5 oo 
rt 


P TIERCE Great 
Arrow 28-32 
H.-P. Opera Coach. 


The Pierce Closed Car 


ODY by Quin- 
by & Company 
Price, $5,000. 


has settled the question of the adaptability of a gasoline car to social usage 
as well as to ordinary touring. These three cars shown here represent 


American Cars for American Conditions 
and American ‘Temperaments 
The American people do not to-day recognize any car, American or 
foreign, superior to the Pierce car. This is the result of six years of 
intelligent, consistent American car-building. 
The George N. Pierce Co., Buffalo, N.Y. wants cy Uichsed Automobile Manutacuurers 


sociation of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


$1000 in Prizes 


The George N. Pierce Company is offering prizes for designs for bodies for 
open and closed cars and for color schemes adaptable to the cars they are now 
building. Three first prizes and three second prizes, aggregating one thousand 
dollars. Competition open to any one. Closes June 1st. Men of prominence 
will act as judges. Full particulars and specifications sent on request, free. 
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The Demonstration of 
S moo th- R unn 1. nN g C ar Autocar Non-Vibration 


The Autocar motor can be run 
As the accompanying demonstration proves at full speed with a glass ot water 

the Autocar motor does not have the unpleas- standing on the hood over the 

ant jar and shake found in some motors. This motor, without a drop of the 

is due to the perfect balance of power and water being spilled. 

weight characteristic of Autocar construction. 

This feature is but one of many which make 


AUTOCAR 


Type VIII— $1400 


a wonderful automobile value. Illustration 
shows front of this car—the highest type 
of light four-passenger car. Rear entrance 
tonneau, detachable. Twelve horse-power 
—double, opposed cylinder motor located 
in front. Ball bearing, shaft drive. Front 
and rear construction has ball bearings 
throughout. Catalogue giving full descrip- 
tion of Type VIII, Type X Runabout, and 
Type XI Four Cylinder Car with dealer’s 
name, sent free upon request. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 











The great outdoors is yours 

And the Silent Northern Touring Car is the safest, surest and most comfortable way 
to its fullest enjoyment. No noise, no dust, no fuss—nothing but pleasure and ‘“‘ne 
expense but the gasolenc.”’ 

Unapproached mechanical simplicity, great strength and perfect distribution 
of weight are the factors which insure Northern economy The motor is built 
to fit the car and the car fits the motor, That's the secret. 
Northern Runabout, 7h. p., . e ° ° $650 
Northern Touring Car, 18h. p. (side entrance), $1,700 

Write for complete new Catalogue No. 17, showing most perfectly con- 
structed line on the market. 


NORTHERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Member A. L, A. M. Detroit, 
U.S. A. 
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The Car of Simplest 
Control 


FS 


NY Woman can drive a “‘Win- 
A ton’’ the first time she tries. 

Because it is as simple to run 
as a sewing machine. 

Every thing that could inspire ner- 
vousness has been cut out of it. 

She can start it speeding up to 60 
miles an hour with the same foot she 
might run a sewing machine with. 

She simply presses that foot on a 
spring pedal for Speed. 

She can slow that Speed down to 
four miles an hour, by simply lighten- 
ing her foot pressure, on the same 
pedal. 

Isn’t that easy to remember 
and hard to forget? 

The Winton Car is as sensi- 
tive to Control as a well-trained 
horse, and ten times as reliable. 

Because, the horse might get 
scared at sight of a Motor-car, 
but the Wintoncan’t get scared 
nor get tired. 

Nocar in the world is so sim- 


ply and reliably controlled. This is 
one reason why no car is so well 
adapted to be driven by Women as 
“The Winton of 1905.”’ 

There are seven other reasons why, 
but Winton positive Air-Control is 
the best of all. 

Let us explain how and why this 
Winton Control operates so promptly 
and infallibly. 

We will tell you all about it, and de- 
tail the other reasons why if you will 
drop us a line today saying you are 
interested. 

Note the long graceful lines of the 
1905 Winton Car, in picture below. 

And, remember that the name’ Win- 
ton’’ has never been identified with a 
‘““cheap’”’ nor with an unreliable Car. 

There is Prestige, as well as Safety, 
Comfort, and Ease of Mind, inowning 
a ““Winton’’ Automobile. 

Yet $1,800 will buy the latest improved 
Model C, as shown in picture below, 16-20 
Horse-power. 

Model B has 24-30 H. P., price, $2,500. 

Model B, Limousine, 24-30 H. P., $3,500. 

Model A has 40-50 H. P., price, $3,500. 

Model A, Limousine 40-50 H. P., $4,500. 

Write today for our 1905 Catalog. 
THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE 

Department E Cleveland, O. 


co. 













































































THE 
MARMON 


“A Mechanical Masterpiece” 




































Wouldn’t That Jar You? 


It certainly would in any car but the MARMON, 
} 14 . 1 m4 
and it would seriously bind and twist the frame 
ind on hanism of any but the MARMON No 
— 
mere arrangement or combination of springs will 


produce the result shown in this picture. Notice 


the wheel raised a foot, axle aslant, the springs 

not compressed; and then notice that the body 

from si to side is level. This wonderful flexi- 
, _ . 

bility allords the passengers a luxury of motion 

that is unrivaled, with marked freedom from jar, 


jolt and vibration-—the easiest-riding car without 
any exception For reasons apparent, it also 


means greater durabilitv of frame and all work- 


— 
ing part nd less wear on tires The engine 
——_— ‘ 
and transmission are always in perfect alignment 


and in true relation with the rear axle, free from 
twisting and binding strains which are inevitable 
. _——_—_—__— 
in the customary ngid four-point suspension. 


This ll due to our patented 
Double Three-Point Suspension 


Solid cast aluminum body on one frame, power 
plant on another frame, each suspended on three 
pivotal points. This permits the use of a rigid 
shaft drive without Cardan joints delivering the 
energy of the motor to the wheels without undue 
loss of power by friction \utomatic force lubri- 
cation in engine, with uniform and constant flow 
of oi! through all main bearings, crank, and piston 
pin bearings, marks the end of oiling troubles. 
Four cylinder, air-cooled. Absolutely highest- 
grade construction Handsome, Stylish and 
Luxuriou 
Ask for Booklet B, which describes it fully 





Nordyke @ Marmon Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1651 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

































MODEL C. 


Four-Cylinder vertical, 444 x5, 24-30 H. P 





Direct drive, slide gear ball-bearing trans- 

mission, side entrances, pressed steel frame, 

Round Radiator, Triple Ignition System, Etc. 
Rear wheels revolve on double ball-bearings 
on outer axle tube, removing weight from 
inner live axle. All parts readily accessible. 


PRICE $2500. 
Write for Catalogue. 


New York—Homan & Schulz Co., Broad’y-38th St 
Boston—Linscott Motor Co., 163 Columbus A ve 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—Fowler Automobile Co 
CuicaGco—Hayden Auto. Co., 1337 Michigan A 
Sr. Louts—Westminster Auto. Co., 4390 Olive st 
SAN FRANCISCO—F Jacobs, 1331 Market St. 


VEHICLE Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 





1033 E, 22nd St., 






























Projec ts 
a steady 
powerfu 
light of intense 
whiteness. Not 
only the best light fo: 


motor -cars 
and -boats 


but the most econom1 
and is absolutely 
Our patent satetv g 








No. 66. 
Non - break- 
able Mangin 
Mirror Lens 
Search-light 
Projector, 
with swinging 
bracket. Burns 
acetylene gas. 


producer keeps the carbide intact, pre 
vents waste, creates no odor and is alway 
ready for instant use. Extinguished at once ar 
no after-generation. No pressure; no danget 







Write for catalogue about The Neverout searchlights and 


safety gas producer 
ROSE MFG. CO., 915 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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7 Z Don't experiment- FORD 
| AX Just buy a 


Get a Ford 
demonstration of 
horse power in 
comparison with 
other cars and 
see the difference 

between actual 
power and 
vated power. 


A Chapter on Maintenance wud rrrie bythe 
There is a proper relation between weight and ' Zi Pita 
its distribution; power and its application and the Wagga Welberviie, 
quality of material and workmanship, which together WY 
determine the cost of maintenance of an Automobile. 
Let us send you a booklet giving valuable data and 


information on the important subject of ‘*Maintenance” 
with letters from Ford users. Write for it today. 


She Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 











Model D, 82,800, 
f. o. b. Detrott 


Driving an ordinary pin with a mammoth 30 horse-power automobile, by re- 
peatedly approaching and gently touching the head, is the latest achicvement iliustrating 
the unusual sensitiveness of the motor connections and brake device of the wonderful Cadillac. 
This perfect control results from mechanism so simple, so durable, so manifestly common-sense, as to make 
the Cadillac t trouble proof. Because of this excellence of construction, a Cadillac may be maintained 
at but a fraction of the expense required by other cars—a feature, which, combined with never-failing 
serviceableness, makes it the most satisfactory automobile in America. 
Model D--4-Cylinder, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,800. Model E—Toaring Car, detachable tonneau, $900. 
Model F—Side-Entrance Touring Car, $950. Model E—iight, powerful Runabout, $750. 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit. 
Write for Catalog A, and address of nearest dealer, where you can see and try a Cadillac. 
CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, 
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STUDEBAKER 
VEHICLES 


REFINEMENT 
EXCELLENCE 
LONG SERVICE 





HE. well-equipped stable is distinguished hardly less by 
its complement of carriages than by its thoroughbreds. 
The firmly established standards and progressive policy of Studebaker in 
the design and execution of vehicles and harness for the city and country 
stable, have not only elevated American ideas of stable equipment but their 
productions have actually surpassed the best examples of European makers. 
STUDEBAKER BROTHERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, South Bend, Ind. 
New York City, Broadway and 7th Avenue, at 48th Street Portland, Ore., 330 to 336 East Morrison Street. 
Chicago, Il!., 378 to 388 Wabash Avenue. Denver, Colo., Corner 15th and Blake Streets. 


Kansas City, Mo., 810 to 814 Walnut Street. Salt Lake City, Utah, 157 to 159 State Street. 
Son Francisco, Cal., Corner Market and 10h Streets. Dallas, Texas, 317 to 319 Elm Street. 


LO AL AGENCIES EVERYWHEFRE Factory and Executive Offices: SOUTH BEND, IND. lJ 








A Giant Obedient to Your Foot — Both hands always free for 
steering— saving on the nerves. Reliance motor (16-20 actual h. p.), Reliance 
driving mechanism and Reliance double-acting brake, all 
entirely subject to slightest pressure on that 
pedal. You don’t keep your foot on it unless 

running under close check and using brake. 
Compare the Reliance at $1,250 with the 
$3,000 cars before making your final selection. 

Easiest-riding car now built at any price 


“‘The 
Car Too 
Good 
for the 
Price’’ 


| $1,250 
Write now tor catalogue and details 


Reliance Motor Car Co. “twe'torn”" 
Dept. M, DETROIT, U.S. A. 
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“THE AUTOMO- 
BILE WITH 





BEHIND IT.” 


N° experienced motorist can fail to appreciate the ad- 

mirable arrangement of gear shifting and brake levers 

on the Studebaker Gasoline Automobiles. The operator has entire con- 

trol, even of oil for bearings, without moving in his seat. Through large, 

instantly opened doors in the hood, the engine may be fully inspected, and 

it is never necessary to crawl under a Studebaker to get at any working part. 

No imported car, far more costly, is as compactly simple or as thoroughly constructed. 

The economical efficiency of the handsome Studebaker Electrics has elicited 

from their users numerous voluntary statements of fact. May we send you their 
letters along with our complete automobile catalogs ? 


|| Member Association of Licensed STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE COMPANY Agents in all Principal Cities. 
Automobile Manufacturers. : SOUTH BEND, IND. (See opposite page.) 
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THIS 
HAYNES 
$1500 
MODEL 


is the choice of the critical 

buyer—the buyer who de- 
mands value for every dollar 
expended. 

As @ Light Touring Car it 
is without a competitor; its 
many good features make it a car of superiority ; as the keen observer learns 
upon investigation, there isn’t a $2500 car its equal — hence, if seeking value, 
don’t decide on any car before investigating the “ Haynes.” Write for descrip- 
tive catalogue, visit the factory, or request a demonstration. 


FEATURES-— Shaft drive with “HAYNES” Sprocket and Roller Gear—no chain, dirt and noise 
nor breaking links—four times the strength of beveled gears. The only Roller Bearing Motor in the 
world—wilf develop 20 H.P. One-piece Nickel-Steel Rear Axle. Weldiess-Steel Front Axle. Cast 
Aluminum Seats. Roller Bearings throughout. The very best Hand-Buffed Leather and Curled 
Gray Hair used in Upholstery. Eighteen Coats of Paint and Varnish, Three Speeds ahead and 
reverse. Single Lever Control. Built in an Automobile Factory. 


THE HAYNES-Apperson CO. 
NEW YORK KOKOMO, IND. CHICAGO 


Member A. L. A. M. Pioneer Builders of Gasoline Cars in America 
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35-40 H. P. GASOLENE CARS 


Standard Side-Door Entrance. ....... $4000 
POE WHEN 65000 ccckastaatasea 5000 
Cs WAS . + 0s de 44h 6scmsuen 5000 
en a ee eee . 5500 
Lie ot £5 «ao bus warn awe abe 5500 


18 H. P. LIGHT GASOLENE TOURING 
CAR, $1750 


ELECTRIC VICTORIA PHAETON, $1350 
LIGHT ELECTRIC RUNABOUT, $900 


In the development of COLUMBIA GASO 
LENE CARS, improvement has been added to im 
provement, betterment to betterment, until in our 
models for 1905 we have a uniformity of excellence 
covering inotive apparatus, control and body ap 
~wintments that can be found in no other automo 


viles. 

COLUMBIA ELECTRIC CARRIAGES have 
led in their class for ten years. The latest models 
are unapproached in points of exclusive design, 
high efficiency, simplicity of control, and perfection 
of details and finish. 

Catalogue of Columbia 35-40 and 18 h. p. Gasolene Cars wilt 


be sent on request; als eparate catalogues of Columbia 
Electric Carriages and Columbia Commercial Vehicles 
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MAGAZINE 


MOTOR, :789 Broadway, New York City 
Send me MOTOR for 6 months, for which I enclose heré 
with $: According to your specia) offer send me a co; 








ADVERTISER 


terested in motoring wants to know ; 
about motor cars, their wonderful dev: 
ment, their possibilities, and the hund: 
and-one other fascinating things a! 
them. Thousands of people, not yet ow: 
cars, take a keen interest in them: 
certainly the scores of thousands of ow 
are vitally interested: all these would 
in MOTOR, the National Magazin 
Motoring, the satisfaction of their inter 

MOTOR is a monthly magazine devo: 
to motor cars, motor be vats, and aero nav 
tion. It covers these three kinds of mot 
ing in a manner that is instructive but 
dry-as-dust: MOTOR is built upon | 
more graceful than trade journalism; 
torially it is the handsomest publicatio: 
the country. 

MOTOR is for the man who wants 
know how motor cars or motor boats 
built, operated, and cared for, and 
practical things; and who also wants 
know ‘“what’s doing’ in motordon 


racing and touring, etc., here and abroad 
Because it is thorough, authoritati, 
interesting, and popular, MOTOR is neces 
sary to every one interested in motorin 
In order to introduce MOTOR to you, w 
| make, for a limited time, A SPECIAL 


OFFER. 


Fill out the coupon below—tear it off—enclose it wit 


dollar bill in an envelope addressed to MOTOR, 
Broadway, New York City—and mail today—at our 
We will then send you MOTOR for six months, and a 


free, of Motor-Car Handbook—a book whichgsets for 


comprehensively for the non-technical reader a com; 


analysis of all types of motor cars. It is a book tha 


useful to the motor-car expert, necessary to the motor 
novice. It has only just been completed, and is in « 
way up-to-date 


Your doliar back if you are not satisfied. 


free, of MOTOR-CAR HANDBOOK 


NAME +e ee eee ei ewes weeee 


ADORESS 





Everybody jn- 


—FiLL OUT™TEAR OFF™ Mail TODAY! 





———e ll (iti a PE 
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GAS-AU-LEC @ 


“MARKS A NEW ERA IN AUTOMOBILE CONSTRUCTION” 





THE SENSATION 
of the BOSTON SHOW 
A 40-45 HI. P. 4- cylinder, 
4-cycle engine, fhve-passenger, 


ide entrance, Gasolene Touring 
Car of the Highest Grade 


WITHOUT 





Starting Crank, Change Speed 
' Gears, Clutch, Cams, Rocker 
? : Shafts, Tappets, Valve Gearing 
— - or Complications, 

q Every movement of the motive power and the car, trom a state of absolute rest, forward at a 
or reverse, is controlled by one lever, operated either by hand or foot as preferred. Positively no other 
peed or movement contr ing device of any kind on the car. Triple brake rreversible steering gear 

THE GAS-AU-LEC IS THE SIMPLEST GASOLENE CAR IN THE WORLD 
t} 


h as to construction and control, and the easiest t 








© operate and maintain. 


NOT AN EXPERIMENT, BUT A SUCCESS. NOT A FREAK, BUT A PRACTICAL REVOLUTION 


Rasen as ¢ )RWIN V aughn Machine & vompany PE My MASS 


“THE SIMPLE CAR’ « 


Brown Dust Gards 














ake the dustiest road delightful. Thev give you ab- 
lute cleanliness and comfort. even when traveling 


n 

sc 

highest speed. Your most delicate clothes canno 
soiled if there is a Brown Dust Gard on your car 


Sent on Approval 


©" The Brown Dust Gard is so ate poantiont 
thoroughly effective that it pleases all aut 
It may be attached readily to any car, in no w ie- 
tracts from its appearance and does not interfere 
with the door, either side or rear We « 
stock al! sizes and shapes for all the leading makes. 
Sent on approval to responsible persons. Write 
to-day for descriptive booklet 


Ww. H. Brown, is2 W. Soctesn Bivd. 


Chicage 


ONTINENTAL — 
TIFBRESS 


WILL LAST THOUSANDS OF MILES 


after other tires are thrown into the scrap heap. Don’t repeat past 
mistakes—insist on «« CONTINENTALS.” Send for booklet No. 5 
THE CONTINENTAL CAOUTCHOUC CO., 298 Broadway, New York 
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The speed, efficiency, lightness, perfection of contro] 
and economy of maintenance made theoretically possible by 


FRANKLIN 


air- cooling and four- cylinders are developed into actual daily 
performance by the most. skilful engineering and highest 
refinement of detail. 


The Franklin Auxiliary Exhaust is a new feature and a most important improvement, perfected only in the 
Franklin cars. Itlets the high-pressure gases out before the main exhaust valve opens,thus reducing the back 
pressure and heat and maintaining the temperature inthe combustion chamber at maximum efficiency. 

The Franklin has polished and ground pistons and cylinders; polished combustion chambers; mechanically 
operated valves—which can be instantly removed; timing gears adjustable int wo minutes; accurate automatic 
oiling system ; phenomenally strong transmission —with supported drive - gears, roller bearings and great speed range 
on the high-speed clutch; strong and light resilient wood sills; aluminum bodies and perfect ard even spring 
suspension. 

All these help to give Franklin cars the greatest actual all-around ability, comfort and 
safety, in proportion to cost, ever attained in a motor - car. 

The Franklin Light Touring - cars (picture below) carry four or five passengers faster, 
more comfortably and for less money than heavy cars rated at 18 to 20 horse- power. 


Six Models for 1905 


Runabout (picture above) ; 3 forms of Light Touring-cars—with and without tonneau; 70 H. F. 
Touring-car ; 30 H. P. Touring-car. 

Send for catalogue and ** Coast to Coast’’ booklet describing Whitman's trip from San Francisco 
to New York in less than 33 days 


48 gs H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
x 


‘ _ ~ Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
a 


®. 
~ y 


“ r7 
| 
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lectric and 
otor Boats. 


is We aes 


26Ft.Auto-Boat 


Electric Launches 


Absolutely Safe, Reliable, and Noiseless 


Can now be 
Charged Anywhere 


using direct or alternating current with the 


New Mercury Rectifier 


: 


~ Launch 


Gasoline Motor Boats 


YOU CHOOSE THE ENGINE — 
WE BUILD THE BOAT 


or we will furnish it complete, fully guar- 
anteed. 
AUTOe«BOATS: The fastest in the world. 


On Hand, Read 


for Delivery 
26 Foot Auto- 


oat 


Visitors are always welcome to inspect our stock of various sizes, 21 ft. and upwards 


N. Y. Office, 
5 Nassau Street 


THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH CoO., 
Bayonne City, N. J. 


Telephone, 
250 Bayonne 


Member National Association Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 
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ZIER 


won in three events in the Palm Beach Ra 
HIGH GRADE in February. 
It was a winner in the Marblehead Races 
MOTOR mt 
No crank required to start it. 
Speed regulation perfect. 
B () A T S A reliable, simple, powerful engine. 
| Send for Catalogue of Motors and 


| Complete Motor Boats. 
FOR QUICK FAY & BOWEN ENGINE CO. 
DELIVERY 82 LAKE STREET, GENEVA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Alargestock of 21-25-31 
and 36-ft. Boats, with 
complete equipment,all 
read y forimmediate use 


ORDER NOW 


and be prepared to en 
jov the season from first 


§ gines for working 
' “a or pleasure . 
to last. We build Motor —only one grade 
Boats from 12 to go fect he very highest. 


HIGH GRADE Wolverine 
MARINE | Habiligy amd perfec: Marine Engines 


on of construction. Order early to Insure prompt ship- 


ment. Our new illustrated 32 page catalogue No. 12 (sent 
for 2c stamp, or mailed free if you mention this maga 
zine) gives very valuable gas engine information. 
Wolverine Works.Grand Rapids Mich..U.S.A. 


Motor 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,97 29d St.; Magazine and Natc hez Sts., 
New Orleans, La, 95 Haverhill St , Boston, Mass.; 


TWO-CYCLE & . Me 122 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
FOUR-CYCLE aes 


From 23 Horse. Power, up 





F Motor Boat and 
Motor Catalogues write 
Department C 


THE LOZIER MOTOR CO. 


Number 1 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 
are not ordinary beats in — or 


appearance. You can tell a Truscott— 
‘4 you can trust one 
K*) Won the GRAND PRIZE at St. 
Louis—the first and only Grand Prize 
: awarded makers of s: all boats or 
engines at any expositicr anv where. 
Send stamps for catale ae Our quar 
“ The Launch’ 
S-OTT BOAT uFG. COMPANY, 
pt. S592, St. Joseph, Michigan 
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aly Resilient Solid lire 


We have Solved the Tire Question at last with 
SWINEHART RESILIENT CUSHION TIRES 
They have all the durability of solid tires and the resilience of the pneumatic, but none 
of their objectionable features. Will fit any standard clincher rim Will run more 
than 10,000 miles, wear three times as long as pneumatics and outlive the car. The 
concave sides and wide corrugated tread, as shown below, allow the rubber to com- 
X press under load and still maintain its normal shape. Guaranteed never t 
\ off or work loose at the base; fasten to rim with Swinehart patent 
‘ cross-wire system, the recognized standatr fasten y 
\ he 4 They ride easy, require less px wer, Ci mb steepe r hills, 1 
vibration, will run in car-tracks 
punctures and blow-out 
and replacements 
credit for work act 





ocome 


1O excessive 

They eliminate break-downs from 

s, prevent delays and heavy expense for repairs 

hat pneumatic tires steal a lot of 
t] s of the car 


Re membe! 


TT 
uallv done 

5 Donsaads of sete of Swtns rt Tire 

~ Specify S rt Tire 

e persua ded t 


s on ve new 
try any other,r 
is back of ever 
4 for detailed infor 
us name and size if your car, 


Swinehart Clincher Tire & 
Rubber Co.. Akron, Ohio 


Concay 
anv Broao !reao 
Propuce Reswitncr 


_ 


= 
HOW Thy 


UNDER LOAD’ = 4 
PROPRIETY IN TECHNIQUE , 





FORTY - THIRD SEASON 


ELECTRIC VEHICLES 
Of vil distinctive type, refinement 


d i OS Bul ly f Those Stylish, Quiet, Little Cars 
and qualities. XC usive ly for pri- Ta ton eed on Otten 
vate trade, and the requirements of 

particular people. # Every example COMBINE 


s Comfort, Elegance, Simplicity, Cleantiness, 
guaranteed satisfactory to the purchaser Reliability, “Ample ‘Speed’ and Power 
Ab Dect ety 
THE FRENCH CARRIAGE | COMPANY Our catalogue illustrates and describes an at- 
FERDINAND F. FRENCH tractive line of punsbouts, Stanhopes and 
' Traps.————WRITE FOR IT. 
g2-98 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Catalogs on request VEHICLE ca 
‘ ; 1013 <, 22nd St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 























EXCELLENCE IN TREATMENT 
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PRICE $30 


THE “PRINCE,” 14 FT. 














Mullins Stamped Steel Boats Are Safe | 
They Can’t Sink 


lates with air chambers in each end like a life boat, they are buoyant—strong—safe— 


Staunchly built of strong, rigid steel 
They don’t leak—crack—d 


speedy—as much better than a wooden boat asa stee! greyhound is better than a wooden schooner. 
out—wear out or become waterlogged and can’t sink because of the air chambers. 
Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats. 

Mullins Steel Motor Boats are elegantly equipped, full-fledged, torpedo stern motor boats—not row boats with mot 

in them. They are breaking all recor 
Motor Boats, 16 foot, 1% h. p. $135: 18 foot, 3 h. p. $24 40. Row Boats $20 up. 

Ali boats are sold direct and every boat is fully guaranteed. Prompt deliveries. 
Send for 1905 Catalogue 

The W. H. Mullins Com ny, (The Steel Boat Builders) 109 FranKlin Street, Salem, Ohio. 
ember National Association of Engine ead 5 Boat Manufacturers. 


a — 











PRICE $1356 el os 16 FT. TORPEDO STERN MOTOR BOAT, 1% H.P. 














Bullt to Please the Most Fastidious Sailor 


LAUNCHES, AUTO BOATS, 
HUNTING BOATS, KNOCK- 
DOWN BOATS AND HULLS 


for any type of engine. Our boats are designed by and built under the supervision of a skillful Naval Architect. We guar 
antee satisfaction. All Neptune boats are equipped with Buffalo Motors unless otherwise specified. Catalogue on request 


NEPTUNE LAUNCH AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 12, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 








PIERCE MoToR BoATS— 


“Always Dependable’? 


Guaranteed the most complete and satisfac- 
tory boats ever sold at our prices. Handsomely 
constructed, latest models, safe, seaworthy, 
speedy and comfortable. Equipped with Pierce 
Noiseless Motor, Jump Spark Igniter, Inside 
Reverse, Solid Propeller. 

Style illustrated is is our 18 ft. 2 H. P. Motor 
Boat—price complete 8235, not rigged #200—a 
very unusual offer. 

Don't buy a boat of any kind, until you see our 
new illustrated catalogue. We will save )ou 
money and make prompt delivery. Write for cat- 
alogue and Specia! One Week FREE Trial Ofer. 


PIERCE ENGINE COMPANY, 


2305 Clark Street, - - - Racine, Wis. 
Siegel-Cooper Co., New York City, N. Y., astern Representatives. 
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‘GOODRICH AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


EMBODY THE 


INTEGRAL CONSTRUCTION 


The Goodrich tire is built as a unit from the fabric foundation to the outside of 
the tread. Every part indissolubly connected and sharing the working strain with 
every other part. 

The most powerful construction known to tire builders and capable of resisting 
the greatest amount of weight, speed, friction and pressure. 

«Made and vulcanized entire, thus eliminating all weak points. 

Our process requires a single vulcanization, which is accomplished by subjecting 
the tires for a Jong time to a low degree of heat. We thus retain the full strength 
of the fabric and impart to the rubber a toughness and lasting quality possessed by 
no other tire. 

On account ot this extreme toughness, Goodrich tires seldom require 
retreading. 

New treads, however, can readily be applied to our tires. _Alll branches fully 
equipped to do this character of work to the highest degree of perfection. 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Write for booklet and other information. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, DEPT.1£8C 















































AKRON, OHIO 
That AR 
a -e " ———~} eens " “ 
To Ons Engine Operators Which is the more valuable, your life 
metsuen oe 0-8 ginalspeed-) | YOU are sure to insure; that which gains 
paralle] with engine shaft.No belts. No beveled them, your life—well, you didn’t think 
and — ee a Se system. Water and 
dust proo ULLY GUARANTEED. | SLOARTAT 4 ‘ neil 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO, PEN N ML TUAL LI] E. ; 
28Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 0.8.4} 921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
“Riding Comfort” ‘* horse ana 
a genuine 
WE ARE THE LARGEST BUILDERS OF BOATS & LAUNCHES IN THE WORLDE | special Saddles Built for Individual Re- 
SEND FOR FREE ULUSTRATED quivomente.. Illustrated catalogue free, con- 


) 
inger I ito ) . 7 

¢ | or your goods and chattels? The latter 
] 

controlied friction-drive Dynamo. Driven 

pulley or beveled fly wheel necessary. Formake , of it that way. 

Write for 32-page catalogue, FREE, ] 
} Pence 
Whitman 
taining everything from ‘“* Saddle to Spur.” 





CATAL 
ALL BOATS FITTED With) WAT ER YoonT COMPARTMENTS 


WE CARRY A FULL tg ‘OF BOATS ae To cial 
ch The Mehibach Saddle Co., 106 (L) Chambers Si., N. Y. Cit 
MICHIGAN STEEL Boat ‘Co. DETRON , ’ Successors to Tue entisen Renee Co. J 





The dealer buys direct from the factory. You can do the same and 
save one-third of your purchase money. We are the only house 
in the State of Ohio selling direct to the user, who manufacture 
the vehicles and harness offered for sale. Thousands of dollars have 
been saved by buying carriages and harness from our factory. We 
supply everything in the vehicle or equipment line at aston- 
ishingly low prices for high-grade goods. Our free illustrated 
catalogue, showing styles and prices, will convince you that 
nothing could be fairer than the way we sell goods. We refund 
money to any dissatisfied customer and pay freight both ways, 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIACE AND HARNESS COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 
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How to Save $2500 
°"* Driving Wagon 


This is the plan: We give yo 

the use of this splendid vehic\ 
free for 30 days to prove to yo 

that it is a genuine bargain. If 
we cannot actually save you $25 
don’t keep it. 
The success of our business depends 
on our ability to save money for every 
customer, as we have no agents. . 
If you are thoroughly pleased with it pay 
us $50 and 


The Split tines Special Driving Wagon 


4 becomes your property. This driving wagon is built for comfort, style and service. Has best quality ey 
B. solid rubber tires; roller rub irons; genuine open head springs; 13-inch padded patent leather dash: A 
















quick shifting shaft couplings, double braced; high bent shafts: round shaft leathers; second growth 
Split Hickory wheels and gear; long distance dust-proof axles; box frame spring cushion; choice 
of spindle or solid seat; fulllength rubber mat in bottom; oil and lead painting. We guarantee 
ee it in writing for two years. Send for our beautiful free C atalogue of Vehicles and Harness, 
& showing our complete line and quoting money-saving prices in plain figures. 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., (H. C. Phelps, President) wy 













Station 266 CINCINNATI, OHIO 





32 Years Selling Direct | BABCOC(K Gotsence: 
riages. The chances 


4 We are > larges anufacturers « *hic 
e are the largest manufacturers of vehicles and ie bp ane Ge deeier witt ; 
















































harness in the world selling to consumers exclusively, you a Babcock Carriage 
W E HAVE NO AGENTS doesp 't—go to a good deale: 

i but ship anywhere for examination and approval, You can pick out a Babcock Car 
hi | guaranteeing sale Catalog riage yourself as it stands among 
: delivery. You are FREE dozens of other makes. There's 

out nothing if not something about REAL, 





deep merit that makes it s 
the brighter when compared with 
skin deep beauties. The be 

of Babcock Carriages is 1 
more than skin deep. It pen 
trates to the center of every | 

of material in their constructi 


j satisfied as to style, 
quality and price \ 


We make 200 




















styles of ve 
hicles and 
65 styles of 
harness 





wh pen wagon is desired rice complete, with 7-in 
r er tires, $88.00, As good as sells for $25.00 more 










“The Chadwick Perfect T\ 
Wheeler" is a smart, up to d 
vehicle —the kind people stop 
look after—on the boulevard o: 
the park. Easy riding, pleas 
driving in a “ Chadwick.’ 











j 
4 
; No. GBI. Fine Combination b eey wah extra spindle seat tv use 





The Babcock catalog—of 
over 100 vehicles for al! 
purposes free on request 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY. 
Dept. s, Watertown, N. Y. 


Branches at Baltimore, Mar) 
and Des Moines, lowa 

















No. 327. 








Canopy Top Surrey. Price complete, $73.00, 
$ good as sells for $25.00 more. 
Our large catalogue is PRER. Send for it. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., Elkhart, Ind, 
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“TAKE-DOWN REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


No matter how big the bird; no matter how heavy its plumage or swift 
its flight, you can bring it to bag with a long, strong, straight shooting 
Winchester Repeater loaded with Winchester Factory Loaded Shotgun 
Shells. Results are what count. This combination, which is within reach 
of everybody’s pocket-book, always gives the best results in field, fowl or trap 
shooting. Winchester guns and Winchester cartridges are made for each other. 


FREE: Send name and address on a postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








" ANEWSPAPER OF MERIT 


The remarkable growth of the Northwest 
perhaps, best exemplified in the remarkable 
wth of the newspapers of that section 
of the most notable instances of news- 
er energy and activity is that displayed 
EAU CLAIRE LEADER, pub 

ed at Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
This paper is one of the representative 
lications of a vast, valuable and populous 
tion. It is bright, sparkling, energetic, 
rogressive and aggressive. As an instance 
f its enterprise, it has erected a modern and 
del home for itself, has installed a high- 
d perfecting press, and added a complete 
raving and stereotype plant in the past 
lve months, paying for the same out of 


the current receipts of the office. The ex- IF OU WAN q 
enditure exceeded $25,000. The paper 
ready had a complete battery of Mergen- Cc AS H 

thalers and other first-class equipment. 
Une 


of the features of the LEADER is its 
trong Sunday edition, running from twenty For your Farm, Home or Business 
thirty-two pages in size. t issues a I can get it for you and get it quickly. It 
plendid colored supplement, and contains doesn’t matter where vour property is lo- 
ticles from the best authors. cated or what it isworth I can quickly sell 
The Association of American Advertisers it for cash. I have the largest real-estate broe 


() 








recently made a very thorough examination | kerage business in the world. Send me a 
f the LEADER, its circulation, standing, etc., brief description to-day, including your low- 

nd have seen fit to give it the very best est cash price. I will then tell you what I can 

rating. It is recognized by the best adver- do and how and why I can doit. If you want 

tisers as one of the ubding papers of the | to buy any kind of a property anywhere, 

great Northwest. Harper Brothers’ publi- state your requirements I can fill them. 
itions find it profitable to advertise in the W. M. OSTRANDER 

EAU CLAIRE (Wis. LEADER | 260 NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST SPRING MEDICINE 
IS 





It cures all Spring Ailments, pimples, boils and all other eruptions, 
humors, pain in the back, loss of appetite, bilious turns, dull head- 
aches, that tired feeling, and builds up the whole system. 

40,366 testimonials of cures received in the last two years, in 
addition to tens of thousands already on file. Be sure to get Hood’s. 





CATARRLETS 


Best local remedy for Nasal Catarrh and 
Sore Throat; antiseptic mouth wash. 


Druggists or mail, 0c. or $1. 





DYSPEPLETS 


Guy relieve Sour Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Indi gga Sl Dyspepsia. 
: $1 


Druggists or mail, 10c 





Its purity is absolute ; its perfume 
unequalled. Transparent as 
crystal; fragrant as flowers. 
Manufactured by 
FERD. MULHENS, Cologne o/R, Germany 

_—«U. & Agents 
MULHENS & KROPFF 
298 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Send 15c. in stamps for full size sample cake eof” 


PEPTIRON PILLS 


Ironize the blood, feed the nerves and 
brain, aid digestion, give restful sleep. 
Druggists or mail, $1. 


HOOD’S TOOTH POWDER 


Whitens the teeth, hastens a gums, 
sweetens the breath. 25c. 
C. I. HOOD CO. i Mass. 





MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET PowDER 


| Beautifies and A Positive Relief for 


Preserves the Prickly Heat, Chafing and 
Complexion. Sunburn 
Mennen’s face on ev =; be sure that you get the original, 
Sold everywhere, ay Are mail 2s cents. Sample free. 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


'@RY MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM. 
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CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS | 


COMPRISING 


Chicago City Mortgages, 
High-Grade Industrial Bonds, 
Chicago Real Estate Bonds, 
Corporation and Railroad Bonds 
NETTING 


47, 67% 


These securities are in convenient denominations suitable for the investment of funds 
of all sizes, and decause of their conservative and non-speculative character are especially 
desirable for the investment of savings and trust funds Q Investors who appreciate such 
securities are invited to send for our current lists of bonds and mortgages, and other 
interesting investment literature, together with “ Our Experience with Serial Bonds.” 
































Peabod y. Houghteling & Co. 


110 First National Bank — ~ ° CHICAGO 
LU (Established 1865) 
a 
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olume lof “THE AMERICAN NATION SERIES,”-a new definitive history of the United States, by Associated 
Scholars. Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor of History at Harvard.) 


European Background of 
American History 


By EDWARD POTTS CHEYNEY 


Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania 


Professor Cheyney believes that American civilization is a transplanted growth, 
and that therefore a study of European conditions is essential to the true under- 
standing of our national history. He gives an extensive survey of the causes which 
led up to the discovery of the new continent, and which affected the early colonies. 
European industrial conditions which made necessary a search for a shorter and 
safer route to the East, and the political systems of Europe which influenced Amer- 
ican colonists, are clearly described. There is a lucid exposition of the little-under- 
stood religious differences of the Old World as affecting the New. The much- 
neglected subject of the great commercial companies is also adequately treated. 


With Maps, Etc., Cloth, $2.00 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Film Convenience—Optical Superiority 


No. 3 Folding 
Film Premo 


Regularly equipped with B. & L. Automatic 
Shutter and Planatograph Lens. 


Uses daylight loading Premo Film Packs. 
2 Rack and Pinion Focusing, also Rack and 
Pinion Rising Front. 














THE PRICE: 
No. 3 Folding Film Premo, 34% x 4%, . . ‘i . ‘ $18.00 
Do., for pictures 34% x5%, . : ‘ ; M a a 20.00 
Do., for pictures 4 x 5, ' ‘ . a 20.00 
« Send for Premo Catalogue. ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


LANTERN SLIDES x The Masqueradcr 


Art, History, etc. List free from 
WILSON & CO., Lochhead, Aberdeen, Gt. Britain HARPER @ BROTHERS, , PUBLISHERS, N.Y, 


CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON & CO. 


‘ 00 yEARs MANUFACTURERS OF  jrars i 00 





FINE PRINTING INKS 
THREE-COLOR PROCESS AND QTHER COo.or JNkKs 


wiustrations Iv HARPER'S MAGAZINE AVERAGE = 


FOLDING HAWKEYES | 


EFFICIENT—COMPACYT. 
Load in daylight with Blair or | 
Eastman film. | 
| 


No. 3 Folding Hawkeye, Model 4, pictures 34% x 4%, with 
B. & L. Automatic Shutter, ~ Rectilinear Lens, 








Rising Front, - - 622.00 
No. 4 Folding Hawkeye, Model 3, pictures 4 x 5, same 
Send for catalogue containing full equipment, - , ° 2 . $27.50 





a atte BLAIR CAMERA CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


4 / g 
7) hg ge afi 


ya 
CM ef), @ Mh \; tn al 


Drawn for Eastman Kodak Co., by Edward Penfield. 


Bring your Vacation Home in a 


KODAK 


Add to the after-delights of your holiday with pictures of 
the people, the places and the sports you are interested 
in. Every step easy by the Kodak System. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $108.00. Brownies, $1.00 to $9.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
ee wcll Rochester, N. Y. 
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Used by U. 8. Signal Corps. 


Geneva. Superior 


Binocular 


‘15. 


Our handsome | 
The Near D 
sent free on rx 








Its 
power, field view 
and clearness of definition 
is seldom equalled, even in 
those binoculars costing twiee 
asmuch. Ask your dealer for 
it. If he has none in stock, 
send us $15 and receive one 
on approval. If not satisfactory, return 
it (at our expense). We will refund 
your money. 

GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 48 Linden St., Geneva, N.Y, 

44-60 E. 234 st., NEW YORE. EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS 


LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN. Por New A.J. & Oo., 323 Washington 8t 


England : 
For New York : Gall & and 1 W. ‘ae 
(ptt ; Por Pittsburgh : W. £. Stieren Go. Valen Sqneme on 
Send for descriptive circular H. | | Por California: 0H Wood. 1153 Washington Bt., Oakland 

















HOTEL 


TTOURAINE 


Delaware Ave. & Johnson Pk 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
A modem, high-class and convenient 
stopping place, offering every accommo- 
dation for the comfort and pleasure of 
transient guests. 250 rooms with baths. 
Service, a la carte, table d’hote. Music 
every evening. 
C. N. Owen, Proprietor. 


“Old Hickory” = .00 
Lounging Chair 


As comfortable 
































rockers, 86.50. We 
freight east of Miss. River. 





pply you, we will. Ask for new 
e illustrated catal e and 
Introductory r. 
=e OLD <a CHAIR ag 
Cherry 8t., BARTINSVILLE, 1 
“ms S Original Old. Hickory’ Furniture Manufacturers” 
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You see something else beside the 
mere writing when you read a letter. 

‘<Between the lines”? there’s a mes- 
sage which bespeaks the character of the 
writer full as much as the written word. 


Let the paper seen there be of the 


highest possible quality, that the per- 


fected unity of the whole be not 


impaired. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


‘Look for the Water Mark"’ 


is good paper for letterheads and other business 
stationery—many business men tell us it is the best. 
See for yourself. Write us on your present letterhead 
for the Book of Specimens. It shows O_tp HampsuHirg 
Bonp in white and fourteen colors, printed, 
lithographed and steel die stamped in letter- 

heads, checks, etc. 


ye 


pire 
aVG 2 me AJ 
%, WI OND 7 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively LIS OY 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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The Best Duplicator— 


The one most simple and satisfactory —the one which will turn out the most 
work in least time—the machine which is most in use in large offices is the 













Our New No. 6. 
A small machine for general use. 


One copy written on the typewriter like an ordinary letter, but on special paper, 
is the stencil that goes into the machine and from which the office boy turns out 
as many copies as may be needed at the rate of one a second. 

The work is all done in your own office. Confidential matter does not go 
outside. There is not the delay of having it printed and the Neostyle way 
is infinitely cheaper. 







Better drop us a line and get our circulars. They will show you how dollars and 


time can be saved. 
NEOSTYLE CO. 


30 Reade Street 214 S. Clark St. 146 Franklin St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


MANY TIMES MORE 
JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


AND COMMERCIAL BULLETIN 


OF NEW YORK 




























is many times greater than that of any similar paper of its kind in the 
world. THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE does not, as some papers do, include 
SAMPLE COPIES as subscribers. It is the recognized and leading 


BUSINESS MAN’S PAPER 


independently conducted and therefore enabled to give the public, as it does, 


“A SQUARE DEAL” 


is a paper that can be relied upon by readers and advertisers alike. 





















Ifyou want 
to eliminate 
all element 
of | chance or 
uncertainty 
vhayetiey 
a typewriter 














then buy a 


ington 


The whole world 
Knows what a 


Remingtonwill do. 


me 





- i 
4 


as 

~ i. Lf —_ 3-7 

a ee AS el 
——— PD oe 


Remington Typewnter Company py ; il 
ee 


\. 


New York and Everywhere fee 
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LABOR SAVED 


Do you realize that fifty per cent. of the 
energy expended by your stenographer in the 
operaing of your typewriter may be wasted—in 
fa - it is sure to be—unless a Fox Typewriter is oS « cece oe 
used. 


: , oe @e 
On the Fox the key tension (that is the re- 
quired force to print a letter) is less than one- 
half what it is on other machines. 


THIS 1S WHY THE FOX IS 
CALLED THE 
‘“‘TOUCH TYPEWRITER’’ 


The carriage tension (that is the resistance 
of the carriage when it is returned to begin a 
new line) is one pound, while on others it is as 
high as four pounds, 


JUST THINK IT OVER 


For every typewriter that you are using in 
your office, a Fox in its place will enable your 
operator to do at least twenty per cent..more 
work and with less fatigue than at present. 


LATEST AND 

The above makes no account whatever of MOST FASHION 

the minimum wear on the machine or its free- | ABLE STYLES 
dom from repairs, and the frequent annoyance AND FORMS 0} 
that is usually associated with a less perfect | m™ cM 4 A’ ED 





typewriter. ONS, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, CALLING hrs. E “ 


LET US PROVE /T TO You Samples sent free of charge upon a. . 
WELER 
We simply want to prove these facts to So C. D. PEACOCK SILVERSMITH 


you, then if you can afford to use methods that 


are expensive, that is your business. | Corner State and Adams Streets, CHICAGO 











Write us to-day and our nearest repres F ge ’ J 
tive will cusely om with —” ay | What h at I Sj 2) aus T 1 p- ik?) p ? 
You are placed under no obligation in giv To prove that Daus’ « Tip-Top * 


ing the Fox Typewriter a trial—the trial is free | Deo Jaf Fo is the best and simplest device for 
and at our expense. DHE Lore or ing 100 copies from pen-written bo 


copies from typewritten origin 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO. ~ Oe y-y ye 


eposit, on ten (10) ‘days’ trial. 


P 50 fi trad. 
Executive Office and Factory Q an) lay 4 4 , ade a $5 net 
be 


462 Front St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. THE FELIX G, DAUSD DAUS DUPLICATOR £0, Psa ne 
Branch Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
ON TYPEWRITERS 


of all Makes 


Send for samples of writing prices 
and catalogue. Macninee shipped for 
inspection. 
CHICAGO. 
sy St. 12a La Salle St 
TON KANSAS CITY, 
38 Bromfield 8t. 817 Wyandotte St. 
ST. LOUIS, 209 North 9th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
536 California St 


THE 
TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE 
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Most wetiere now use 


Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pens 


uring complete satisfaction in 
vice and durability. 


For protection 
against loss wear an 


CLIP-CAP 


IDEAL 


convenience —a 
ornament made 
Prompts you 


rhe newest 
it, permanent 
German silver. 
carry the pen upright. In the 
cket, portmanteau, or on the 
sk. Attached only to the genuine 


Waterman’s 
Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


Inquire of your local dealer, who 
can supply you. Ask for circular. 


L. E. Waterman Co. 
173 Broadway - New York 


Players” Edition 


BEN-HUR 


By Gen. LEW. WALLACE 


An elaborate edition, for a 
by the long run of the play “ 





Ben-Hur.” 


With 48 Illustrations in Tint from Photographs of | 
ders and | 


the Play. Printed from New Plates, with Bc 


Headlines in Color. Crown 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, 


$2.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


Standard Adding Machine 


For Speed, 
Capacity, 
Durability, 
Accuracy, 
Simplicity, 


The 
Standard 
has no Equal. 


megs Granada 
Prize,“ e Hi - 
est “te rd," 
WORLD'S *® AIR, 
St. Louis, 1904. bv a Jury of 
scientific, technical, and prac 
tical men, after a thorough 
and exhaustive examinat “ on 
of all machines in competition. they 
gave UNANIMOUS VE R DICT in 
favor of the STANDARD. 
Write for ten reasons why. 
CANFIELD BROTHERS, 1300 Broadway, New York, X. Y. 


STANDARD ADDING MACHINE (O., 75 Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Build The Man Right 


and your business problems are 
all solved. Any normal man 
may become the ideally suc- 
cessful man who is willing to 


Try 
Not Witchcraft—But Science 


The plain workaday kind, is the 

master that plans the way. Just 

tellus to send along the evidence 

and wewill abide by yourdecision. 

All instruction by correspondence. 
The Sheldon School 

1187 hk. Clarg Bidg. Chicago 








hich a demand has been created | 





Hammer the Hammer 


of a loaded Iver Johnson with- 
out fear of discharge—you 
take no risk. 


The only revolvers 
which cannot possibly 
be discharged by accident 


rE) OHNSON 


qiow one loaded ven a stone VERS the floor—snap 
the hammer with your thumb—it cannot go off—dus don't 
try it with any other make. 

Our booklet, ‘‘Shots,”’ tells why, and deals—in short, 
snappy sy le—with the "subject of revolvers in the home. 
It will be sent free, epee with illustrated .atalogue 
telling the whole story o! sizes, styles, calibres and prices. 

rite now while you think of it, 

Every peanine Iver Johnson ins the name 
WARNING Jver Johnson on the barrel and the Ow/’s 
Head trade-mark on = grip—look for it. 


Iver Johnson Revolvers are for sale at all Hardware or 
Sporting goods dealers. 


Prices: Hammer, $5.00; Hammerless, $6.00. 


tver Seteaene’ 's Arms & Cycle Works, Piichbarg, Mass. 
York Office: 99 Chambers Street. 
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N CONTRACTED QUARTERS 
wherever man demandv hi- 
every inch of space, the 









COAT SHIRT 


~ a. boon - yo ma put it on or 
ake it off Pave would a coat 
e in ev vtyle and in 
quite diferent from the 
be thaw @ Wée are putting a 
pense ma $ arment an your 
andy at a ready-made price- 
the bevt of clot , fast colow, 
original designs, poset fit- 
7 © and more-ina od sh opy, 
2 mot ‘nen where you 
trade, write um 
CLUETT, PEABODY & co. Ton NY 


L ert £ 11 
Se SS ew an 


























































ED Stirs 


ade in Syracuse N.Y. | N.Y. 


























“Peck Clothing” 


of your size will fit as if made-to-your- 
measure. It’s absolutely correct in every 
line—fashioned as carefully and as ar- 
tistically as the most skilled tailors know 
how—and made of the best materials. 
Ask your Clothier. 


At Wholesale: 


SYRACUSE, CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK and BALTIMORE 


Retailed by best stores everywhere. 


SUITS and 
TOP COATS. $12 to $30 


‘Art in Clothes,”” the book of fashions for 
Spring and Summer, 1905, will be sent 
to you FREE—ask for tt. 


W. S. PECK & COMPANY 
Dept. B 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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How Money Grows” 


s the titie of a book which tells: 

How to invest small sums ($5.00 or more per month). 

How to tell a good investment. 

How you can convert $100 into $358.83. 

How to choose between real estate and stocks. 

How savings banks make their money. 

It tells a hundred and one other things you will be interested in knowing. 


The book is not an advertisement of any particular investment. It is a talk on 
investments in general, and is based on my personal experiences and observations. 


MY BOOK IS FREE 


I will seid my book, free, to any address. | want to place a copy in the hands of 
ery man and woman in America. I want it to be the most widely circulated book 
it ever has been published 

1 want YOU to send for a copy. 

You will find it a veritable guide-book to safe and profitable investments of all kinds. 

If you are now investing small amounts it will help vou to invest them wisely. 

Everybody should be able to save at least 20c. a day or $5.00 a jnonth from their 

income, and this book will tell how and why they should do it 

Sit right down and write me a postal, saying simply, ‘‘Send ‘HOW MONEY 

GROWS.’” | will send you the book by return mail. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, ccratrwenr, 260 North American Building, PHILADELPHIA 


? 
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N the resolutions shown above the New York Common Council 
hailed the completion of the Erie Railroad in 1851 as “A 


























. gigantic and stupendous enterprise ”—“ The work of the Age.” 
; During that year the Erie carried 668,780 passengers and 250,000 
tons of freight. Last year the number of passengers carried 

reached a figure equal to the combined population of states of 


New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Indiana, and the total freight 


tonnage exceeded the loading capacities of all the ocean going 
vessels in the world. 














DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


ENTIRE BLOCK SIGNAL PROTECTION. 
R. H. WALLACE, General Passenger Agent, 21 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 



























Fac-simile of 
resolutions 
passed by the 
New York 
Common 
Council at the 
time of the 
completion of 
The ERIE, 
May 14, 1851 








A comparison 
of the capa- 
city of the 
ERIE in 1851 
with that of 
to-day. 
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Save Hal your 


GlothesMoney 


AND STILLBE AS WELL 
DRESSED AS YOUR TAILOR’ 


COULD DRESS YOU. 
TO DO THIS —BUY'‘K.B. 


SYSTEM CLOTHES OF 
LEADING CLOTHIERS 


BOOKLET “THE 
CLOTHES A MAN 
SHOULD WEAR” 
ee Ss 6 ve 
UPON REQUEST 


Kohn Brothers 


THE K.B. SYSTEM OF 
FINE HAND TAILORED 
CLOTHING FOR MEN 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK: PHILADELPHIA: BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


IF YOUR CLOYHIER CANT SUPPLY YOU coment 
WE WILL TELL YOU WHO CAN. 1905 by 


KOHN 
BROTHERS 
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Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing 


FOR 


Young Men 


is exceptionally popular with college men 
and young men in business who want 
clothes abounding in style, brimming over 
with individuality, and that fit as if made- 
to-measure. 

Sold by leading retailers in nearly every 
city in the United States 


Suits and Pop Coats 























Write for more information, name of 
retailer, and our new Spring booklet ** C,”’ 


** Styles from Life.’’ FREE! 


MICHAELS-STERN & CO. 
Manufacturers, Rochester, N. Y. 








ements. a 





















THE RIGHT GARTER 


for men is the one that gives absolute comfort and does not 
catch inside the trouser leg. The garters that are absolutely 
flat, the ones worn by nearly two million men are the famous 


BRIGHTON ccssp GARTERS 


™ They are made on scientific principles—with just enough play for the muscle 

movement. Made of one piece pure silk webbing, all colors and patterns 

Nickel trimmings. 25 cents a pair—sold by all dealers or by mail ,,epaid. 

PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


=, SHOE TREES 





























Light, compact, highly effi- 
cient, and fit right into the 
shoe. 

Leadam’s Shoe Trees op- 
erate on a patented lever- 
age that is vital to per- 
fect results and which no 
other tree can possess. 

Leadam’s Shoe Trees 
take the cur! out of the 
toe—wrinkles out of the 
uppers — flatten the sole 
and allow dry air to cir- 
culate in wet shoes. 


There fs but one RIGHT 
shoe tree—Leadam’s—name 
in every pair. For men 
and women. $1.00 at al! 
progressive shoe stores, 
or sent on 


FREE TRIAL 


all charges prepaid, so 
that you may try and 
test them before buying. 


LIONEL 0. LEADAM 


229 Central Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 
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“A square deal 


for every man” 






haveevery quality that 
makes a garter liked. 
It fits the leg, adapts 
itself by its mechan- 


ism to all movements 
r of the leg, is absolutely 
comfortable and holds 


the stocking as no 
other garter will. 
At your dealer’s—or send a 
Mmarter to us (and color, 
very pair guaranteed. 

THE C. A. EDGARTON 
MFG. CUMPANY 
Makers ot President Suspenders 
Box 309, Shirley, Mass. 






















do their work and leave you to do yours. 


Light weights for desk workers—medium 
— for ordinary wear—heavy weights 
for muscle workers ; extra lengths for large 
men, ene sizes for youths and boys. 50c. 

and $1.00. Every pair guaranteed, 


- THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
’ Box 309, Shirley, Mass. 



























If your deaier does not or will rot sell you Presi- 
dent Suspencers, send 50 cents to us. We will send 
the suspenders and the name of a dealer who will. 


“NONE EASY” 


| "eRe 400 SHAVES 


WITHOUT STROPPING 


This is a low average of the number of 
shaves that can be secured with a 


Gillette Safety Razor 


With each razor there are twelve double edged blades of wafer 
steel, tempered so hard, by our secret process, they must be ground 
with Diamond Dust, and so perfectly sharpened, every one will give 
from ten to forty delightful, velvety shaves without stropping. 
When they are dull we will send you one new blade for every two 
returned to us. Repeated exchanging i in this way gives you an equiva- 
lent of twenty-two blades with every outfit. After they are all used, 
new ones can be purchased at so low a price that your shaving will 
cost you but a fraction of a cent a shave. 

Gillette Sales Co., New York. Gentlemen:—I bought one of your razors last 
September and I cn not sell it for many times its value if I could not get another. 
In fact it is the only razor. I have used one blade sixty-two times and am 
still using it. We havea chain of 26 banks and several of our boys have bought the 


razor from seeing mine. Respectfully, L. Greenwoop, 
Auditor Farmers’ Econ & Trust Co., Sioux City, Lowa. 


Ask your dealer for the Gillette Safrty Razor; he can procure it for you. 
Write for our interesting booklet which explains our thirty days free trial offer. 
Most dealers make this offer; if yours don’t, we will, 


The Gillette Sales Company, 02,3", eding. 


References: Any one of our 168,141 satisfied users to Jan. 1,"05, our first year in the market. 


























This illustrates Razor ready for Adjustment 
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WHERE? 


Adirondack 
Mountains 


Thousand 
Islands 


Saratoga 
Green 
Mountains 


Berkshire 
Hills 


Maine 
Resorts 








WHEN? 


June 


July 


August 


September 


October 


Nineteen Five 


WHAT? 
| Bracing 
Air 
Pure 
Water 


Charming 
Scenery 
Outdoor 
Sports 


Good 
Food 


Healthful 
Surroundings 








HOW? 


From Chicago, 
St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg 
and the 
territory 
east thereof 
you can 
reach the above 
and all the 
really great 
resorts of 
America by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 








For a copy of ‘‘America's Summer Resorts,” which is No. 3 of the New York Central's 
‘*Four-Track Series,” containing a map of the territory from Denver to New York, Boston, 
Montreal and Bar Harbor, inclusive, send a two-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central Railroad, Room No. 6 Grand Central Station, New York. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 
2%. $350 SHOES "si, 


gar ests a) —_ .W. L. Douglas makes and selis 
le snr, et \ more Men’s $3.50 shoes thanany 
Be _ \ other manufacturer in the world. 


$10 00 REWARD to anyone who can 
' disprove this statement. 














/W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are 
/ the greatest sellers in the world 
because of their excellent style, 
easy fitting and superior wearing 
qualities. They are just as good 
as those that cost from $5.00 to 
» $7.00. The only difference is the 
price. The W.L. Douglas $3.50 
shoe costs more to make, holds 
its shape better, wears longer, 
j and is of greater value than any 
other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. W.L. Douglas guaran- 
tees their value by stamping his name and price on the bottom 
of each shoe. Look for it. Take no substitute. W.L. Doug- 
las $3.50 shoe is sold through his own retail stores in the prin- 
cipal cities, and by shoe dealers everywhere. No matter where 
you live, W. L. Douglas shoes are within your reach. 
DOUCLAS SHOES WEAR WELL. 
**] have worn W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes for over two years now, 
and without any solicitation on your part can state that they are the 
most comfortable and best wearing shoes I’ve ever worn, and it’s 
with great pleasure! would recommend the shoe to anybody desiring 


an honest shoe ata reasonable price.”” J. CLARENCE DAUIES, 
(Real Estate), 149th Street and Third Avenue, New York City. 


Boys wear W. L. Douglas $2.50 and $2.00 shoes because they fit bet- 
ter, hold their shape, and wear longer than other makes. 








W. L. DOUCLAS USES CORONA COLTSKIN IN HIS $3.50 SHOES. CORONA ) 
COLT IS CONCEDED TO BE THE FINEST PATENT LEATHER PRODUCED. | 
> G 
Fast Color Eyelets will not turn brassy. 


W. L. Douglas has the largest shoe mail order business in the world. No trouble to get a fit by mail. State size and 
width; narrow, medium or wide toe; with or without cap on toe; kind of leather desired ; lace, button, congress, 
orblucher. 25¢.extra prepays delivery. If youdesire further information, write for Illustrated Catalog of Spring Styles. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, 152 Spark Street, BrocKton, Mass. 






























sees 
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The LAND°“NIGHTLESS DAYS 


I you want to get away from the beaten paths of travel— 
if you want an outing that is different from any you have 
ever taken—and yet enjoy all the comforts of modern travel— 


xo to 


Alaska and the World Famous Klondike— 
The Land of Nightless Days 








From Seattle or Vancouver to Skaguay is the most beauti 
ful ocean voyage in the world--over quiet waters, stopping 
en route at Ketchikan, Wrangel, Juneau, and other interesting 
places. From Skaguay the journey is by rail along the moun 
tuin sides, over the famous White Pass to White llorse, and 
thence tn 4 first-class river steamer to Dawson in the Klon 
dike—t ugh the picturesque Five Finger Rapids, along tow- 
ering «ranite bluffs and among countless green-clad islands. 

This trip of 3,000 miles of marvelous Northland scenery— 
of mountains, glaciers, fiords, cascades, lakes, valleys, and 
beautiful flowers, quaint totem poles and interesting mining 
scenes—is described in an illustrated booklet we have issued 
ind which will be sent you on request. 


HERMAN WEIG, General Agt. M, i. B. WHITE, G, F. & P. A. 
136 Washington Street 415 Granville Street 
Chicago Vancouver, B. C. 








NOVA SCOTIA evanéeune 
EVANGELINE 

The Ideal Vacation Country with 

All the Charms of Foreign Lands 


A Direct Weekly Service Between 


NEW YORK, YARMOUTH ann HALIFAX 


BY THE DOMINION ATLANTIC RY’S 
SUPERB TWIN-SCREW 


Ss. S. PRINCE ARTHUR 


Sailing from the Munson Line Steamship Pier 14, East River, 
N. Y., 1! A. M., Every Saturday, Beginning early in June, 1905 


This offers tourists an opportunity of visiting the most beautiful of the Maritime Provi: 
and the far-famed “Land of Evangeline,” under the best and most delightful conditions, as th« 
Prince Arthur is one of the stanchest, fastest, and most luxurious steamships in the Atlantic trade 


N. Y. to Yarmouth, “fip° $25. Halifax, "74° $32. 


INCLUDING MEALS AND CABIN BERTH. Other 
Staterooms from $2.00 upward to $8.00, according 
to location. Rooms de luxe; rates on application. 

With privilege of rail trip between Yarmouth and Halifax if desired. For full particulars and 


tickets apply to Thomas Cook & Son, 261 and 1185 Broadway; Raymond & Whitcomb ¢ 
“ EVANGELINE” 25 Union Square West; Frank C. Clark, 113 Broadway, and all general tourist agencies 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE, °° qo. 483. Beaver Buildine 

















ees 


N° unpacking 

when you ar- 
rive; no packing up 
when you leave. 
Your clothes hang 
up just as they do 
in your wardrobe 
at home; your linen 
lies neatly in draw- 
ers; your hats go 
in the hat compart- 
ment. No matter 
how many or how 
few garments you 
have, adjustable 
slides keep them 








free from wrinkles. 


The ABC 
Wardrobe Trunk 


is the one perfect trunk for both men and women. 
Every article in it is instantly accessible. No trays 
to lift—drawers for everything—lasts a lifetime. 
Price $35.00 and Upwards. 
Write for our illustrated book, 
“Tips to Travelers,’ sent on request, 
Abel 2 Bach Company, 
argest Makers of Trunks and Bags in the World. 
Milwaukee, Wis., U. 8. A. 
ton having this markonany Trunk, 
uit Case or Bagyoubuy. It is your 
uavantee of guaiity styleand durability. 











“Onyx” 
Fostery 


Has won favor 

in the eyes of the 

American Wom- 

an of Fashion 

who values excel- 

lence in dress. 

In weight, design, 

quality of fabric, 

or dainty color- 

ing, it is always in 

touch with the de- 

mands of fashion. 

Durable, — elastic. 

wash and wear re- 

sisting, suitable 

for all occasions 

and purses, whether the dress allowance 
runs into the hundreds or thousands. 


You will find the “Onyx” Brand of Hosiery in every city 
from the Atlantic tu the Pacitic, from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf. Should you experience any difficulty in pro 
curing, write to 


Lord & Taylor, setbix 























Fifth Avenue 
| Book Shop 


E have for sale the ORIGINALS of 
W the best work of the best illustrators. 
If you see in any of the leading books 
or periodicals an illustration the original of 
which you would like to possess, come to THE 
FIFTH AVENUE BOOK SHOP, and if we 
do not have it we will probably be able to ob- 
tain it for you. If you cannot call, state your 
wants and we shall be pleased to give your 
communication prompt attention, 

Visitors are cordially invited to call at THE 
FIFTH AVENUE BOOK SHOP and inspect 
our fine art exhibits, consisting of paintings in 
oil and water-color ; drawings in wash and pen 
ind ink ; autographs ; bronzes; choice books ; 
fine stationery ; prints and photographs, etc.,etc, 

Send us your address and we will forward 
notices of art exbibitions and special lists and 
catalogues as they are issued. Mail orders care- 


fully filled. 











259 FIFTH AVE. 
Between 28th @ 29th Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 


























SPOOL SILK 


Corticelli silk is pure, smooth and strong; it always runs 
even and !ong. It is the best silk for sewing, stitching, 
knitting, crocheting and embroidery. The color sumer is 
on every spool. As Corticelli costs no more than poor 
silk, how foolish it is for anyone not to ask especially for 
“Corticelli.”” Send 4 cents in stamps for embroidery book- 
let. Address 
CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 74 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 
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FIFTEEN DELIGHTFUL 
SUMMER CRUISES 


DURING 


JUNE, JULY and AUGUST 
TO 
NORWAY 
TO THE NORTH CAPE 

AND SPITZBERGEN 


TO SCOTLAND, THE ORKNEY AND 
SHETLAND ISLES, NORWAY AND 


ICELAND 


Around the British Isles 


To the Principal Seaside Resorts of 
GERMANY, ENGLAND, BEL- 
GIUM, SPAIN, FRANCE, and 
HOLLAND, by the Twin-Screw 
Steamers “PRINZESSIN VICTORIA 























LUISE,” “ MOLTKE,” “HAMBURG” 
and “ METEOR.” 

Duration of trip from Hamburg and return to 
Hamburg, 14 to 23 days. Cost $60.00, $85.00, 
$125.00, $162.50 and $200.00 upward, according 
. to trip selected. 

Excellent connections may be made by com- 
pany’s Trans-Atlantic Service. 


For itineraries, rates, etc., apply 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 Broadway, N.Y. 


159 Randolph St., 1229 Walnut St., 
Cuicaco PHILADELPHIA 


gor Olive St., 
Sr. Louis 


OR THEIR AGENTS 































Raymond & Whitcomb 


SOUTHERN AND CENTRAL EUROPE 


A carefully planned tour leaves New York May 2 
cluding Italy, Switzerland, Germany, the Rhine, et 


FRANCE AND THE BRITISH ISLES 

Tour of 74 days, leaving June 22d. 
SWITZERLAND 

Delightful Summer tour of 85 days, leaving June : 

NORWAY AND NORTHERN EUROPE 

Tour of 99 days to the Land of the Midnight Sun.; 
OTHER TOURS 


To California, Alaska, Yellowstone, Lewis & ( 
Exposition, Eastern Resorts, etc. 


WRITE US REGARDING YOUR PLANS 
and we will be pleased to quote rates and give fu 
ticulars of any of our trips and tours througho: 
United States, Europe, and all parts of the world 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets Everywhere 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 




























NEW YORK: PHILADELPHIA: BOSTON 
25 Union Sq. 100s Chestnut St. 306 Washingt 
CHICAGO: PITTSBURG 





133 Jackson Boulevard 357 Fifth Ave 








Crabb’s A new edition of 
this standard 
English now ready. 
Synonymes $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


SELECT SUMMER TOURS 
Small parties. Personal es- 
cort. 
tria, 





‘The countries visited 
include British Isles, Norway, Sweden, Russia, Aus 
Denmark, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Be}, 
France, and Spain. Apply at once. 
EV. L. DB. TEMPLE, WATERTOWN J, MASS. 


. Miss W ELDON 

oreign Travel ti. 

return from 

Egypt and Evrope with six young ladies, and her inten! to 

chaperone a restricted number again this summer. U»/imited 

experience abroad. Unquestionable References. A:dress 
Miss W ELDON, 108 Madison Avenue, New Y o-k 


EVROPE and ORIENT 


o w/ Twenty-fourth season of uninterrupted success. Comfort and 

leisure. Thorough sightseeing ander expert cuidanee. 

Limited parties, All arrangements first class. al 
rr tours arranged for small private parties. 

DK. and MRS. HOWARD 8. PAINE, 148 Ridge St., GLENS FALLS, 5. )- 


Seven select conducted parties sail in May, 
June, July, September, for Europe :—Classic 
and Alpine Tour; Mediterranean and 
Central Europe Tour; Tour Norway, 
Sweden, Russia (optional); Tour entral 
Eu . Italy, England; Tour of Ireland, Scotland 
and England: Short Ital 



















and Central Europe Tour; 
Fal! Tour Spain andSouthern France ; also Italy. | irst 
class. Superior arrangements. 26th year. For Old World 
Tourist Guide, illustrated, with programs, free, addre 
A. DE POTTER, 45 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
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ed 
ESTABLISHED /893 
Money refunded within 60 days. 


This will enable you, without risk, to test the 


“Practical” Trousers Hanger and Press 


It keeps trousers ‘‘ smooth as if ironed,’’ doubles 
the capacity of the closet, renders every garment 

parately get-at-able. 

A set of 5 Trousers Hangers and 3 Closet Rods 
is sent express paid for $5.00 








For $1.00 we send, prepaid, 1 Trousers Hanger 
nd afterward the balance of the $5.00 set for $4.00. 





Our superbly illustrated book (free on request) 
fully describes the ‘‘ Practical’’ and shows the 
methods of fitting up any size or shape closet or 
wardrobe. It is valuable—send for it to-day. 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO. 431 Walnut St. ,Philadeiphia,Pa. 














a iv_the sign of collar worth and 


’ #9 DIAMOND & 


collar mts + ti -It stand for 

FAST C ie) be pad ners foe Cingeep ore 
ricy, correctney in vtylev 

EYELETS and mort durable fabrics lt is 

being the only collar made of 
thoroughly vhrunk fabric, 
the only correct and precive 


‘Never Wear Brassy”’ 


You can always depend 
upon shoes that have them. A small dia- 
mond <> mark slightly raised on the sur- 
face of each eyelet is the distinguishing 
mark of Fast Color Eyelets. Always look 
(ork for it carefully. Only the Genuine Fast 
NT Color have it. It is a guarantee of wear. 


fort and A Shoe with Brassy 
pidanee Eyelets Looks Old 


at every stage of its wear. Most good 

shoes to-day are made with Diamond 

Fast Color Eyelets, but unfortunately there 

are eyelets made, which, while they closely 

— resemble Diamond Fast Color in surface 


lassie appearance, turn brassy after slight wear. 
a“ = Samples and book sent free. We want 
entral you to see just how the @ appears. 

»tland 

Tour; 























y) iN One of over a hundred Spt, 


. First allin quarter izes and 
W orld heights 15 centr each, 2 for SOON 


ORK. : Cluett Peab & Co. a 


Largest makers collars and shiry iwthe world 
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Get ready 
now foryour 
Spring or 
Summer 


trip to 
Calif ornia 


$ ] out and back 
from Chicago 
2 on certain days 


Cross the continent on the luxurious 


California Limited, along the historic 
Santa Fe Trail. 

For a few dollars extra you may visit 
Grand Canyon of Arizona and the 
Portland Exposition. 


The way lies through New Mexico and 
Arizona, a mile and more above the sea, 
where i it is cool i in summer. 











Harvey serves the meals. 


Also $33 one-way, second-class. until M. 
For all Ney tty de to Gent Pew. Ofer 
AT OSE Re Chicago. 
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Copyright 1905 by Hart Sch: ner & Mars 
OU’RE in no danger of “mercerized ” fabrics in full dress clothes; 
adulteration wouldn’t pay there. But you’re not so sure of correct 


style, and perfect tailoring, unless, of course, you look for and find our 
label, 


It’s a small thing to look for, a big thing to find; because of what you find iton. The Style Book shows 
more; sent for six cents. Full dress suits, ready-to-wear, $25 to $50. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 


Chicago Boston New York 
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3000 Troo 


Of the U. S. COAST ARTILLERY 


will be in camp at Fortress Monroe 
during the months of May and June. 


Battle-ships and 


Cruisers 


of the Navy will be anchored in Hamp- 
ton Roads during this same period. 


During these two months the exercises, 
target practice and drills of the troops, 
and the evolutions of the war-ships, with 


All the Pomp and 
Circumstance of War, 


cannot fail to be of intense interest to 
visitors to Old Point Comfort. 

From June | Ith, to 17th, there will be 
attacks of the combined fleets of the 
Navy upon Fortress Monroe. Night 
and day assaults will be made upon the 
fortress. Sub-marine mine _ explosions, 
torpedo boat attacks, bombardment of 
the Fort by the Fleet; in fact, every 
maneuver will be executed as in actual 
war-fare. 

The social life at Old Point Comfort, 
with the Army and Navy contingent, 
will be at its best during this very in- 
teresting period. 


Hotel Chamberlin 


is directly at Fortress Monroe, and its 
guests will have the most favorable 
opportunity to view every feature of 
these extensive and interesting man- 
euvers. 





For terms, reservations, etc., address 


GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager 
Interesting Illustrated Booklets Free. 
“The Colonel’s Capitulation.”—this brilliant 
novelette of social and military life, handsomely illus- 


trated in colors and brimming with humor and inci- 
dent, will be sent free to any address. 


MICHIGAN 


There is no more 
entrancing summer 

# country in the world 
4 than the 


\Great Lake 
Country 


It is mountains 
i and seashore in one. 
um Write for booklets 
of information to 


i) H. F. MOELLER, G. P. A. 


i Pere Marquette 
Railroad 


411 Union Station 
DETROIT, MICH. 








Spring’s Promise 


isa rich one for the man who 
goes to 


California 


Rich land can be had where the warm sun- 
shine makes everything grow. Visit 
the West this Spring on the low 


COLONIST RATES 
In Effect Daily to May 10, 1905 


$42.50 *50.00 %60.00 


FROM NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


ELEGANT PASSENGER STEAMERS NEW YORK 
TO NEW ORLEANS 
THENCE RAIL THROUGH 
LOUISIANA, TEXAS, NEW MEXICO, 
ARIZONA 


INQUIRE 






































BOSTON, t7o Washington St. PHILADELPHIA, 632 Chestnut St. 
5 Broadway Piper Building, 
New Yorn 2? Broadway BALTIMORE } Baltimore St. 


SYRACUSE, 129 So. Franklin St. 
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HEWDUSE** KLIPPENHEIMER 


HE people praise our clothes 

to one another. That xind 
of advertising pays. It can only 
be bought with QUALIT Y—the 
kind that has built THE HOUSE 
OF KUPPENHEIMER. 

On sale at all good stores. 








Our very artistic Spring Book sent free 
if you ask for it. 


Single and Double-Breasted Suits 
$15.00 to $30.00 
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Foreign Travel 
at Home 


Seeing AlasKa is like Journeying 
along the Norwegian 
Coast 


\ 


oo @ AT COMPARATIVELY 
$ niatl Cif & 
Ss _ NS TONE PREZ 


SLIGHT EXPENSE 


The Tour may Include 
Yellowstone Park 


Lewis and Clark Exposition 
Columbia River 


% VIA 
° 
“i NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Send six cents for WONDERLAND 1905 
Four cents for Lew’: and Clark Bookie: 





To 
A. M. CLELAND, 
GENERAL FASSENGER AGENT 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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Stay at the Hotel Cecil—Europe’s 


largest 
visit to London 





men | 


ES pee = 


Hotel—during your 


next 











Hore. CeEcit, 


The management of the Hotel Cecil will be pleased 
to send you full particulars of various rooms, suites, 
ete., with their cost. 
the Hotel Cecil, 
your comfort. 


Should you desire to stay at 

every arrangement will be made for 
You will be welcomed as soon as you 
reach London. Your rooms will be ready—your 
baggage will be looked after. 

The Hotel Cecil is very centrally located. It is in the 
heart of Theatreland, within 650 yards of the princi- 
pal restaurants, theatres and music halls. The Cecil 

Europe’s largest and most magnificent hotel—is 
the one place in London where an American Visitor 
can find American comforts and necessities, combined 


with politeness, convenience and reasonable charge. 


Rooms from $1.25 per day, light 
and attendance included. In Table 
d’Hdte room, breakfast from 60 cents: 
luncheon, 85 cents: dinner, $1.25: or as 
elaborate a repast as you please in the 
Restaurant a /a carte. 


FROM THE STRAND 


LONDON’'s BROADWAY 


The entertaining capacity of the Hotel Cecil is so 
comprehensive that it provides for the quiet family 
party visiting London, and for gatherings of world- 
wide importance, the International Peace 
Banqueting Halls of the Hotel 
Cecil are the favourite dining place of the officers of 
crack British regiments, of parties of foreign notabili- 
ties and diplomats, 


such as 
Association. The 


of men prominent in the social 
and business life of England. Without detracting 


| from its quiet home comfort, this cosmopolitanism 


adds a charm to the Hotel Cecil which vastly increases 


the pleasure of your stay in London. The cuisine 


of the Cecil Restaurant is under the direction of Europe’s 
| best chef. 


Write for full particulars and 
terms (rooms only, or inclusive of 
meals), and for descriptive illustrated 
booklet containing information about 
amusements and points of interest in 


London. 


Address: The Manager, HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, Eng. 
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Why Not Spend Your Summer Vacation i 


COLORADO, UTAH, or 
on the PACIFIC COAST? 


Very low rates will be made to DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU, GLENWOOD SPRINGS, SALT 
LAKE CITY, YELLOWSTONE PARK, CALIFORNIA, 
from all Eastern and Southern territory, and also 
to the Northwest on account of the LEWIS 
AND CLARK EXPOSITION. 
Co enable the tourist to visit the thou- 
sand and one points of interest along the 
line of the DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
RAILROAD, the Company has arranged 
a series of low-rate excursions from Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Manitou and Pueblo. 
Very liberal limit: and stop-over 
privileges will be granted on all tickets. 
Write for free booklets and 
particulars, 


Ss. K. HOOPER 


G. P. & T.A, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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VIA THE “TOTEM POLE ROUTE” 
SIX SPECIAL TOURS DURING THE SUMMER OF 1905 
THE PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO’S PALATIAL EXCURSION S. S. « SPOKANE” 
will leave Seattle, Tacoma and Victoria, June 8 and 22, July 6 and 20, August 3 
and 17, for a pleasure cruise to Ketchikan, Wrangel, the Treadwell Mine, Juneau, 
Skaguay, Sitka, Glacier Bay, Taku Glacier, Davidson Glacier, Brady Glacier, 


Metlakatla, etc., eleven days sailing through wonderful northern seas. 


“It is the Alaska of the tourist—the Alaska of fjords and glaciers, islands, mountains, 
fish-filled rivers, timber towns and totem poles. It is our American Norway—this inter- 
sected Archipelago through which the traveler cruises.”,-—BurToN HOLMES. 


Special low-rate tickets on sale from all points reading via the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


and its connecting lines, include railroad and steamship fare, with meals and 
berth on board ship. 
Choice of routes via the direct through car line via Omaha and 
through 0, via the Yellowstone Park, or the Canadian Rockies. 


Send 2-cent stamp for time-table folders, itinerary and Alaskan map folder. 
Sleeping car and steamship reservations and tuli particulars on request. 











W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








= 


— this season. 
AS more scenic attractions, Choice of 
any Steam- 


ship line. Tours forall parts of Europe, 
from the Mediterranean to 
the North Cape. High- 
1 IT reaches all points of interest in 8 class arrangements; leis- 
\ Colorado and Utah. . urely travel. 
ge 7 37 to 97 Days 
IT is the only line passing through | | eich $175 t $1015 
Salt Lake City en route to and from | : 0 
California and North Pacific Coast. me The fares include All 
ae Iraveling Expenses 
IT is the most attractive line to ; Sea =oupon a very liberal 
the Lewis & Clark Exposition at] | scale. Illustrated 


programmes contain- 








ing full details from 


THOS. COOK & SON 


261 Broadway, New York 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 


> S. K HOOPER and 
=e — = GE's PASS. & THT acts ‘ 125 FOREIGN OFFICES 
: —*< . Denver, Coro | Established 64 years. 
—————— 


= am 
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AMERICA'S GRANDEST SUMMER RESORT 


TLED AMON( THE HIGHLANDS OF ONTARIO, WITH ITS WILD, ROMANTK 
’, PURE, BRACING AIR, EXCELLENT FISHING AND HUNTING, AND BEAUTI- 
L CANOE TRIPS—THE LAND OF LAKES AND ISLANDS. HAY FEVER UNKNOWN 


The ae Muskoka Hotel A comfortable, luxurious, modern 


- hotel with cool, wide verandas. 

every room open to the fragrant pines. Unexcelled cuisine. Golf, Tennis, Bathing 

TF SS THAN A DAY’S JOURNEY FROM PRINCIPAL AMERICAN CITIES ; 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE MATTER FREE 


Apply to G. T. BELL, Genera! Passenger and Ticket 1- ent, GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM, Montreal, Que. : 
or Muskoka Navigation Company, Toronto, Canada 





Mounts Princeton, Yale and Harvard, from Buena Vista. 


N Colorado a hundred thousand square miles 

contain a hundred and fifty mountain peaks 
that are over thirteen thousand feet high. That 
is ten times as many as all Europe holds. 


f Send 10 cents for ‘*Colorado,”” a handsome, finely illustrated book, 
DUMNotON well worth reading. 


P. S. EUSTIS, 209 Adams Street, Chicago, 
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Where Man Feels Insignificant 








FIELD, B. C. 





Look upon the mountains—realize their grandeur, strength, 
age, and majesty. It is a wholesome change from bricks and 
mortar. See how the works of nature dwarf into insignificance 
the product of the hands of men. 

Visit the ROCKIES this summer. The scenery is the finest 
in the world. 


Write for copy of ** Challenge of the Mountains’’ 
issued by 


CANADIAN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ROBERT KERR, Passenger Traffic Manager, MONTREAL 
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Sq World’s 2 os 
O'S mea. Half SPeCIIIC 
Medal 

A Vegetable Compound for restoring and preserving the 
hair of both men and v omen. 

Grand Prix (Gold Med«') over all other Preparations of 
its class at the Paris Exposition, 1900. Officially endorsed by 
Board of Lady Managers, 
World’s Fair, Chicago, 
1893, and awarded the 
Only Medal and Di- 
ploma of Honor grant- 
ed to any Hair Remedy. 

Also a great number of 
autograph endorsements 
from such distinguished 
persons as Ex - Senator 
Thos. W. Palmer, of 
Mich., Pres. W orld’s Fair, 
1893; Gen. J. W. St. Clair, 
National Com. from West 
Va.; Adelina Patti; 
Modjeska; Mrs. Potter 
Palmer; Mrs. Gov. J. P. 
Altgeld, of Illinois; and 
scores of others. 





This remarkable Remedy 
is guaranteed (1) To stop hair falling a/ once ; (2) To pro 
duce a fine, healthy, permanent growth over the entire head; 
(3) To restore the rich, dark, youthful color to faded and y 
hair; (4) To relieve all humors of the scalp, including itching 
and dandruff; (5) It is not oily or sticky, keeps the hair fluffy, 
and does not interfere with frizzing; (6) It contains no dye. 

If you will send us a few hairs from your combings (the 
entire hair, root and all), we will make a careful microscopic 
examination, and report results to you, gratis. 


Price, extra large bottles, $2.00; ordinary size, $1.00 
Send 2-cent stamp for full information, sealed. 


All mail orders should be sent direct to us. By sending your order 

irect to us you are absolutely sure of getting yenuine and fresh goods, 
personal advice, and a guarantee of actual results. We prepay all ex- 
press charges and give individual advice in each case. Adaress 


GAGE DRUG & CHEMICAL CO. 


MAIL ORDER DEPT. No. 8 New York City 














ASTHMA 


CURED TO STAY CURED! 


Of all the diseases of the human race, Asth 
the least difficult to relieve. Of all the adverti 
nostrums and treatments, there are probably n 
that do not ease the sufferer. But to deaden + 
pain is not to cure the disease. To put a snake 
enemy to sleep is a very different thing from putt 
it to death. he Asthmatic principle is a long-1i 
poison. It can be made momentarily insensible 
drowsy syrups and narcotic inhalations, but we 
not thus end the malady any more than we 
pay debts or conquer misfortune by the brand 
opium which makes us forget them 

Medica! authorities throughout the country ; 
agree, however, that the Whetzel systein of Ast! 
treatment affords an actual cure for the disé 
Such authorities as Dr. C. F. Beard, South Frami 
ham, Mass.; Dr. L. D. Knott, Lebanon, Ky.: Dr. Vv 
L. Craffey, St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. F. E. Brown, Sanb 
Iowa, and Dr. J. C. Curryer, of St. Paul, Minn., } 
that under this new treatment the germ of the : 
ady is eradicated and the patient made permane: 
exempt from further attacks. 


FREE TRIAL FOR ALL APPLICANTS 


Dr. Whetzel will for a time send a test cours: 
treatment free to all applicants who will give a 
description of their case and aid in the humane w 
by sending the names of two other persons having 
asthma. 

Ask for booklet of particulars in writing for free 
trial treatment. Address 


DR. FRANK WHETZEL 
Dept. D, American Express Building, CHICAGO 
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MOTHER AND FATHER 
By Roy Rolfe Gilson 


Author of ** In the Morning Glow,” ete. 


A book for people of every age—a charming gift for any man or woman who loves 


children, or even for a child. 

the little boy is absolutely real. 
work which must appeal to every one. 
attractive form as a gift-book. 


Gilson’s volume /n the Morning Glow. 


The picture which it gives of the mother and father and 

There is a simplicity and tenderness about Mr. Gilson’s 
Mother and Father is published in a specially 
The two stories were originally published separately 
in Harper's Magazine, where they were widel 


y admired. They are taken from Mr. 


Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. Ornamented Cloth, Gilt Top, Marginal Decorations in Two Colors, 
Uncut Edges, $1.25 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 














DR. WHITEHALL’S 


RHEUMATIC CURE 


WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sagaple without cost. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice by hur 
dreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the systeu 
controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 

Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. Write toda) 
YU? and we will mail you a trial box. Sold by all druggists at 50c a box, or by 


4 " 
G lle ZZ, > The DR.WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 


‘ = r 


eb gebeh entice ete x] 


208N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 


ea A 











ORANGEINE 


POWDERS 


The Usual Experience 
Mr. Wm. M. Hughes, the well 
known banker, of Newport, R. 1, 
who first became acquainted with 
Orangeine, several years ago, 
through its Hay Fever efficacy, 
writes 

“My personal experience with 
Orangeine is now extensive, It has 
never yet failed me in giving the 
best of results. It has been used 
very constantly in my family and 
largely among my friends, and the 
verdict is ‘Once used. never be 
without it.’ After continued and 
constant use, we can only see most 
beneficiai results from Orangeine 
Powders,” 











25c Package Free for Acquaintance 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


The Sign of Health 


—For years we have talked to you on the subjects of Good Health 
and Good Spirits, how to feel well and to keep well ‘‘all the time.”’ 

We have preached the gospel of prevention—of how much 
easier it is to ‘‘keep well’’ than to ‘‘get well.”’ 

We have urged the necessity of you, for your sake, keeping 
the system natural, strong, buoyant—watching for and dispelling 
the first symptoms of indisposition from any cause. No doubt 
you have said to yourself: ‘‘How Glorious if 1 Only Could! 

You can—you, yourself, must learn to understand the little 
barometers of pain and out-of-sorts feeling, early indicators of minor 
ills that frequently lead to serious ailments. You yourself must 
learn the lesson of 


ORANGEINE 


POWDERS 
How they promptly relieve and quickly cure Indi- 
gestion, Blues, worn-out-feeling, Brain Fag. Thousands everywhere 
have found in Orangeine prompt offset to illness, natural regulation, building 
up of the system, without any trace of alcoholic, narcotic or drug effect. 


You don't have to “try” Orangeine—it has been 
“tried” for you. But if you do not know Orangeine. 


and will get thoroughly acquainted with it, we will, on receipt of request, send you 2Sc package free, with full 
description of composition and widely attested human results. 


Orangeine Powders are sold by progressive druggists everywhere, in l0c packages (2 powders); 25c (6 


powders); 3c (15 powders); 
' OM ANGE 


family packa: 
NE cu 


(35 powders); news 


mail by the 
EMICAL CO., 1 


an Avenue Chicago. 





—— aoe 
CHILDREN | 
———_ 


ee 


| 1877 FOR 28 YEARS 1905 
WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MILL- 
IONS of MOTHERS FOr THEIR CHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING with perfect SUCCESS. It 
SOOTHES THE CHILD,SOFTENS THE GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the BEST REMEDY FOR DIARRHEA, Sold 


is the largest private institution in the world, and the ONLY 
one where Cancer and Tumors are permanently cured. It is 
owned and conducted by a regular graduate. Ad/ physicians of 
standing are cordially invited to come and make a personal 
investigation. They will be entertained as our guests. Upon 
receipt of a description of any case of Cancer or ‘l umor, we will 
mail at our expense the most valuable information ever pub 

lished on this subject, and will tell you why the knife fails to 
cure,and why the X-ray, Radium or any other light treat 


ment can never be successful, and all forms of so-called home 
treatments are worthless. Address 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, 


by druggists in every part of the world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle | North Adams, Mass. 











For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years 


. AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
ash . ©., ass. White Pial N.Y. 
Sin Wicepelst. Pertianas ve. Gelumbes, 6. 
6 &t. Louis, Meo., 1087 K. nison Ave. 
Wieteprings, Mont. Paiieacionta: Pa. 
Sy a 812 N. Broad &t. 
Beffale, N. ¥ Harri 





rancisce, Oal., 
To Markee at. 
Heven, 


Coan. sburg, Pa. 
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HAIR ON 
FACE 
NECK 


AND 


ARMS 


INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 

THE MOST t 
DELICATE SKIN “ 


accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
washing afterward it was discovered that the 
was completely removed. We named the new disc 
ery MODENE, It is absolutely harmless, but works 
sure results. Apply for a few minutes and the 
disappears as if by magic. It Cannot Fail. If the 
growth ve light, ove application will remove it; the 
heavy growth, such as the beard or growth on es, 
may require two or more applications, and wit! t 
slightest mjury or unpleasant feeling when applied or 
ever afterward. 
Vodene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement. and recommended by 
all whe have tested Ite merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely sealer) 
on receipt of 81.00 per bottle. Sencbmoney by letter, with y 
full address written plainly. Postaye-stamps taken 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
DEPT. 116, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Hottie Guarante 


Soothed by Baths with a a $1,000 tor Vallure. or. the. lightest Injury. 


| N COMPOUNDING. an incomplete mixture 








2 n ous 
liticurg Cendant 
CHAP % . d : ce remitiating 


face, and tried many rem- 


V edies without success; but I 


And gentle ap tions of Cuticura ultimately discovered the True 
e ° Secret for the permanent removal 
Ointm ent, the great Skin Cure, of hair, and for more than seven years have been 
applying my treatment to others, thereby ren- 

and purest and sweetest of emol- dering happiness to, and gaining thanks of, thous- 


4 ‘ . ands of ladies. 
lients. For wind chaps, winter I assert and Will Prove to You, that my treat- 


i i i irrita- ment will dest the follicl d ot i 
a ee See, bree Formanently emove the Hate Forever” 
tions, itchings, scalings, for red, trace Is left on the skin after using, and the treat. 
rough, and oily complexions, for —— 
sore, itching, burning hands and feet, IF YOU ARE TROUBLED, WRITE TO ME 


. for further information, and I will ft ft 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, all I claim. I will give prompt personal and Strictly 


scales, and dandruff, and the stop- Confidential attention to your letter. Being a 
" . “ woman, I know of the delicacy of such a matter as 
ping of falling hair, for baby rashes, this, and act accordingly. Address, 


itchings, and chafings, as well as for HELEN DOUGLAS, wit? Be Batlding, 


all purposes of the toilet, bath, and SO RECO RDAP een we et. 

. . x removes 
nursery, Cuticura Soap and Cuti- . Mla. wrinkles and preserves the skin, May 
cura Ointment are priceless. | be had at all the beet druggists or direct from me. 


Sold throughout the world. Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., 5 0c. and $1.00 a jar. 
Sol Props., Boston. PU-RE-00 80AP, a Box of Three Cakes........50e. 
@e~ Send for “ How to Preserve, Purify, and Beautify 
the Skin, Scalp, Hair, and Hands.” 
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THE RATIONAL TREATMENT 
OF SKIN DISEASES 

is based upon the use of a power- 
ful antiseptic that, while destroy- 
ing both the germs and the morbid 
element which cause the disease, 
does not injure or impair the 
healthy tissue. 

Experiments made by bacteri- 
ologists have proven that 


Hydrozone 


which the only healing 
agent is Nascent Oxygen (near to 
the condition of Ozone), fulfills 
these requirements, and that it 
may be applied externally or ta- 
ken internally with perfect safety. 


For over fourteen years HYDROZONE 
has been indorsed and successfully used 
by the foremost physicians. //s estab- 
lished reputation is so high that simt- 
H AIR. lar names have been given to con- 

° coctions containing only water, oil of 

Guaranteed by Bank. vitriol, sulphurous acid and inert im- 

will send you an Evans Vacuum Cay purities. he label on every bottle of 
i to use thirty days Hydrozone bears my signature: 








— 


Chemist and Graduate af the“ Ecole Centrale des Arts e@ 
Manufactures de Paris, France.” 


HYDROZONE iis sold by leading druggists. 


» that if the 
, we will be 
roa: - as sedges * ey On receipt of attached coupon, properly filled 
seta 2 ‘s a ae out, you will be sent a 
ore not ours—and we pay all express charges e 
You do not have to have faith to get results Free Trial B tt] 
from the use of our appliance, for if you will Oo @ 
apply a strong vacuum to your scalp each Gay 2 ‘ 
and draw the blood to the hair roots, your hair containing sufficient Hydrozone 
will grow whether you want it to or not. The to demonstrate to you its healing Cae 
has is an indepen le nt lieth L- zat = nad properties. Mail the coupon, a vd 
sia oe i ~ poe ny ariltng* cant ; Ge naming your druggist, to June 5,'05. 
ight kind of help, and the Evans Vacuum C2 
is the onlv effective means of accomplishing the pane Ene ga Write Lep ly. 
work Even one application of a vacuum gives Prince St., . 
the scalp a pleasant, tingling sensation that Requests unaccompa- 
denotes the presence of new life in the scalp and nied by coupon will 
which cannot be obtained by any other means be ignored. Only 
Let us send you some literature about the apr ice one free trial 


—even if you are not in need of it, we know you w ill bottle to 
be interested in this invention and in what it does. each fa. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. mily. 
428 Fullerton Bidg. St. Louis, U.S. A. Dragegist 












































ll 
LET ME RESTORE YOUR SIGHT 


| Have Succeeded Where All Others Failed 


known physician came to me t 
ted ¥ of the opti 
» be put under my treatment 
*en watching the progress 
| 


1 and wel 
vith paralysis 


ictec 
» disease incurable, but 
vering her sight, he 
der treatment 
cases like this 


j 
a 


ivise 
this to-day 


Do 


OREN ONEAL, M.D.,Suite 97,52 Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 











Gray Hairs Premature gray hairs usu- 


ally are the effects of care- 
lessness. If the scalp is —_ 
free of dandruff and proper'y 


Can be dant sp 
Deferred mn tle would ts coe 


before the age of forty or 
forty-five. There is no remedy in existence that will 
restore color to gray hairs; but the 


Seven 
Sutherland 
Sisters’ 


Hair Grower and Scalp Cleaner, if applied accord- 
ing to directions contained in each package, will posi- 
tively defer gray hairs until nature compels their 
appearance. There are today thousands of American 
men and women who have revived the dying energies 
of their hair through the faithful use of these simple 
and natural perme 2 Sold by leading dealers. 


“It's the Hair- not the Hat” 


That makes a woman attractive 





Keep on the home medicine shelf 
ready for every emergency 


PONDS 
EXTRACT 


‘* The Old Farttly Doctor.” 
Tells you just what to do. 
Sold only in sealed holtleg under buf wrapper 
Accept no Substitute 


‘A Creole Cook-Book 
“COOKING IN OLD CREOLE DAYS” 
By CELESTINE EUSTIS 
Ly 


This book gives recipes for all of the 





famous old Creole dishes, many of them 
having never before appeared in print 
Explicit but clear directions are given 
for their preparation. The book includes 
as well a number of quaint old Creok 
songs in praise of famous dishes. Thx 
recipes are also given in French. Charm 
ingly illustrated. 


Decorative Paper Sides, Cloth Back 
$1.50 
ye 


(imprint of R. H. RUSSELL) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 
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WATER 
These Physicians Have Used It Personally and in Prac- 
tice—Are They Not Competent Witnesses ? 


“For these Purposes it is Endorsed by the Highest Medical Authorities.” 


Dr. Geo. E. Waiton’s standard work on the Medicinal Springs of the United States and 
Canada 6 is an efficient diuretic, and proves of great value in 
states : WATER INFLAMMATION and IRRITATION of the BLAD- 
DER and KIDNEYS, especially when dependent upon the URIC ACID DIATHESIS, as exhibited in 
cases of GRAVEL and GOUT. For these purposes it is endorsed by the highest medical authorities.’, 


Dr. Chas. B. Nancrede, pve of Surgery, Medical Dept. University of Mich., rh ontiee 
of articles in International Cyclopedia s one of the best 
of Surgery, 4s of the opinion that 66 BUFFALO LITHIA WATER alkaline waters in 
this country. I have used it with undoubted advantage in my own person.” 

Dr. John T. Metcalf, Zmeritus Prof. of Clinical Medicine, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York: “1 LITHIA WATER for patients, and used it in my 


have for some years prescribed own case for GOUTY TROUBLE 
with decided beneficial results, and I regard it certainly as a very valuable remedy.”’ 


Additional testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 
Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 











FLAVEL L's oe WEITE. FOR CATALOGUE 
an og ae. 
| ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, 6 TRUSSES 
* 1005 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WHOOPING COUGH 
CURES CROUP & CATARRH 


Vanowa Mei. co, -  - new von |f SUpPErfluous Hair 











removed by the new principle De MIRACLE. Don't waste time 


«T 99 experimenting with electrolysis, X-ray and depilatories. These are 

READ = i ofiered you on the BARE WORD of the operators and manufactur- 
| ers De MIRACLE is not. It is the only method which is indorsed 

by physicians, sur lermatologists, medical journals, and prom- 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston lf ato tdascieeatete 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. De MIRACLE CHEMICAL CO., 1915 Park Ave., N.Y. 














1 can reduce complexion will 
your weight 3 to 5 be cleared; troubles of 
pounds a week without any aii heart, kidneys, stomach or other 

radical change in what you eat ; no - organs will be remedied; and you will 

nauseating drugs, no tight bandages, - be delightfully astonished at the prom 
nor sickening cathartics. 1 AM A REG- : ness and ease with which these results 
ULAR PRACTICING PHYSICIAN, making are accomplished under my system. 
—— of the reduction of surplus Call on me personally, or write, address- 
flesh; and after you have taken my » ing Department as given below, for my 
treatment a few weeks you will say: * mew book on “ OBESITY—Its Cause and 
** Lmever felt better in my life.’’ \ Care.’’ It is interesting, convincing and 
SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN. instructive. It will be sent free and 
By my treatment your weight will be reduced with-,. . prepaid. Confidential correspondence 
out ming wrinkles or flabbiness of skin; heavy | invited from all interested, including physicians, 
oO 


abdomen, double chin or other evidences of Obesity Satlefection aromteed. Adve 
will disappear; your form will acquire symmetry ; 24 East 23rd ‘st Dept wt + ICAL 4 Y 
u iJ 7 
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IOWA’S LEADING DAILY 


An advertiser cannot cover lowa without using 


The Pes Moines Register & Leader 


He cannot spend a dollar in the vicinity of Des Moines to better 
advantage than in the columns of the REGISTER & LEADER. 
Its circulation is THREE TIMES THAT of any other morning 
newspaper in the state ——=_=_=_=_— = 
Don't forget that Iowa is a “MORNING NEWSPAPER ésstate. 
The big metropolitan dailies get there for afternoon and even- 
ing reading. The REGISTER & LEADER is the one they 
read for the important morning news. Everybody reads it. 


The DES MOINES REGISTER & LEADER The REGISTER & LEADER is the consolidation 
has a bona fide circulation of 25,000— % Des Moines Leater established in 1049. Ie te uow the 
Daily has 10 to 12 pages—Sunday, 28 to 36 pages " city, with ove + 80,000 people. +2) acpeatienen cae 
Its readers are the people advertisers of dependable articles and 
products want to reach. Let us send you a copy of our paper. 
We can tell you what it has done for other advertisers, and 
can opis give you some facts that will be of interest 
to you. 


REGISTER & LEADER, DES MOINES, IOWA 








Spree ' Flowers of Field 


“MODERN 
HOME 8s,” 
you find plans 


“S: Hill, and Swamp 


houses each 


distinctive 


oe, By CAROLINE A. CREEVEY 


- — views of fin- Author of “ Recreations in Botany.” 
ished interiors. We plan any kind of building, so send us your 


ideas. » fit plans to any location. We have officers and ex- . 
perts all over the country, and give superintendence if desired. The volume is the outcome of the author's 


Send for“ MODERN HOMES.” One book, $1.00; two | ; ‘ . . ce 
idea that a grouping of pl Oo atural 
books, $1.50; three books, $2.00. Notwo alike. grouping of plants upon the natura 


CENTURY ARCHITECTURAL COMPANY basis of environment, including soil, shade, 

708 Contral Nat. Bh. Bidg., New York. 1108 Empire Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa, moisture, etc., is possible. She describes al! 

| of the wild flowers commonly met with in the 

G LENWOOD | Atlantic States in so careful and thorough a 

manner that the amateur botanist: will find no 

at Dansville, N. Y. | difficulty in readily placing them in their 

proper groups and families. The illustrations, 

about one hundred and fifty in number, have 

E P l L E Pp S Y been drawn from the living plants, and will 

prove to be an invaluable guide in determin 
ing the several varieties. 








Exclusively for Treatment of 





Climate and surroundings ideal. 
Facilities complete. Rates reasonable. 


|. W. WHERRY, M. D., Superintendent Illustrated by Benjamin Lander 


WM. P. SPRATLING, M. D., Chief Consultant 


Brochure free from $1.75 


The Health Resort Co., | be aia 
Box 9067 ROCHESTER, N.Y. | HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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OF gas 


“i f 


a TY 
; 


> 


am 


—= 


Baw Reader of this Magazine should buy a copy of the May issue of 
THE DELINEATOR, or 
THE DESIGNER, or the 
NEW IDEA WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


and read our four-page advertisement, which appears in the front, because it illustrates in their actual colors the 

nany principal ways that JAP-A-LAC can be applied by anyone to beautify their home at little cost, so that 
an say **1 did it with JAP-A-LAC.” 

Knowledge of all the uses of JAP-A-LAC will make it to your interest to buy one of these magazines. 

You will then realize that with JAP-A-LAC you can make many things in your house, besides the worn or 


lefaced wood, /ook like new at a nominal cost, because it does what furniture dealers have been charging 
high prices for when they apply it for you. 


For these reasons, and because years of experience in adv ertising in all classes of magazines have proved 
Prue DevineaTor, THe Desicner and the New Ipca Woman's MaGazine to be the most profitable, we 
selected them to place this advertisement, costing 


$15,000.00 


the largest sum of money ever paid by any advertiser for any advertisement prepared and printed by any magazine 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


FP. H. Glidden, President Fred. A. Glidden, Vice-President P. K. Glidden, Secretary H G@. Ashbrook, Advertising Manager 
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V3 the cost 


For Coal (even less in many cases) 
is the claim made for the 
Williamson UNDERFEED 
This cate fe upee by— 
nown people— 
yey | in the coldest sections— 
After the severest tests. 


A recent correspondent, referring to our 
UNDERFEED, stated: 
“I have used it for the * two win 
heating ten rooms and an upper hall 
a cost of 835 perannum.” 


Hundreds of such letters come to us. 
In the Peck-Williamson UNDERFEED 
Furnace a ton of cheapest grade of coal 
is made to produce as much heat as a ton 
of the most costly grade ; the coal is fed 
from below and the fire is on top—the 
rational way; the gases and smoke do 
not escape up the chimney as they doin 
ordinary furnaces, but are consumed as 
they pass up through the fire; immunity 
from gas, smoke and dirt; less ashes 
and no.clinkers; simple and strong in 
construction, easy to operate. 
Let us send you FREE our UNDER- 
FEED Book and fac-simile voluntary 
letters proving every claim we make. 
THE PECK-WILLIAMSON CO., 
339 W. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Dealers are invited to write for our very attractive proposition, 




















It’s 


FREE 


Read FRE! 
Polishin, 
Mi 

OF 


Just printed— 
new all the way 
through. You ought 
to have this book. 
Advanced ideas 


It contains hundreds of 

for finishing wood. money-saving suggestions. 

Are you satisfied with the appearance of your 
floors, furniture and woodwork? 

Like to know the secret of putt! and keeping them 
in perfect condition — with little rt and money? 

If so, write for this book “The Proper Treatment 
for Fioors, Woodwork and Furniture.” It tells al! 
about finishing, refinishing, cleaning and polishing 
wood. It explains how pinecan be finished almost 
as beautifully as hardwood. Tells how to produce the 
latest finishes in oak, ash, birch, maple and pine. 

This book is sent free by the manufacturers of 
Johnson's Prepared Wax, 

All you need to keep your floors, furniture and 
woodwork in perfect condition is a can of 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


“4A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood." 


and Johnson’s Polishing Mitt 


FREE Polichias | Mitt Offer—Mail us labe!i from ai or 2 Ib. 
can of Johnson red Wax and we will send you prepaid, 

a0 rie nson’s Polishing 

Mitt Free. This mitt is 

made of sheepskin with 

the woo! on ; is open across 

the back ; and is slipped on 

the hand. To remove 

label, place can in steam 

or water. 








artistic finish to 

dirt and dust will not ad- 
here. It does not crack or 
peel off. Heel marks and 
scratches will not show. 
TRY IT. 

*s Prepared Wax is sold by al) dealers in 
paint—% Ib. can, 30 cents; 1 and 2 |b. cans, 60 cents 
per vound; 4, 5and 8 lb. cans, 50 cents perpound. If 
your dealer will not supply you, send direct to us. 

Remember, above book is free—write for it at once 
and mention Edition Os. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood-Finishing Authorities.” 
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35 Warren 


Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. 








A 


WOMAN 
ONLY 


CAN 


appreciate the value of a Simplex Electric 
Flat Iron. It is hot, ready for use, in less 
than two minutes after connected to the 
lam p-socket. 
Invaluable when traveling or about the house. 
No. 1502 B. ‘‘Sewing-Room”™ type, is 3 
inches wide, 554 inches long, and weighs four 
pounds. It is nickel-plated, highly polished. 
Sent, express paid, complete with cord, plug 
and stand, for $5.00. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory, for it is “Simplex Quality.” 
Send to Dept. F for free catalog of Electric 
Heating devices. 


Smprex Exvectric Heatinc Co. 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Monadnock Block, Ch.-ug0 








40 Dearborn St 


40 N. 7th St.. Philadelphia 
Teniente Re 


Miladi’s Flowers 


will bloom luxuriantly in the driest season if 
they be watered generously, but this daily 
task becomes drudgery when one must carry 
water in a pail or sprinkler. What a pleasure 
watering the plants becomes when one only 
need turn on the supply furnished by a 


Hot-Air Pump 


One may then have hundreds of plants and 
flowers and care for them so easily that what 
was once labor becomes a delightful pastime ; 
but watering the' flowers is only one of 
the many things that a Hot- 

Air Pump will do. 


The Hot-Air Pump is an engine of low 

power which cannot explode, working with 

just force enough to pump water; having 

no waste power, it must be economical 
~-— in operation; asit is prac 

tically automatic, it re 

quires no care; and being 

independent of wind or 

weather, it is constant 


Descriptive Catalogue 
“HH” sent free on 
application. 


St., New York 
. Chicago 


230 Franklin St.. Boston 
692 Craig St., Montreal, P.O 
22 Pitt St.. Sydney, N.S.W 
Rey 71, Havana, ¢ 4 


The Hot-Air Pump 
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Why Paint? 


To protect, to beautify. There- 
fore the paint which best and 
longest protects and most and 
longest beautifies is the best 
paint. OXIDE OF ZINC, a 
combined with other approved 
materials in modern high-grade 
ready-mixed paints, yields the 
most economical, the most dura- 
ble and the most lastingly beau- 
tiful paints yet devised. Be 
modern in selecting your paint, as 
you are in choosing your dress. 


Ss 


~~] 


The NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 


73 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


A list of Manufacturers of High 


n application 


An Interesting Pamphlet 
“Paint: Why, How and When, 
Free to Property-owners 


We do not grind zine in 
Grade Zinc Paints sent 
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M @M PORTABLE HOUSES 


Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 
Children’s Play Houses 
Hunters’ Cabins 
Photograph Galleries, Eto. 
stomat machinery where the w “li g rrows 
t ter than y an e mm 
1 h tess 5 my and 
esignu. Constructed on the 
iterchangeable 





¢ tail. Can be 
pancy m 6to ours after 
hit 


“NO NAILS. NO STRIKES. 
NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY. 


¢ can erect the 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write to-day for catalog Tell us what you want and 
we will giv ielvened pel e at once. 
MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY, 
me Broadway, __ SAGINAW, MICH, 


Dykema Cement Stone Houses || | 


need no repairs or paint, and, consider- 
ing maintenance, cost less than wood, 














eso. yre, Archiiect, Philadelphia 
Beauty in Coloring Houses 
The prettiest house can be marred, or th¢ 
ugliest made, by the coloring 

Poster colors don’t suit houses, but if you 
take the hint from nature—from the bark 
Dykema Cement Stone absorb no moisture the rocks and the foliage—your eye never 
never discolor and excel natural stone in beauty. tires of it; ‘tis a joy forever. These soft, 


~° harmonious effects are e ly b 
Dykema Cement House Plans represent 1onious effects are produced only by 


pee yyy in cement construction, Big | | Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


lans, beautifully illustrated, is sent for : 
2« cents coin and 8 cents stamps. ’ Samples of stained wood and chart of 
color combinations sent free on request. 


Dykema Cement Stone Manaofacture, SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., 145 Milk St, BOSTON, MASS 
by the wet process, is worth investigation. We AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS 
| help get the business. Booklet A 55 sent free. Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt—the house warmer 


K. DYKEMA & SON, | 
| 2155 Peart Street, Grand rand Rapids, M Mich. | 








COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES, 1905 


Mr. E, S. Child, Arc hitect, announces the publication of an entirely new edi- 
tion of “ Colonial Houses” for 1905. This is a reproduction in miniature of one 

be the new illustrations. It contains floor plans, descriptions, estimates, and cor- 
rectly drawn perspectives. In design, in clearness, and in its value to all who 
intend to build a beautiful home, it is unlike any other publication. 
Price of new 1905 edition of “Colonial Houses” by express prepaid, $2.00 

A volume containing all of the designs shown in the 1905 edition, together with 
a selection of the most attractive houses from all eeeviows issues of * Colonial 
Hiouses,” has been prepared. Price by express prepaid, $5. Address 

E. 8. C HILD, Architect, 60 New Street, aear York City 


WHEN BUILDINC, AND DECIDE 
START EARLY Sa Sut este 
BEAUTY SELECT BRICK MANTELS ONE A 
WORK OF ART. CATALOCUES SENT UPON APPLI- 


CATION TO PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACE BRICK 
CO., DEPT.10, i65 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pure Waite Leap 


The House Paint Question 


Nearly all house paint can be classified in this way: 





1. Pure White Lead and pure linseed oil (the 
best paint), mixed to suit varied conditions 
of season, weather and surface at time of 
application. 

2. Mixed paints, sold in cans, ready to use. 

3. Adulterated white lead and oil. 


The second class is used by people who think they will save 
the cost of hiring a painter; by men posing as painters, who have 
not learned their trade; and by others who do not know that to 
get the best results paint mas¢ be prepared to suit the peculiar 
conditions of the work to be done. 

(Combinations of water, benzine, barytes, whiting, asbestos, rubber, 


silica and similar material of little or no paint value are sold under the 
name of mixed paints by unscrupulous paint manufacturers,) 


The ¢hird class has no excuse for its existence. This adul- 
terated lead is palmed off on people who want and ask for the 
pure article; it is used by some painters who undertake to do a 
a job for less money than it is worth. 

(Cheap material without paint value is frequently mixed with White 
Lead to increase the profits of the manufacturer and dealer. The 
man who owns the house on which the stuff is used is the sufferer.) 

The first class, Pure White Lead, is used by conscien- 
tious, practical painters, and is specified by property owners 
who have studied the paint question sufficiently to discover 
its simplicity. Pure White Lead mixed with Pure Linseed 
Oil possesses in the highest degree those qualities necessary 
to the decoration of a house and its proper protection from 
decay. It has been the standard paint for generations, and 
will be always, with all men who appreciate that cheapness is 
not always economy and that handiness does not always mean a 
saving of labor. 


Our booklet, ‘‘ What Paint and Why,’’ tells the truth about house 
paint in simple language. Sent free from any of our offices. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Largest manufacturers of White Lead in the world 


New York Boston Buffalo Cleveland Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
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A WEATHER-SIAINED HOUSE 


with a moss-green roof is most attractive. 
Dexter Brothers’ 
English Shingle Stains 


will produce this effect permane ntly. Send us 
sketches and we will fully advise 
Write for particulars of Austris an Gray. 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 
103-105-107 Broad Street, BOSTON 


The following ‘rms act as our Agents: H. M. eee co 
57 W. Randolph St.. Chicago; W. S. HUESTON, 24 E. 20d S 
New York; JOHN D. S. VOTTS, 218 Race St., Philace 
SMITH & YOUNG, San Francisco, Cal.; GRAY & DUDLEY 
HAKDWAKE CO., Birmingham, Ala.; MOUND CITy PAIN? 
- ; i a © COLOR CO.. St. Louis; F. H. MCDONALD, Grand Rapids, 
. G. & F. 3. KUBINSUN, ARCHITECTS, GRAND KAPIDS Mich.; F. CODMAN FORD, New Orleans, La. 








NATUR© 


fter 1,000 Years are you one of 
| —- w ho still use the uncomfortable, 
| unhealthful, old-fashioned closet ? 
fter ten centuries of mistakes 


the 
© the 


closet with the slant, is revolu 
tionizing the world. The only 
sort of construction that is 
actually comfortable, health 
ful, cleanly 

Progressive physicians and 
leading architects are profound- 


. 
Beautiful | awns ly interested and endorse Naturo 
closets. Booklet P, illustrated, 
Are the pride of the home; why disfigure with with full details, free on request. 


ugly clothes posts? THE NATURO COMPANY, Salem, N, a 


Hill’s Lawn Clothes Dryers 








neat and tasty appearance, last a lifetime. 


More than two million people use them. INDIANAPOLIS. IND 


No trave ing in wet grass. No snow to shovel. 


The line comes to you. Also GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


hold 100 to 150 feet of line, take small space, 
ind quickly removed when not in use. Make a tif NTER 


Selesay and Roof Clothes rege ror 
if not found at your hardware store writ 


HILL DRYER co. | OUR SPECIALTY 


J JOORS 
342 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. FINE HARDWOOD FLOORS 


ne Most economical, healthful and 
satisfactory—for old or new floor 
different patterns to match furnis 
ings—outwears carpets. 
Stock carried in leading cities 


WRITE F' 
DESIGN BO! 








You cannot make a good roof out 


of bad tin. Whena tin roof is good it is very, very good—in 
other words, ** Taylor Old Style ’’—and when it is bad it is worse 
than many other kinds of roofing. Only the best tin makes a 
good roof, and the best tin never needs repairs. That tin is 
* Taylor Old Style "—the one brand that has stood the test of 
a generation, and outlived all its imitations. 

Look for this mark on every sheet. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 38 


Philadelphia 





GRR ES Ore 
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Said the Carpenter: 


* ’ ‘* |’m a man of experience, having used tools 


L ‘ wh all my life. I have always made it a practice 
; to buy the best grade, and only those bearing the 
¥ Manufacturer's name—because then I know who the 

; maker is (and every user ought to know this) 
\s 7 ‘** | have tried all makes of saws, and my conclu- 
~ sion is that the saws having the best metal and tem- 
per in them and the finest workmanship and finish are the 
4 ‘SILVER STEEL’ Saws made by ATKINS, of In- 

U S = dianapolis. 

TKINS ‘IT have never seen any other saws like the ATKINS 

AN - for easy and fast cutting and edge-holding qualities. 
; SILVER STEEL “* And then their motto, ‘ ATKINS ALWAYS AHEAD,’ 
2 ! tells the kind of people they are, because they study the 
SAWS es requirements of the user. Their ‘ Perfection Handle,’ for 
instance, makes it a pleasure to use an ATKINS Hand- 
And Be Happy Saw, and their Damaskeened and mirror-finished saws are 
| cual 


the finest in the world 


For Sale by ‘My advice to every carpenter who wants the best saw 


\ . he can possibly purchase for his money is to insist upon 
a) I 
' Deale his dealer supplying him with an ‘ATKINS SILVER 


| elk 4STEEL,’ and rmit of a substi 
: .” and to not permit of a substitution. 
\‘EveryWhs a pees | 
k : ae | The dealer can get these saws without any trouble if 
‘ he doesn’t already have them, as ATKINS have Branch 


Houses in all sections of the country, as shown below 


thet 


“If you, fellow-workman, will follow my advice, you 


” 


will never regret it 


aRADe 


astttes, 


SILVER-STEEL 


MAREK 


his Trade Mark, indicating the finest steel ever made in modern or 
ancient times, is found only on the Saws—all 
yi types and sizes—made by 


—_ 


' E.C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. 


Largest Saw Manufacturers in the World 


Factory and Executive Offices, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
BRANCHES: New York City, Chicago, Minneapolis, Portland, Ore., Seattle, 
San Francisco, Memphis, Atlanta, and Toronto, Can. 

Write for Carpenters’ Universal Time Book. It’s free. 











SPECIAL OFFER FOR 60 DAYS.—The ATKINS No. 400 Elite Hand-Saw is something extra fine. It hasa 
“SILVER STEEL” blade, ground four gauges thin on the back; Mirror finish; Perfection handle made of rosewood, 
beautifully carved and polished ; with heavily silver-plated screws—altogether the finest hand-saw ever put out. Regular 
price for a 26-inch Hand-Saw, $3.25. For 60 days only, to introduce this saw, we wil! furnish one only to any car- 
penter for Two Dollars and a Half ($2.50). If your dealer does not keep them, write to us direct or to one of our Branch 
Houses and we will tell you where to get them. 
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Making and Keeping 
Floors Beautiful 


It is not only possible, but really easy to finish any sort of 
floor in a most satisfactory manner by the use of QO[d 
Englisb Floor War. To care for the floor after finish- 

ing—to retain and emphasize its beauty — involves little 
more work than occasional dusting with a covered 
broom. Whether your floors are of hard or soft wood— 
no matter what their condition— 


Od English 
Floor Wax 


will impart to them a wonderfully soft, delicate, 
subdued lustre. Our method makes the process 
of finishing remarkably inexpensive. Every lover 
of beautiful homes should have a copy of our 
booklet, “*Beautifying and Caring for Wood Floors,” 
a treatise giving expert ad vice founded upon actual 
experience in finishing floors of all kinds. It 
tells just what to do in your case. The 
booxlet is free—esk for it. 
A. S. BOYLE & CO., 
Dept. D, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





The use of 


BISSELL’S ® 


*“Cyco” Bearing Carpet 
Sweeper means easy thorough 
sweeping ; the confining of all the dust 
and dangerous germs within the pan } 
receptacles, the discarding of the dust {) 
pan, the back-breaking companion 

of the corn broom; the brightening 
and preserving of your carpets, 
sweeping done in one-quarter of 
the time with 95% less effort, the 
thorough cleansing of your car- 


“The Knife That Holds Its Edge.”’ 


In your spring housefurnishing remember 
the importance of good knives in the kitchen. 
How many times a day do you or does your 
cook need a knife with a keen, live edge? 

How convenient and necessary it is to 
bave a proper assortment of knives 
each best for its purpose. To cooks, 
experienced housewives, and brides, 
we offer our 


Cooks’ and Housekeepers’ 
$5.00 Assortment 


For sale by all live dealers, or send us $5.00 





j 


j 
j 





and we will ship the following prepaid: 6-inch 
butcher knife, 10-inch butcher knife, 6-inch 
boning knife, 12-inch ham slicer, 6-inch 
French cook knife, 8-inch bread knife, 44-inch 
Kitchen knife, 4inch paring knife, 4inch 
fruit knife 

All WILCUTS are guaranteed to stay 
sharp longer than any other make. They 
are hand-forged by experts, and tempered 
by a scientific process exclusively our own, 
which insures the highest excellence. Your 
money back if they don’t please you. 

Send for catalog 9, 


\ 


CUTLERY CO. 
READING, PA. 


WILKINSON SHEAR AND 4 





pets as it cannot be done by 
the corn broom, and finally 

a great economy, as a 
Bissell lasts longer than 
fifty corn brooms. Don’t 
sacrifice so much comfort and convenience when 
it can be purchased so cheaply 


Price, $2.50 to $4.00 


Buy one from your dealer 
and send us the purchase 
slip. Then we will send you 
free a useful present. Address, 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., 
Dept. 33, Grand Rapids, Mich 
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“ohe“ Monroe” 


6GHE family refrigerator is too often a source of disease. Good health 
a ' demands that food should be kept in strictly sanitary receptacles; 
<fo ‘The food compartments of a ‘Monroe”’ are made of snow-white Porcelain 
ware moulded in one piece. The Monroe" is the only real. Porcelain 
refrigerator made, and the only one having food compartments with rounded 
angles, and absolutely without a joint or crevice—therefore strictly sanitary. 

The “Monroe” is sold direct to the user on approval, and is guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. Prompt shipments and freight prepaid. Our descriptive 
catalogue sent upon request. 


























ADDRESS DEPARTMENT “B” 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: Lockland, Ohio—Station R., Cincinnati 











New York Office and Showrooms: 19 East 21st Street 











CANTSLIP 


BATH MAT 


MAKES SLIPPERY TUBS SAFE. Covers 
entire bottom of tub. Sanitary, light, soft, 
comfortable. Nickeled hanger with it 
Price complete for 36x15 in. ** Cantslip,” 
$3.00, delivered east of Omaha. Other sizes; 
rices on request. If your dealer cannot 

ipply you, send price to us. Circular and 
sample of rubber for SIX cents in stamps. 
CANTSLIP BATHTUB APPLIANCE CO, 

56 Pine Street, New York City 
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WELLAO. | 
lee Cream 
| 2X @ 4 DY aan © 


| can make Ice Grea”: just 
as well as my Mamma. 


All I have to do is to dissolve a package 
of Jell-O ice Cream Powder in a quart & 
of milk, pour it into the freezer and freeze 
It only takes 15 minutes and makes two quarts ot the best Ice 
Cream l ever ate. It does not have to be cooked, sweetened, 
flavored, or have anything whatever added to it Four kinds, 
Vanilla, Chocolate, Strawberry and Unflavored. If your grocer 
cannot supply you, send us 25c. fortwo packages. Beautifully 
illustrated recipe book issued April 15, 1905, free. Address 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO.,Le Roy, N.Y. 
Jell-O and Jell-O Ice Cream Powder received the 
highest award, Gold Medal, at St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 











te 


o 
” take WP . 


“1 am Charmed” 


with its work, writes an enthusiastic hostess 
of her first experience with 


ELECTRO 


Silver Polish 
N 


SILICO 


To the uninitiated it is always a surprise. 
At grocers and druggists everywhere. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box pestpaid 15 cts. 
“S1L1con,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 





™ Leonard 
Cleanable 
All Porcelain 





Refrigerator | 


Inside and Outside Made of 
Real_ Porcelain 
namel 
With polished nickel-plated 
trimmings. It is absolutely 
sanitary, can be perfectly 
cleaned with a damp cloth. 


The height of elegance forthe | 


home. 
This Style 5 Oo 
No. 1101 only.... 
Freight paid by us east of the 
Mississippi ard north of the 
Ohio, ard allowed that far to 
points beyond. We sel! direct 
where we have no agent, and 
guarantee satisfaction. 
Handsome bockiet mailed on 
request, showing our ful: 
line from $8.25 up, and free 
sample of our Porcelain. 


Beware of imitations made 


with white paint, white glass | 


No. 1Wi, size Bx WDxh. or tile. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR Co. 
14 Ottawa St., GRAND RaPIDS, 








Big, Four 


ROUTE 


“New York Central Lines” 
The Great Highway between 
The Cities of the East 


New York Boston 
Washington and 


the Cities of the West 


St. Louis Cincinnati 
Indianapolis 


Fastest trains and finest equipment with Parlor 
Cars, Dining Cars and through Pullman Sleepers 


Ask for tickets via 


BIG FOUR 


WARREN J, LYNCH, G. P.& T.A. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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“As Dry as a BOHN” 
Syphon Refrigerator 


———— 


— 


G. You know how quickly the clothes dry 
on a windy day, and, of course, you know 
it’s the wind wind that dries them. 


=F ——$—SSSS 


c. Where there is no circulation of air 
there’s bound to be mould and decay, and 
this is what ruins food stored in many kinds 
of refrigerators. 

G@. The BOHN SYPHON SYSTEM OF 
REFRIGERATION secures a stronger 
circniation of pure cold cold air than any 
other refrigerator, and this is why Bohn Sy- 
phon Refrigerators provide the most favor- 
able condition for the preservation of food. 


—A 





@ You can keep a box of matches ina 

Bolin Syphon Refrigerator foran indefinite time and then strike the matches 
on the box when you take them out. 

@, Salt and Sugar will not become damp. and a wet cloth will dry even more 
quickly than if exposed to the open air, when placed in a Bohn Syphon 
Refrigerator. 

@, This strong current of air gives the greatest economy in the consumption of 
ice, because the cold air after leaving the ice chamber has very little opportunity 
to become warmed before it again strikes the ice. 


@ BOHN SYPHON REFRIGERATORS are all lined with the finest white 
enamel or opalite glass. 

@, The BOHN SYPHON SYSTEM OF REFRIGERATION has been adopted 
by the Pullman Company and all the great railroads, because after exhaustive test 
it has proved superior from every standpoint, 

















SENT FREIGHT PREPAID 
eturnable) 
anywhere in “the United States 


® 





Returnable “at our expense and 
money. back if not fuily satisfactory 
after ten days’ trial. 

@, 56-Page Catalog, full of valu- 
able information, with photographic 
reproductions—FREE. Write for it. 


@ We have extra sizes and build to order for 
cars, steamships, yachts, hotels, etc. 


White Enamel 
Refrigerator Co. 
42 East 6th St. 
St. Paul. - Minn. 


Bohn Syphon Refrigerators received the Highest Award at the St. Louis Exposition. 
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McCray 


Refrigerators 


Porcelain Tile, Opal Glass or Wood Lined. 
All sizes, for Residences, Clubs, Hotels, 
Hospitals, Grocers, Markets, Florists, Etc. 


i:ndorsed by physicians, hospitals and prominent people. 


The McCray Patent System of Refrigeration 


insures perfect circulation of pure, cold air, absolutely 
dry. Salt or matches keep perfectly dry in a McCray 
Refrigerator, the most severe test possible. 


) Zinc Lined Refrigerators Cause Disease 


That stale sme}! aboui a refrigerator is a danger signal. The zinc is corroding and the oxide poisoning milk and food. 
McCray Refrigerators are lined throughout with Porcelain Tile, Opal Glass or Odorless Wood (no zine is used be 
They are Dry, Clean and Hygienic, of superior construction, are unequaled for economy of ice, and can be iced 
from outside of house. Every refrigerator is guaranteed. 




















McCray Refrigerators are also Built to Order. Catalogues and Estimates Free. 


fomer e sent free Catalogue No. 8 for residences; No. 46 for hotels, restau 
No. 57 for meat markets ; No. 64 for grocers; No. 70 for florists. 


McCray Refrigerator Co., 424 Mill Street, Kendallville, Ind. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


‘go aba \ St. I 404 N. Third St Cincinnati—326 Main St San Francisco—122 Market St 
a lway Columbus, O 6 N. High St Detroit Wovdward Ave. Minneapolis . Third St 
5 ” rcia Philade ? 











—4 
tia— 1217 Chestnut St. Pittsburg — 636 Smithfield St Louisville—421 W. Market St. 
4 Pros tSt < imina, S, C.—Hotel Jerome Bldg Washington, D. ¢ 620 F. St., NW 


lddress main office unless you reside in one of the above cities. 
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Alice in Preter’s-Land 







“ From the Queen,” said the Fish Footman, 

“An invitation to the Duchess to the PETER’S 
CHOCOLATE luncheon.” 

“T’ll be there, too,” said Alice, 

“That big cake he has in his hand simply makes 

my mouth water.” 


PETERS °°": CHOCOLATE 


Pure and Delicious as the Breath of Spring Flowers 
it is a Revelation to the Chocolate Lover 


FREE SAMPLE and illustrated booklet,“An Ascent of Mont Blanc,” upon request 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole importers, Dept. S, 78 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 
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(MOUNTAIN ) 


CTION” 


OF SELECTION” 
a ee 


Aromatic Delicious 


Che demand increases for this remarkable blend 
Java and finest, picked Arabian 


All Economic Luxury ; } 


Por Fifty Cents, with this exquisite blend, you 
can a a ‘‘ dollar tea.””. Our world-wide facili 
ties alone render this possible’ Victoria Tea 
brews to a charm, has body, flavor and bouquet 
and delights the most fastidious. Absolutely 
pure, and perfectly freed from all dust by our 
latest and most elaborate machinery. Protected 
from possible contami deterioration 
from exposure, in air-tight, tin-foil packages. 
Adds a genuine luxury to the table of the 
most economical. 

One-half and 1-Ilb 


per Ib. 


of choice hand 


Mocha. 

’ is the crowning success 
MAUNA Coffee of experienced selec 
tion and of scientific 
Fragrant 


roasting in our own estab- 
satisfying and 
So secured in air-tight cans that 
the full essence and delicate aroma is thor- 
oughly retained. Never before has coffee of 
REALLY HiGH GRADE been offered at so low a 
price. A trial convinces the most skeptical 
Powdered, Granulated or in the Bean, air- 


light cans, I, 2 35c. per Ib. 


lishment. stimulating, 
wholesome 


ation or 


50c. 


packages 
and § lbs., 


A 5-Ib. can delivered, all charges 
; prepaid, to any address 
east of the Mississippi 


5 Ibs. delivered, all charges 
prepaid, to any address east 
of the Mississippi on re- 














on receipt of $1.75. | ceipt of $2.50. 


When ordering by mail, remit by post-offi ry express « 
der, or registered letter. Handsome, complete cata/og, 
indispensable in every home, with interesting book 
lets on our Coffees and Tras, seni free on request 


ADDRESS MAIL ORDER DEPT. H. 


ACKER,MERRALL AND CONDIT COMPANY ~ 


GROCERS NEW YORK 


THE OXYGEN 
TOOTH POWDER 


The best protection against dental decay is 
Calox. It cleans the teeth, sterilizes the mouth, 
and purifies the breath. The Oxygen does it. 
Of all druggists, 25 cents. Send for sample and booklet. 


& ROBBINS. 9i FULTON ST., 





NEW. YORK. 
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the bottle 
upside down 
or lay it on 
its side; 
Or shake it up, F 
or shake it 
down, 
It stays the 
same inside, 
No Sediment. 

























WHEN INSTALLING STEAM HEAT 
do not overlook the item of valves, for no 
matter what kind of boiler may be used, inferior 
valves will detract from the efficiency of your plant 
Specify and insist on having 


JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES 


—they are absolutely guaranteed. 
Write for our new booklet, “Valve Troubles, and 
How to Avoid Them.’ 
JENKINS BROS., 75 John Street, New York 


‘Your, WORKSHOP. "rev J 


sa FOOT POWER “a 


| Machinery you can successfully compete with Facto 
that use steam power, both in quality and profit on pro- 
duct. The only complete line of such machines, 
made. Have stood the test twenty years. Send 
| for catalogue. Address: 


. : — W. F. & JOHN BARNES Co., 


Th a Wi ne, of? — _ Rockford, 1 a 
Vieasant Memories [6 
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CAUIEORNIA 


PRESERVES 
















































































Ihe Bishop Jel- 
lies, Jams and 
Preserves are the 
finest fruit prod- 
ucts ever put on 
a dining table. 
Nothing but 
the highest type 
of California fruit 
and pure sugar 
——they contain 
no glucose or 


any kind. The 
only goods in the 
world with a cash 
guarantee of pur- 
ity on every jar. 

Try the Straw- 
berry Preserves, 


Jam or the Sweet 
Pickled Figs. 
More delicious 
than fresh fruit 
and fully as 
healthful, 


BISHOP and 
COMPANY 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
New York, 15 Jay St. 
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the Raspberry 
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‘A good start for a good dinner.” 


Blve Label Sovps 


represent the des¢ obtainable materials pre- 
pared with care and skill in kitchens famous 
for their cleanliness and completeness. 





We welcome inspection. 


Blue Label Soups 


are ‘‘ready for use after heating,’’ and uni- 
form in their fine delicate quality. 


They are just as good soups as 


Blue Label Ketchup 


is good ketchup. 
Your grocer can supply you. 


Our illustrated booklet of 
Original Recipes tells of us 
and our products and will 
be sent op application 








Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. y. 

















HARPER'S 


Frozen 
Desserts 


Delightful ices, cus- 

tards, puddings, 

chilled fruitse—dain- 
ties that everyone 
enjoys, can be made 
easily, quickly and 
at little expense ina 


TRIPLE MOTION 


White Mountain 


These desserts are all! de- 
scribed in our new beautt- 
rull illustrated book 
“Frozen Dainties” 
(sent you free if you 
ask). Write to-day. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER CO. 


MAGAZINE 


IDVERTISER 


“And Now 
It's fishing Time’ 


And that means White 
Rock time to the man 
who blends the pleasures 
of sport with the de- 
light of true refreshment. 
There is no mineral water 
so pure and healthful as 


hite | 





s 
“our future happiness is assured if 
you win her with 


and Confections 


Sold best where the best is sold. 
1 Chocolat 





Made instantly with boiling mulk, 
1816 Cheetnat St, Philadelphia. 
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These two beautiful children are the son 


MELLIN’S FOOD and are perfectly healthy. 


cases and have had nice success.” 


WHO WILL WRITE FOr IT. 


Higher than a gold medal. 











Dr. J. A. Chaffee, Danville, Ill., who writes that both were fed on 
Dr. Chaffee also says “I have ued MELLIN’S FOOD in several 


A SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD SENT FREE TO ANY MOTHER 


Mellin’s Food is the ONLY Infants’ Food, which received the Grand Prize, 
the highest award of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. 





and daughter of 








BOSTON, mass. | 




















MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
i 
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The time for wine drinking is at meal time. Wine is just 
as important a food as roast beef and potatoes. 

The place for wine drinking is at home. When some pure, 
light vintage, like 


Virginia Dare Wine 


has a recognized place on every American’s home (able, 
America will be a healthier, happier, more temperate nation. 
It means the banishment of nerve-racking tea and coffee. 
It means less eating of unwholesome fats and starches. 
It means a decrease in consumption of alcoholic liquors; 
the wine drinking countries of the earth aie the most 
temperate, 
It means an added pleasure and zest to every midday 
and evening meal. Virginia Dare possesses a bouquet and 


flavor unmatched by the rarest Hungarian Tokay. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send direct to us. 
Let us mail you an interesting booklet, 


“ The Art of Serving Wines” Sent Free 


Tells when, where and how to correctly serve wines; gives valuable recipes for 
many delicious beverages ; describes Garrett’s ‘Virginia Dare,”’ *‘Minnehaha,” **Poca- 
hontas” and other pure wholesome wines. It is a book worth having. Sent free 
for your wine-dealer's name and address. If he will not supply you with Garrett's 
Wines, we will and pay delivery charges. 

We insist upon refunding your money if you are not satisfied, whether you buy 
from us or your dealer. Write to-day. 


GARRETT & CO., 500 Berkley Ave., Norfolk, Va. 
Pioneer American Wine Growers. 
St. Louis, Mo. ESTABLISHED 1835. San Francisco, Cal, 
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, hile Butter. 


An appetizing con- 
serve of tart apples, 


ied 
Tt iby 

| pi hat 

| ee : 

Abi th Lie 


Le 


sweet cider, granu- 
lated sugar and pure 
spices prepared in the 
Heinz Clean Kitchens. 


E Have your grocer send you 
i a 3-lb crock today. If it 
= does not please you, you 
may return it to him at full 
purchase price. If you find 
it as good as we think it is 
you will wanta larger pack- 
age next time. Nothing 
else can fill its place as 


A Relish for 
= Children’s 
Luncheons. 


BA NAAN) aren 














a A booklet about the 57 varieties and 
Ee their making will intcrest careful house- 
; keepers — yours for the asking. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 


PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. 
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Pabst 
Blue Ribbon 


The Beer of Quality 


The Pabst malting process is distinctly differ- 
ent and produces malt of exceptional richness 
and absolute purity. As malt is the soul of 


beer, so is Pabst Blue Ribbon the crowning 


achievement of brewing skill and experience. 


Boftled only at the brewery 
in Milwaukee. 
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: DELICIOU SIS 
CCa [yd RERRESHING Ls). 


4igr Br Ludenty and all Shrain Workers 
RK Take ore Glass Coca-Cola at right le http 
Athi brain clear ant mintl alive until deen: 
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- r) “4 
Boon 
to 


Nursing 
Mothers”’ 


"uy The Greatest 
Tonic with 
the most 
delicious 
taste, is 


Whine 








A predigested food in liquid form 
—acceptable to the weakest and 
most delicate stomach. 

Promotes appetite, aids diges- 
tion when taken with meals, and 
gives healthful and refreshing 
sleep when taken before retiring. 

Sold by druggists and grocers. 


The product of the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Brewers of the famous Budweiser Beer 


—— 
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tandard’ 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
Baths & One Piece Lavatories 











“Staudard” Ware is the only equipment for modern bathrooms which 
meets every requisite of absolute sanitation, beauty of design, quality and 
low cost. Its installation guarantees health to the home, luxury and 
comfort to the bathroom, and an added value to the property. 


Our book “MODERN BATHROOMS” helps solve the bathroom question, and 
you need it. It shows many complete model interiors of great beauty and econ- 
omy from $70.00 to $550.00, with cost of each fixture in detail. It tells about 
decoration, tiling, stained glass, modern laundry and kitchen equipment, etc., etc. 
It will save you money. Free for six cents postage. 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our guarantee ‘* Green and Gold”’ label, and has our trade- 
ark cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not Ware. 
ane substitutes— they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Standard Sanitary Ti)fg. Co. ver. a, prrrsBuRGH, PA. 


Offices and Showroom in New York: ‘Stesdad” Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street 
Cleveland, Ohio, 208-210 Huron Street St. Louis, Mo., 622 Security Building 
Louisville, Ky., 325-329 West Main Street Bosten, Mass., 712 Paddock Building 
New Orleans, La., Baronne and St. Joseph Streets Philadelphia, Pa., 906-907 Commonwealth Building 
London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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Malt is a food, half digested. 
Hops are a tonic. Beer that 


is pure is good for you. 


But beer that isn’t aged 
causes biliousness. Beer that’s 


impure is unhealthful. 


That is why we insist on 


purity. ‘That is why we spend 


fortunes every year to 


4 4 ine | ae ery 4. aay > me, = attain it. 


SM. 


That Made Milwaukee Famous. 
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If you want to know why Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce are 
so very healthful as a food, just read 
what Uncle Sam says, quoth Lena. 


Government reports show that Beans have 84 per cent of nutritious matter, 
while Wheat, called the staff of life, has only 74 per cent; that Beans are rich in 
Nitrogen and those elements which contribute directly to the making of blood and 
vital tissues of the body; that Beans and Tomatoes are two of the very few food 
products that are all food—can be wholly assimilated by the body without any 
waste. They can be wholly digested. 


Government reports are full of reasons why people should eat 
Beans and Tomatoes—not easy to cook at home, though, because 
they should be very carefully prepared and baked a long time. That 
means trouble, time and fuel. 


Van Camp’s save all the trouble of preparing. 


Yan Camp’s Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce are prepared 
from only the finest Beans (from Michigan), the best of Indiana 
Tomatoes, picked just at the right time, 

sound and piquant, and the very best of 

young, Indiana Pork. 





Van Camps have a special way of 
preparing these Beans, that makes them as 
palatable and digestible as the original 
Boston Baked—and better — the proportions 
of Beans, Tomatoes and Pork are just right 
—the results of experience. 


Eat Van Camp’s—delicious, digestible, 
nutritious—the very best. 


Order from your grocer. 
If he hasn't them, write us. 


VAN CAMP PACKING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








Bry 
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Another Great Victory 


for the 


ANGELUS 


QO’ November 15th a musical critic published an article in the Pittsburg 
‘“‘Index,”’ in which he made the statement that no so-called mechanical 
piano-player possessed any true artistic possibilities—or words to that effect. 
The S. Hamilton Company, who are the Pittsburg agents for the Angelus, 
immediately denounced the statements of the critic as being absolutely untrue, 
as far as the Angelus Piano-Player was concerned; and they challenged the 
critic to a test of the Angelus, before a committee of the most prominent 
musicians of the city. 


On December 8th, several gentlemen of high standing in musical circles, 
including Mr. Edwin H. Lemare, the great English organist, Mr. Adolph M. 
Foerster, the eminent American composer and teacher; the critic himself, and 
several others met in the Angelus Rooms of Hamilton Hall. Compositions by 
MacDowell, Chopin, Liszt and others, as well as some of Mr, Lemare’s own im- 
provisations, were used in the test, and the impossibility to detect the difference 
between hand-played and Angelus-played music was demonstrated in a manner 
that was at once startling and complete. 


The very first piece played settled the controversy. Two grand pianos, of 
exactly the same pitch and tone, stood side by side. Before one was placed 
an Angelus, and a skilful pianist at the other. In the next room sat the 
committee of critics, The Angelus was played first, and at a certain point 
in the composition, the Angelus was stopped, and the pianist continued the 
composition and finished it. Then one of the critics said, “That’s very fine, 
now we will listen to the Angelus,” and not one of the committee disputed his 
opinion that the entire composition had been played by hand. 


EDWARD H. LEMARE says— 
“ Any pianist or musician must admit the wonderful virtuosity of = Angelus— its 
artistic possibilities in the hands of the capable eith 
are limited only by his own temperament and know 4 
pretation, it is, in my opinion, absolutely unique. e Ang 
devices for phrasing and emphasizing notes, should be weneonend by all true musicians.” 
ADOLPH M. FOERSTER says— 
“In the compositions that I have been able to hear it is impossible to detect the 
difference between the hand-played and the Angelus-played music—properly and artis- 
tically done in both cases, of course. The pe Ry and emphasis devices of the 
Angelus make this possible and afford great possibilities that will be readily understood 
by those competent to judge properly.” 


The party responsible for the original criticism expressed his surprise at the 
results of the test of the Angelus, as he with the others was overwhelmed by 
the convincing proof presented. The marvelous phrasing lever is the key to 
the whole situation, and it is a feature that is possessed by no other piano-player. 





Any of our Agents will gladly show you The Angelus 
Name oj nearest Agent together with handsome booklet mailed free 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


Established 1876 MERIDEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
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Fresh Vegetables 


and Armour’s Exrtracr or BEEF you 
may, with little expense or trouble, 
make a delicious vegetable soup that 
will sharpen the most jaded appetite 
by following the recipe below: 


*“*EASY VEGETABLE SOUP” 

Two teaspoonfuls Armour’s Extract of Beef. Two 

= water. One-third cup carrots. One cup potatoes. 

One-half onion, chopped fine. One-half cup celery. 
Three teaspoonfuls tomatoes. One-half tablespoonful 
parsley. Two tablespoonfuls butter. One-half bay leaf. 
One-third cup rice. Salt and pepper. 

DIRECTIONS FOR PREPARING —Chop vegetables 
and add with rice to water with salt; cook until tender 
(about thirty minutes); then add Extract of Beef, pars- 
ley, bay leaf, and seasonings. Armour’s Tomato Bouillon 
may be used in place of tomatoes—one or two table- 
spoonfuls Tomato Bouillon to each quart of soup. 

The above recipe, taken from our “Culinary 
Wrinkles,”’ is one of many that might assist you 
in giving variety to your daily fare— keeping 
down your table expenses and lessening the 
discomforts of hot weather cooking. “Culinary 
Wrinkles” will be mailed on receipt of your 
name, address, and a 2c stamp to cover cast of 
postage. 

IMPORTANT 

Do not experiment with Beef Extract offered 

“just as good as Armour’s,” but insist on having 


ARMouR’s ExTRACT oF BEEF 


—the best extract of the best beef. Sold only 
under the Armour label, by all grocers and 
druggists. 

















ASPAROX 


ALL THE FLAVOR OF 
FRESH, JUICY ASPARAGUS 
FOR BASTING FOWLS 
AND GAME OF 
ALL KINDS 


For Bastinc— Use a 
tablespoonful of Asparox 
to a cup of boiling water 
and baste the fowl fre- 
quently while roasting. 
This gives a terupting fla- 
vor and makes the fowl 
more tender and juicy. 
Maryland fowls are the 
finest known because they 
are fed with a view to 
produce a high-flavored 
meat. You may give the 
same piquant flavor to the 
home-grown bird by bast- 
ing with Asparox. Try it 
the next time you have a 
chicken, turkey, or duck. 


Asparox may be used 
for preparing bouillon by 
using a teaspoonful to a 
cup of boiling water, and 
add rich milk or cream 
and season. 


OFFER 
GOOD UNTIL JUNE FIRST 


Asparox is sold by all grocers. if 
yours cannot suppl. you, send woe 
name and one 4 re will ? 
send you prepaid acgven ve cen 
bottle of Teparex anda seventy-five 
cent bottle of nee s Tomato 
Bouillon, anda copy of ‘‘Culinary 
Wrinkles.’ 


Address: 
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Poets may sing of the Coming of Spring, but to the average house- 
wife, it merely means; It is Time to Clean House. 

At best, housecleaning is a season of unrest. But its miseries can 
be greatly minimized by the wise use of Ivory Soap—to give new 
beauty to furniture; to make rugs and curtains look as they did the 
day they were bought; to brighten silver and brasswork; to make 
blankets as soft and fluffy as when new. 





Do not hesitate to use Ivory Soap for any purpose for which soap is used— 
it will improve the appearance of any article which water will not harm. 


Ivory Soap — 99‘*tm@e Per Cent. Pure. 





| Smoking 


Swift’s Premium Hema 2 ae in 


The fine flavor of Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 
suggests greatest skill in the careful smoking of selected 
pieces over slow burning fires of hickory wood. “Premium” 
products are especially famous for their delicate flavor. 

SWIFT & COMPANY, U.S. A. 


SRD OORT 














A MATTER OF HEALTH 





Absolutely Pure 
HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 












Used Round the World 


Waller Baker & (0's 
red Chocolate 
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)\ Cocoa 


The leader for 
124 Years 
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LOOK FOR THIS 


TRADE-MARK 


Grand Prinej eee 


Walter Baker & Co; Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


45 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
—— EUROPE ano AMERICA 








TUG OF WAR 





It’s easy to win back a strong 
heart, stomach and nerves and easy 
to “best” the Coffee habit when you 


quit it entirely and use well-made 


POSTUM 


There's a reason, 









































